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Preface 


International covfcrd^ces are one of the jmporlant communi- 
cation channels which help m mutual understanding and 
decision mahing bi laterally or rouUi laterally on issues which 
concern people all over the world As time passes more and 
more conferences of this kind are being held indicating a grow- 
jng awareness on the part of the peoples and their governments 
of the interdependence and mutual interest that bind them toge 
thenoto an intemational comraumty This also indicates that 
people all (he world over have at last realized that no natioa 
can isolate itself from the rest of the world that what was earlier 
the exclusive domain of bternat affairs can no longer be treated 
so if It affects the life liberties and welfare of those across the 
border and that the welfare of roan is no longer the prerogative 
of the national govemmeois alone tbe mieroational com 
inunity too has a rcle to play 

Ic IS m (he pursuance of tbe above that a senes of inter* 
national conferences are be ng held under (he auspices of the 
United nations and its specialized agencies on topics and 
issues which are of mutual interest to all countries and which 
enhance and ensure human welfare The conference on Habitat 
<Human Settlements), held in Vancouver in May June 1976, was 
one of (hem One hundred and forty five national govern 
merits several inter governmental organizations, national libera- 
lion movements United Natrons specialised agencies and 
one hundred and tarty non governmental orgaaizalioas 
participated m this conference One hundred and ten countries 
submitted national reports for discussion The major output of 
the conference was a set of Tecoramendations for action by 
national governments Hie member countries endorsed these 
recommendations though no targets were set for their imple 
mentation It was hoped that the national governments would 
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take thcni iip with a sense of crgeocy and vould make a 
senous attempt to create a better babitat for their ciUsDs 

About three j ears have passed since this histone event. 
Some conntn'S have iniuated action and some others rmght 
have moved ahead substantially Still others may have 5 et to 
commence any follow op action On* is therefore tempted to 
ask 

1 "What have th“ national governments done as a follow up 
of the conference Which of the recommendations have 
received wider responses’ Which ones have attracted 
attention or none or only a few ’ 

2. How far are the recommendations viable in the socio- 
economic and pot t cal context of ind vidual nations ’ 
What are th- obstacles in th- way of their impl-^menta 
tion ’ 

3 Hew do th' member nations view the Habitat issues 
generated by (he Van^uver meet ’ And what do they 
propose to do in the >ears ahead ’ 

4 What should be done at the international and other 
]-*veh to accelerate (he implementauon of the Vancouver 
recommendations ’ 

To get to the answers to tb^ questions the International 
Institute for Envnonmeot and Development (11£D) London 
imtiated a research project aimed at making an overall 
assessment of the follow up of the Vancouver Conference in 
1977 The idea ns to assess the responses of selected coua 
tries in four major developing regions Latin Am-nca 
Africa South of Sahara. Asia and the Arab world Other 
regions would be brought loli th- picture as more funds 
became available IIED sought the co-operation of one oat onal 
institute in each of these reg ons for this purpose. The Instituf 
of Devxlopmenl Stud -s M>-sore India was entrnst-d with th- 
work pertaming to Asia. 

The Institute selected six countries for detailed study Th-se 
were India Nepal, Singapore Indonesa the Philipp ncs and 
Japan In view of the vnry dist net policy alternative used by the 
People s Republic of Chins to solve the emergent probl ms of 
htnnan seitlctneals. a prelnuioaiy study of China was also 
.Indnded .in Ahr JSwsfAtodtia'.tsdiW*.? 
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volume Oft Asia which IS being pnbiislicd elsewhere separately 
The report on Nepal has since been enlarged sad publish^ 
independently A combmed report including the findings of all 
the four regional teams » also being published independently 
under the auspices of the IIED 

The remaining five country reports viz , India, Indonesia, 
the Philippines Japan and Singapore are now being published 
m three volumes entitled Habitat Atia Issues and Responses 
This constitutes volume one of the senes containiog the report 
Oft India 

The present volume is based on the data both secondary and 
primary drann from sartous sources in the country 
It S Bhooshan and Surmdet Sun spent quite a few weefcs m 
diTerent parts of the country during which they had the 
opportunity to discuss human settlement problems and issues 
With responsible people both m public and pnvate institutions 
The visits also yielded a great deal of secondary inforisatioii 
which was used extensively in the preparation of this book 
A selected bibliography of these sources of information is given 
at the end of this volume 

Lifflitations 

Although every cfTort has been made to get information from 
as many sources as possible, given the consiraiotsof time and 
resources it is humanly impossible to understand fully all those 
bidden forces that make govemmenis insiitutioos and people 
tbink, believe and act in the way they do even in one s own 
country Secondary data and a visit for two weeks does not 
take one far Nevertheless the exercise which has given this 
report cannot be said to be fruitless The idea was not to go 
into the depth but only to sec m general terms what has happen 
ed since 1974 If there are to perceptible changes there could 
indeed be mdicatioos of chaoges which one may see la years 
ohead 

No one expects major shifts m policies nod strategies m any 
country in the course of just three yean What one was looking 
for was the altitudes of peojde in responsible positions towards 
the various components of human settleroent problems and the 
impact of the changes if any as reflected m poliaes programmes 
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and projects taken up for imptementatuo. The study reveals 
that people in India are znuch more aware of the prohletns 
-of human settlements and the complexities thereof today than 
they were, say, four ) eats afo.Towbat extent this awareness has 
influenced the poliaes — sectoral ard spatial — is a subject which 
ts amenable to various interpretations. Bat on the whole, the 
report does bnng to the fore the growing concern of the 
government and the peoples of lodu about detenoratiog condi- 
tions m their urban and rural settlements. 

Organtntion 

The volume consists of two sections Section A . The /rruej 
consists of four chapters— National Development Trends, The 
Human Sett'cmcnls Sj stem. The Quality of Life m Urban Settle- 
treats, and The Quality of Life in Rural Settlements. Section B 
The Retymjet consists of su chapters— Human Settlement 
Tolictes end Strategies, Rolices on Land and Environment, 
Shelter, lofrastrcctare and Services, Resources and Tecbsology, 
Institutions. Management and Public Participation, and. finally. 
Conclusion 


R.P Minuu 
Ctneral Editor 

MYSOXE. 

J5 April 1979 
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Introduction 


SmoAUtl ARKivio m Mysore Ci^ id Apnl 1975 from a 
village 30 km an-ay He bad brought along njth him ooly a few 
aluminium and earthen utcosils, a few clothes and a few rupees 
besides his family, cossisting of Ins second wife sad three 
children by both wives, all below 15 His first wife was no more, 
ife was a small farmer back in his village owning about 3 acres 
of land which had gone efTectivcty to other hands from whom 
he had borrowed paltry sums on different occasions The failure 
of the moosoos that year gave him no choice but to follow the 
advice of hi* distant relative to move to Mysore It was 
Siddaiah'srelative to (he budding industry in Mysore who helped 
bim settle down III a hut on (he construction site of a bouse 
He could slay there with his family as a watchman for a pay of 
Rs 30 per month. He did not have to pay any reot, but he aud 
his wife bad to work on the site when there was work and they 
were paid for that When there was no work at the site he could 
go out for work A day’s work used to fetch bun Rs 5 and his 
wife Rs 3 His first son was already bonded to a household in 
(he City for Rs KO fiiddaiah (bus hoped to move back to bis 
village one day and redeem his lost property 

He lost all hopes of reluming to his village after four years 
of stay in the city He sdll worked as an unskilled worker on 
construction sites for almost the same wages as he did four 
years earlier He had moved bis hut more than once as per the 
rules of the game He had bad to leave a site as soon as the 
construction was over and hunl for another prospective builder 
Now he occupied 8 site where construction would begin soon 
Siddaiah may never return to his village, nor will he be able to 
settle down on a permanent place m Mysore He will probably 
end up in a slum He may even be worked to death erect* 
ing houses for other privileged fellow citizens His children may 
also have to follow a simitar life His wife will continue to work 
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With him and cook a meal every day for the family made 
of jowar or other cheap gram She wiU bear children again and 
deliver them in the huts as she has alread) done before, without 
the help of modem medicine. The children will also be under- 
nourished, ill clothed, ill-sheltered and be street ‘urchins' and 
never see a school However, the ‘problems of the city’ — 
inadequate drainage, intermittent water supply, transport, 
housing — will never affect them These are not problems for 
the likes of them, whose existence itself is a dav to-day 
prolongaDon of the tenacity to work and to find work. But who 
bothers'’ Not Siddaiafa — as be knows it is futiJe. He does not 
even care to recognise that the aty to which he belongs now, 
or the village to which he belonged once, and society at 
large have all failed to create an adequate ‘habitat’ — an 
environment m which his family can live and grow healthily— 
from which he could also benefit 

There are hundreds of thousands of Siddaiahs in the cities of 
India working not only in the construction sector but $n all 
organized and unorganized sectors, as porters, petty traders, 
coolies, sweepers, peons, thieves, beggars There are illiterates, 
schooled ones, and degree holders, all strogglmg for a marginal 
eustence, living m slums, m husreer, one room tenements 
eftuH/r or sleeping on pavetnents or m shop fronts. There arc 
bachelors and men with very large families. These are not the 
only urban Indians, however There are also millions of the 
so called middle class — teachers, clerks, small businessmen, 
industrial workers and the like — who also struggle to eke ont a 
living pitted against the hostile, thrifty urban environment But 
they are not as mute as the first category and always have the 
habit of complaining about inadequate housing, inadequate 
wratef, schools and hospitals, increasing prices, unemployment, 
and transport problems Then there is a small group of 
privileged ones who have a high level of living and therefore the 
thinking to complain about foul air, water pollution and made 
quate road space for moving their vehicles All these urban 
Indians have millions of'coasiaa* in the villages who have the 
locational disadvantage (or advantage} of being away from this 
culture. Many of them, coneihelsss, have the propensity to move 
to ones and beget similar or worse destinies— of the poor, desti- 
tute, middle class 
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Many explanations could be heard, and many solutions, 
ranging from ideological to purely technical ones, can be given 
The basic fact, however, remains that from Kerala to Jammu 
and Kashmir or from Nfaharashira to West Bengal the qualify 
of life — we mean only the matertal physical quality here — 
deteriorates day by day irrespective of increases m GDP or per 
capita GDP in cities as ■svcU as m viHag'S This is not a unique 
phenomenon in India Similar stones are reported from all 
countries both developing and developed — with but a little 
diifcrenceia dimensions It is the poor ones who suffer most in 
both situations and there rviK always be a privileged group which 
escapes least hurt, be it (he problem of unemployment, malnu- 
trition, housing or enviranment Some may dismiss this as a 
structural problem connected with (he capitalist mode of 
production This argument is, by and large, true as far as the 
differential suffering is concerned, but to argue that the whole 
problem of tbc deteriorating quality of life is connected with the 
capitalist mode of production is pushing things a little too far 
There is at least a part of the problem-'-mdeed not completely 
fl political or purely technological— which has something to do 
with the whole management of the human habitat systems An 
element of ignorance m the understanding wiib regard to the 
natural and social processes as well as past and present follies and 
mistakes with respect to the manageirent of development is at 
least partly responsible for much of the deteriorating quality of 
life Basically, ihe physical quality of life is related to the 
provision of an adequate habitat — an environment m nbich 
man — who is also a part in it, as an individual and os part of a 
group — can survive and grow physically and culturally The 
problem of Siddaiah and people liLe him is essentially one 
of inadequate habitat affecting tbc growth of their families 
economically and culturally 

Habitat and Human Settlements 

The human habitat « a concept which came into usage very 
recently The term became more popular after the United 
Nalions Conference on Human Settlements held m Vaacouver, 
Canada in 1976 generally rcfemftl to as Habitat 76 The con 
cept Is borrowed from (he biological sciences where it means a 
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physical environment which » conducive to the growth and 
multiplication of a particular bving organism or species It sums 
up a condition for healthy growth The concept as used recently 
to refer to human habitat also has a similar meaning, but is used 
ID a broader sense because material inputs from phj'sical 
environment alone are not enough for the growth of man, and 
also because man has devised a number of socio-technic wa>'s to 
adapt to and live m diiferent physical environments It is to be 
noted however that the concept could be interpreted differently 
depending on the direction from which we approach it For 
instance, the concept may be viewed in one way by the ecologist, 
and quite differently by economists, architects or geographers 
Such a broad concept as habitat, should necessarily relate to 
the concept of the quality of life, especially the matenal quality 
The quality of life is a condition which depends on how well 
the needs of life are satisfied Human life has material as well 
as ooo>siaterial — socul, cultural and spiritual— needs, but to 
make a concept of any practical utility, it has to be centred 
around tangible things such as matenal needs and at best could 
include social needs Spinlual and metaphysical aspects are 
highly intangihU aad have to be kept out of this discussion. 
We would rather limit ourselves to the material needs and the 
socio>technic ways to satisfy them 

If we view the concept from this angle, habitat has three 
aspects 

1 The natural enrironmenl and the eeohgieal system with its 
intricate and mnumerable ways m which it could provide for 
the support of life including human life 

2 The technological ariefaets which are used to draw benefits 
from the natural environment to satisfy man's needs. These 
technological artefacts may generally be treated as the mnn 
made environment which also includes built environment 

3 Man and his social organizations which manage to use the 
natural environment m order to satisfy the matenal needs, 
including the direct consumption of natural goods, and 
processing of natural goods through technobgical process, 
and artefacts This also includes incidentally, the mstitutions 
to satisfy the social and cultural needs and the political ones 
for management 
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concept of habitat ji broadcf and therefore more ambiguous 
than the concept of human setll'meDt. 

There is no consensus, however, even on the concept of 
human settlement. For ciample, the UN Conference on Human 
Environment defined human settlement as * 

A complex organism composed of many man made elements 
p'rfocmmg complex (unctions and set within the natural 
environment Man made and natural elements together 
comprise the territorial habiut withm which man lives, 
svorVs, raises his family and seeks his physical, spiritual and 
intellectual welt being ' 

The United Nations Environment Programme views human 
settlements 

basically as eco-systems, composed of natural and man made 
elements which interact in complex ways within Iheif 
environmental dimensions* 

It could be observed (bat the first definition stresses the 
built environment, while (he second stresses the natural environ* 
ment Both consider human settlemeols largely as physical 
systemsooly This vagueness should not reduce the practcal 
utility of the concept SVe will not gointo a hairspliiiing defi* 
niuonal exercise here By usage we all have a generally agreed 
notion what human setllemeuis arc They could, as we know, be 
conceived as physical entities which are in fact manifestations of 
social organization, created for ihe purpose of using and exploit- 
ing natuie for (he benefit of nun Tbe physical aspects are more 
Visible and form the tmpofiaot dements contributing Co the 
equality of life within humaiiselllemenis, but the social organiza 
(ion, the governance system, and tbe social structure influence 
the formation, mainteoauce, and use of human settlements 
considerably and significantly as tbe accompanying diagram 
suggests We would, for (he purposes of this book, take a view 
similar to that of Doxiadis, that human settlements comprise 
not only of nature, shells aod networks (physical environment^ 
but also of society and man • la other words, human settle 
ments in developing countnes comprise and are formed by 
the continuous interaction between ^e household, governance 
system.. built environment.. soaet^ and naiurg \y,e. wjjJarav ihti. 
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concept of man m the Domdian definition by household*, a* 
we bold that It u not mdtvidoal man, but households whwh 
form the basic decision making units We club networks and 
shells together under ‘built environment’ as we feel that this 
would take care of many items which arc not coscred by ‘shells’ 
and ‘networks’ We view ‘society’ different from government 
or gosernancc system as in many developing countries the 
‘government’ need not always refect or imbibe societal salue* 
and aspirations And governments are often powerful elements 
m their ow n right with independent decision making faculties.* 

Habitat 76 

If the cxpencoce of the past IS any guide action to impros-e 
the quality of life has to be focussed at the lowest lesel of 
human organization le the family and not at the nations) 
level alone But this level is too small to coordinate and 
therefore, as a compromise, the next visible level could be the 
human settlements Realising this the United Nations Cooference 
on Environment held at Stockholm m 1972 recommended the 
organisation of a simitar conference on human settlements This 
conference took place in May-'Juoe 1976 m Vancouver, Canada 
and was called Habitat 76 The conference noted that 

The condition of human setllcmenls largely determines the 
quality of life the improvement of which is a pre-requisite 
for the full satisfaction of basic needs, such as employment, 
bousing, health services, education and recreation * 
and recognised also that 

The problems of human settiements are not isolated from 
the social and economic development of the countries and 
that they cannot be set apart from cxisung unjust inter 
national economic relations * 

The conference called opon the national governments and 
the international community to take immediate steps aimed 
at the mobilisation of e'onoauc resources, institutional changes, 
and international solidarity by 
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(a) adopting cfTectivc hema a settlement poiici cs, 

(b) creating more durable, attractive and efiicient settle- 
ments recognising the sp ecial needs of the disadvantaged 
group^to ensure tbe provision of health, education, food 
and employment, 

(c) creating opportunities for cfl icctive public particija ation, 
<d) developing innovative approaches to settlem ent develo p- 
m ent pro grammes through appropriate use of science 
and technology and ade<{uate financing, 

<e) utHizing etTectivc means of communica tiaafot-CXcba Dge 
of id eas and expe riences. 

(0 strengthening the bonds o f intcfnational co-ope ration, 
<g) creating economic opportunities f or full employmen t 
where under healthy aod safe conditions, women and 
men will be fairly compensated for their labour in 
monetary, health and personal benefits 

It was further suggested that it was possible to achieve all 
this by using h uman settlements as mslruments and.obfeete p f 
d evelopme nt The soIuttoRs to human settlements were to be 
conceived as an integral pan of tbe development process of 
individual oattons and (he world community. 

The conference recognised that the political and socio- 
economic conditions differ from country to country and 
therefore, problems of human settlements require dilTerential 
treatment However, sixlyfonr specific recommendations were 
made for to be acted upon by tbe national governments on a 
priority basis These recommendations were endorsed by more 
than one hundred and forty member nations and organizations 
of the United Nations A majontyof tbe recommendations, how- 
ever, pertained in (he main, to the problems of urban settlements 
The rural problems of the developius countries of Asia in parti- 
cular did not get adequare attention Nonetheless, attention was 
given to the varied aspects of human settlements generally, viz , 
national human settlement policy, strategy for human settle- 
ments development, land and environmental mansgement, public 
participation, institutioos and management, and so on There 
were three broad principles which underlined all tbe recommen- 
dations and deliberations made at Habitat 76 which become 
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clear if one goes through the proceedings of the conference 
ici detail These are 

(1) an integrated approach to the problem 

(2) a concern over the questions of equity and distributive 

justice and / 

(3) a concern for the underprivileged sections of societ} 

It IS necessary that the problem of human letllements be 
seen from the point of view of the socio>economic development 
of the country, and that the fruits of such development should 
be distributed more equitably Inequitable distribution of the 
fruits of development wiihm a community constitutes a 
major problem It thus becomes imperative to give special care 
to the underprivileged and weaker sections Habitat 76 points 
to the fact that this could be better done if the development 
pohcKS focus on butsao setdemenis and their improvemenl 

NMiy this Book on lodia^ 

Now the questton What happened after Habitat 76** NVhat 
are the elTecls of the CoDfereocc"* On the positive side it created 
a lot of talk and discussion and a new awareness at least in 
some quarters UN has created a Habitat Foundation and a 
Centre for Hutoan Settlements International financing 
agencies are also championing the cause But the dust raised by 
Habitat 76 seems to have settled down without much visible 
changes in the national policies Few countries seem to have 
taken a serious second look at the recommendations they made 
at\aDCOuver Some countries picked up a few ideas Thegeneral 
reactioa is that all these are but part of an intematiODal set of 
gimmicks, which sotnelimes comes jr handy as a political 
rhetoric We do, however feel that though some of the recom- 
mendations are not of much significance or they are not viable 
politically especially m developtog countries like India the 
message behmd them b woilb noticing And it is also true that 
this message IS not completely incBectue In the policies of 
many countries including India, this message has been playing 
significant roles indirectly if not directly The purpose of this 
book IS to assess the national poliaes lo India which have a 
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direct bearing on this message v«, proper care of the human 
habitat in an integrated vay Before doing that we would also 
make a quick analysis of the present problems on human settle* 
ments in India 

Habitat India 

India 15 one of the largest counines of the world It co\ers 
an ares of 3 23 million square km stretching over 3200 km 
north south and 2900 km cast west. In this two per cent 
of the earth’s land surface live over 14 per cent of the people 
of the world They live in a variety of soaal, economic and 
physical conditions Over five thousand year* of human 
occupation and activities including about two thousand years 
of agriculture and a ceuiury of modern lodustnalizaiion have 
changed its face and its physical environment Physically, India 
contains a variety of climates, sods, doraaod fauna Richness 
and variety of natural resources and environmental conditions 
ranging from rare earths deposits, thick tropical foreits, o>), 
coal, iron and other metallic deposits, to desert conditions, 
drought prooe and flood prone areas, as well as over COOO km 
of coastline have provided a base for diversified economic 
aetivities ArriNals of migration streams from distant lauds, more 
than three thousand years of history consisting of struggles of 
dilTcrent religions and groups to gam political power and over 
two hundred years of colonial rule, all threaded subtly by a 
secular but Hindu domtnaled evolution, bas given nse to a 
diversified culture in India Sochily, the country has developed 
traditions and cultures which differ from each olher Politual 
history has played a pre-eminent role in ibe present day economic 
and social conditions m India “Had bistoncal processes worked 
a little differently, India would have been a subcontinent in all 
respects, including pohtica) It would have been another 
Europe or Africa, with several countries, big and small, 
attempting m the twentieth ccDiury to form an Indian common 
marker 

The diversities of this land are reflected m widely differing 
human settlement and habitat conditions Though still a 
rural country, its total urban population >s larger than 
the total jpo.oulation of most develqoiq^ countries There are 
thoroughly scattered homestead patterns such as m Kerala and 
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in Assam, wy small nucleated seillements m mountainous 
regions, n variety of Villages And towns of difTenng sizes, struc- 
ture and function ranging from small hamlets to some of the 
world s largest and most problematic million cities There are 
settlements and areas within a sclllcnient of afUuence as well as 
poverty People live in impersonal and inhuman environments 
created by modern technology as welt as in the dark alleyed, 
dirty slums and squatter settlements created by ecooomic and 
soaal processes aided by man’s ingenuity to improvise Many 
live close to nature and yet far away from its bounty and some 
live higher assay from nature, yet swallowing most of its 
bounty 

After the independence of the country in 1947, atiempts 
have been made to improve the living conditions and quality of 
life of the population. Five Five Year Plans were implemented 
and the sixth one was started on I April 197S During the last 
thirty years of pbooed develcpmeot. the country has seen a 
number of experiments with different poliaes. The fromh- 
oriented spaceless policies— and the resultant economic centra* 
lisatioo, rapid growth of larger cities and stagnation tn a 
majority of rural tracts— of the earlier plans has been slowly 
giving way to decentralised welfare oriented ones However, the 
process is not yet complete to give a due thrust to a habitat- 
centred development policy The inlerest generated in the 
country towards the UN CoDference on Environment held in 
1972 and the Habitat 76 Confereoce aptly speak for the enthu- 
siasm of the Indian intelligentsia to catch up with new ideas 
These ideas as vvell as the on going debates and confusion on 
rural development add new dimensions to development plan- 
ning m India There are a great many planners m India, 
probably a substantially bigber percentage compared to many 
other developing countries who advocate micro planning 
approaches more or less in coosooance with the Habitat concept 
However, clear policies are still somewhere on the horizon 
behind the dark clouds 

This book tries to document the emerging trends in develop- 
ing policy in the light of the Habitat movement This book was 
attempted in a very short time considering ike vastness and 
variety of the country, only secondary and tertiary sources of 
uTotmauon could be used All Ibe major trends in policies 
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and strategies at Ihe nationa) level have been covered none- 
theless, there may be a few omissions especially of the 
attempts at lower levels of administration This has happened 
matniy due to shortage of time The final decision to hold 
Habitat 76 came m mtd 1974 and the member countries and 
international organisations started preparing only then for this 
histone event Our analysis tauneiKd concentrates mainly on 
policies and programmes after 1974 
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National Development Trends 


TitCKE Aiit three major trenda m India which have implications 
in the habitat policies 7h<j'rre<i) the ccnlinuoui population 
growth, (2) the performance of the economy, and (3) spatiat 
imbalances In dei elopment and population dittribution 

DuKOCttAPtilC Trcnw 

One of the compelling imperatives of planning and dev eJeiv 
mentifl Indn isthcgillopcngpoputationgrowth and their con 
tinuouaconccntrationmsomeareaa. If nothing else, this js a 
factor that will not permit the people, their leaders or adminis- 
traloTSto relax It is true that the poorer 80 per cent of the 
population has been rather quiescent, by and large it is being 
worVed to death as 1dndIeul3bour,comtructionwDrI.ers, road 
builders, domestic senants, etc But it is possible tiiai the growth 
of numbers if nothing else, will change this situation 

It IS estimated that 6DO million people were living in India 
on I July 1975 The 1971 censusfigutewas 548 million The 
population grew by 24 8 per cent m the last ccnsal decade which 
was 3 28 perceat more than the growth rate of the previous 
decade (1951 61) The population growth has been galloping 
upwards from 1921 onwards In India A variety of socio-econo- 
mic factors are responsible for this, but they could be summans- 
edas a condition in which an ‘ngricultural growth rate’ and an 
'industrial death rate’coexist (See Table I I and 1 2) 

Population planning in India has been only a partial 
success if not a failureforiclacksasocialrationale forthe 
very poorest, each child that survives is a potential economic 
asset fn any case, since there is no question ot'prcpariQg the 
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Ta'ble ] 1 ; Growth ot popolatloB 



Populatioa TVcenniat 


Popalalioa 

Annual 


(Census groaib 


(Mid yeat 

growth 


estimates) 


estimates) 



Mn. % 


Mo. 

% 

1911 

252.1 5 7 

1971 

3510 

22 

1921 

2513 -03 

1972 

362.7 


1931 

2790 110 

1973 

574 4 


1941 

3187 142 

1974 

586J 


1951 

3611 13 3 

1975 

398 1 


1961 

439.2 21 6 

1976 

6092 


1971 

348.2 24 8 

1977 

6202 


A'oie. Census estonaiea are as OQ 1 Matdi of tbe rear except IB 

tbecase 

of 1971 «lu^ n oa 1 ApriL Mid year estimates are as ot 

1 July. 


Table 1.2 ; Birth and death rales in India 



Per (bOQsand 


ExpeOiUOD Pf life 
atbtsth^ 


Btnb rate Death rale 

Males 

Females 


(eunaled) (mtiinated) 



1921*30 

46.4 

362 

2691 

2U6 

1931-40 

452 

3U 

3209 

3127 

1941-50 

399 

274 

3245 

3166 

1951-60 

417 

22.8 

4190 

4060 

1961-70 

41 

W9*« 

47 10*« 

45 60** 

• Unofficial estimates. 




** Fiuvisioaal, based cs coe per cent sample data. 




Table 1 2(a) : Expectaocp of life in India 



Expectatioo of life 




1941.50 

1951.60* 

J961-70** 


Males Femalei 

Males Females 

Males 

Females 

0 

32 5 317 

419 406 

47 1 

456 

10 

40.0 39J 

432 43 8 

49 0 

4S.1 

20 

33 0 32.9 

37 0 352 

402 

397 

30 

26 6 262 

290 279 

319 

31 7 

40 

20 5 21 1 

22.1 22 4 

24 7 

24 7 

50 

14 9 162 

162 17 5 

182 

182 

60 

101 IIJ 

118 13 0 

134) 

13 4 


• Census of lodia, 1961 

** Provnioail, based on one per eeoi uaple data. 
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child educationally or otherwise for a career, children are not 
much of a burden to the poor for the upper classes also who 
complain ofshortaseordomesticwotkets or farm workers, a 
plentiful supply of labour power at low wages is a desirable 
state of affairs Thus, unless there is a rational socioeconomic 
order or at least a practical plan for some~a policy of popula* 
tion planning cannot be formulated credibly and convincingly 

Tamily planning does make sense for the middle classes, 
where It has always been practised m some form or other 
Similarly, when the village was an organic agricultural and 
■artisan community, its population was also controlled But the 
old communiiy ties have broken down and in the new, 
normless society, population control can be enforced either 
Violently — through force— or only after the creation of a new 
community It :s undoubtedly true that with the spread of 
education and the rise m the standards of living the population 
tends to decline, but these are distant prospects Another sigm 
ficint aspect ofthe demographic movement in India is that the 
proportion of women m the population has been declining 
What this means for the future of population growth remains 
to be seen The age structure ofihe present population is also 
very broad based, showmg the possibility of increased growth 
in the future, which looks gloomy to the planners and adminis 
tratorsofthc country If the present trend continues India 
would more than double its population by A D 2000, it is 
estimated 

In 1975 India had over 600 million people distributed in 
5,78,S42 scttlen'enis of different types and sizes l*resuming 
that tliere are no substantial changes in the number of settle 
ments after the 1971 census, over 4g0 million persons live m 
5,75,721 villages ranging miKipulation sue from less than 100 
to over 5,000 The remaining 120 million live in 3121 towns 
and cities ranging lo population from 5,000 to over 5 million 
By the turn of the century, India would have around 1000 
million people next m size only to China 

Although the rate of growth of population is etpccted to 
decline from 2 48 per cent per annum m 1971 to 1 8 percent 
in 2001, the absolute growth in population would even then be 
Urge enough to increase the density of population m India 
from 177 persons per sq km m 1971 to 288 m 2001. Thus, 
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the man land ratio will become even more adverse Unless 
there are commensurate chanses in technology and the espan 
Sion of non farming occupations, the percentage of people 
falling below the poverty line will increase catastrophically 
The phenomenal absolute increase m population would mean 
a much higher dependency ratio Atpreseni270 million people 
are classified as dependents This number mould increase to 
about 400 million The labour force would expand from 196 
million m 1971 to 390 million in 2001, for whom worlc has to be 
found Thisimmense weight of population is a constraining as 
well as imposing condition wbKh any realistic habitat policy 
has to tale into accounc. 

Growth has not been uniform in all the parts of India, due 
to migrations as well ai differences in the natural growth ans- 
mg from the varying demographic and socio economic 
structure For example, while Kerala had a growth rate of 
25 S9 per cent dating the last decade, the neighbouring state of 
Tamil Nadu grew only by 22.01 percent Assam Tied a growth 
of 56 per cent dunng the same period and Madhya Pradesh 27 
percent 

The pressure of this population growth is reflected in the 
density The average density of population per sq Im m 
1971 was 177 The density of population vanes from region to 
region and state to state depending upon resource cedowroents 
and development activities It is higher m the plains and river 
valleys and loner in the mountains, plateaus nnd and and semi' 
and regions 

It vanes considerably from state to state, being as high as 
549 m Kerala and as low as 29 in SiAlim and 6 m Arunaebai 
Pradesh 

The changes m the density of population between 1921 
and 1971 are given m Tabic 1 3 

These densities are very high considering the present slate 
of resource development If one takes into account the cultiv 
able area and the population concentration the situation is 
appalling The rice growing areas comprising the Gangs 
plain, the coastal plain of Kerala the Hooghly basin West 
Bengaland the Mahanadi Delta of Orissa are over populated 
The rural population m these areas is very much in excess of 
the carrying capacity of the land In all these areas land is 
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TifcJt t 3 IndtirtitJ 


\<u 

{ycnsity rcr so tm 

im 

tl 

m\ 

90 

IMl 

J03 

W5l 

117 

mt 

142 

mi 

m 


Seu Dntiy votkrl out «( the po^Utloa ttKl tru 

fftim o( JjrrfRu •!»>) KAiWft 


the msm mourcc bate sndc^cnifthe ['roductitity oHasd is 
tncrcAsed by better care snd msnsfcmcflt. the ttiuKtcn t< not 
likejy to improve panly bccswe the r»nttng popuJailon it 
alreAtSy at the subjitlencr level •adfattjy I'cciute the jtjowih 

rate of the rural population w fairly l-iyb All the densely 
populated areas are nor over populaied nor are the loner 
d»tuity areas all underpopulated The InCTcase in density in 
most parts cannot be achieved niihout impairing or de$tadins 
the habitat coadiiions which ate alread) strained 

Populattoa pressure and the past patterns of indus(rialrts« 
tfOR and urban development have reiulted tn (he tnteraaf 
rneteneni of the people The roerropoJjlan rrsiontt dfsp/tc 
serious housinp and cotnmuniiy problems attract large numbers 
qC tnigranU from the tunoundmg rural tracts However, 
migration from rural to rural remained very high coitipsred to 
any ether type of migration This trend h declining and the 
rural to urban migration u catching up It was found generally 
that high literacy, low economic development and increased 
pressure on the land were the main causes for out nugration. 
)a migration to cjtKt »ai eacouwged by the dependence on. 
agriculture, social customs and the increasing pace of indus<> 
trialiution (See Tabic I 4) 

Migrant population constitutes on Important component 
of urban population In Ind a The data available reveals that. 
30 to 60 per cent of the population of Indian cities lias been 
resedme m cities tor less than twenty years. The larger the city, 
the greater the migrant component of the population Citiei 
ssJth a population of a million or aore have a xotgrani popu-* 
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lation of over 50 per cent, whereas in cities of 300,000 or less, 
ini^ranis constitute 30 to 40 pet cent of the total population 


Table 1 4 Fer cent hfe-tune mlcraliuo streams b India 
1961 £1971 


- § 

^ s 

Is 

S 

|| 

ys 

II 

If 

ii 

If 

II 

ss 

Total 

iSit 

A Rural to Rorel 

St 67 

12.119 

3 97 

7}7i 

B Vrbm to Rural 

197 

> 12 

04S 

3S} 

CX Rural to Urban 

611 

4t9 

3 63 

14 64 

P Urban to Uifaan 

Z.OS 

nt 

2 69 

SOS 

Total 




10003 

iWl 

A Ron! (0 Rural 

SS6S 

lit: 

3 91 

7U4 

B Urban to Rural 

ISi 

)S9 

0 80 

492 

C. Rural to Urban 

6*7 

4.98 

3SS 

IS 00 

P Urbaa to Urban 

14S 

3ti 

314 

SS2 

Total 
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Jourtt Aireyi Cbslterjee Some ImpJkailora rfiht Future Trendi of 
Vrbaniiialait 


Cities which offer substantial lodustrial empIo>-mcBt attract 
larger numbers of rural emigrants Important aroonj these 
cities arc Bombay. Calcutta. Madras. Kanpur, Ahmcdabad, 
Hyfiwabad. Dhanbad and Singlibbum. CiUcs lilie Delhi, 
Bangalore, Baroda etc where non factory employment is 
-substantial attract a high proportion of migrants of urban 
origin Included in this are transport and coDUnuaication 
service establishments or manufacturing activities requiring a 
lughly sillied labour force As regards the quality of the 
migrant population 44 per cent is illiterate. 14 percent literate 
23 per cent With high school and lower education and the 
remaimng 1 9 per cent with bachelors or higher degrees Among 
the female migrants, S7 per cent are iWiterates, only 2 per cent 
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have university education A fauly large proportion (41 per 
cent) of migrants is below 34 yean of age 

la other words, the rural areas are contmuously being 
dramed of their best men. Tins u mainly because the rural 
areas are not able to sustain them there with adequate employ* 
ment or a decent life This should not suggest that life in urban 
areas is any way better Habitat conditions in many urban 
centres are unbearably vKine The major /actor which con- 
tributes to the migration is that the cttv m India seems to hold 
better promises of a mmimal subsutcnce than the rural areas 
in the perception of unemployed rural youth — educated or 
illiterate 


Economic Trends 

laQationary trends, unsteady and increasing prices, gallop- 
ing unemployment, stark interpersonal disparities >n incomes 
and coRSumptidR, an mcreasiRg majority of the people below 
the poverty line, increasing capital output ratio. limited oppor- 
tunities and viable projects for investment, continuous 
concentration of economic power .n a few hands— these are the 
characteristics of the Indian economy in recent years which 
make many Indian economists view n as a ‘falling futureless 
economy' ' Agricultural production m the country has been 
substantially increasing, no doubt, but the performance of the 
industrial sector has been mixed and the total increase in the 
income has been neutralised by the increasing population Some 
core sectors like coal, electricity, steel and fertilizers have been 
registering substantial growth, while certain subsectors like 
cotton textiles, yarn and some consumer durables recorded a 
decline in the year 1975 An cstimste of the Central Statistical 
Organisation (CSO) for the year 1975-76 has shown an mcreasc 
of 8.8 per cent m India's national income over the previous 
year, which w«arecord per/onnaqceiR the last 15 years The 
overall growth pattern m the same period has been quite 
discouraging (See Table I 5 ) 

The Net National Income for 1977-78 is estimated at 
Rs. 2 3 4000 million (at 19^1-61 prices) and the per capita 
income was Rs. 375 (Rs 113D00 at current prices) The per- 
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formance of the per capita income has been poor compared to 
the national income m the last 25 years 


Table 1^ Trends in national Income 



National lDCORie(Rt Ooici) 

Ptr Capita Income (Rs ) 

Year 

I 

1 

g 

5 

1 

< 

Ice 

fit 

At current prices 

C 

1 

< 

Ike 

ttl 

|sl 

196041 

1)263 

1)26) 

— 

30)6 

305 6 

— 

196142 

13987 

1)729 

3) 

3IS0 

309 2 

12 

196241 

1479) 

1)9)3 

IS 

325 9 

303 2 

—03 

196)64 

16977 

14771 

56 

365 9 

318-3 

33 

19644S 

20001 

158SS 

7S 

422.0 

333 1 

53 

196)46 

206)7 

15032 

—51 

425.5 

31)0 

—7.2 

1966.67 

2)848 

1)217 

09 

481 8 

307.4 

-1.2 

196748 

180)4 

1646) 

82 

5)4 4 

32)4 

so 

196849 

28607 

169)9 

29 

552J 

3270 

05 

1969 70 

31606 

18016 

64 

ins 

340 6 

42 

1970-71 

34 462 

19096 

60 

6)70 

353 0 

36 

im 72 

363)2 

J929t 

1 1 

657 6 

349 0 

—1 1 

1972-7) 

3694) 

19048 

—13 

7016 

3371 

—34 

1973-74 

49)96 

2014) 

57 

856.1 

3491 

36 

1974-75 

58137 

2018) 

02 

988 7 

343 2 

—17 

1976-76 

60293 

21952 

88 

1004.9 

3656 

6.6 

1976-77 

62700 

22400 

87 

10200 

365 0 

—01 

1977 78 

70800 

2)400 

45 

11)00 

375 0 

2.7 


Source Manoratna Yeaf Book 1978 I97S-77 &. 1977 78 figmea are 
from Statistical Outlmcofloeo. 1978 (liven m brackets) 


The economy has been undergoing very little stniciural 
changes (See Table i 6) The stnictural change is brought out 
by the composition of Net National product The share of the 
primary sector declined from 52^ per cent m 1960-61 to 42 7 
per cent la 1975-76 This fall isentirely due to the decline m the 
percentage share ongmatmg in gram and food production, the 
relative shares of forestry, mming etc, have shown marginal 
unprovemenls The contribution of the secondary sector to the 
overall domestic product increased slightly from 19 1 per cent 
to 22 8 per cent. It was the tertiary sector which grew 
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substantially It now accounts for as much as 34 5 per cent 
compared to about 29 percent m I960 61 Inother words the 
service sectors Iikre transport, public administration and defence 
have grown substantially, which is also suggestive of the causes 
for the inflationary trends 


Table I 6 Composiiloa of net domestic product 
(at I960 61 prices) 

Rs Crores 


Industry 

1990-<| 

1974-75 

1975 76 

share la 

1960.61 1975-76 

I Pfimarf 

6963 

8359 

9423 

52.1 

427 

] Agriculture 

6380 

7699 

8712 

493 

39 5 

3. Forestry and IO|g og 

174 

292 

311 

U 

14 

3 Fish og 

V 

12J 

130 

06 

06 

4 Min eg end quarrying 

134 

245 

270 

JO 

12 

II SffCifttary 

2549 

4748 

5023 

191 

218 

S Maaufaetunsg 

1854 

3439 

3396 

13 9 

1&3 

6 Construction 

62S 

1073 

1160 

4? 

S3 

7 Eleetnelty gu water 
supply 

68 

236 

267 

05 

12 

III Ttrtlarf 

3821 

7174 

7599 

287 

345 

8 Transport storage aod 
commuoicstion 

5?« 

1101 

1213 

4J 

55 

9 Trade hotels aod 
restauraats 

1194 

3253 

2392 

97 

109 

10 DankiQg and insurance 

160 

343 

394 

1 2 

18 

]l Real estate, ownership 
ofdweittngs and 
bi» cesa services 

392 

506 

514 

39 

13 

12 Puhl e admmisiratioa 
and deFence 

S38 

1392 

1672 

40 

76 

13 Other services 

861 

1374 

1414 

6.6 

6.4 

Kel domestic product 
at taeior tost J3335 

30281 

32045 

lOOO 

1000 


Sourt* ^taDorama Year Book I97S 


Agriculture continues to be the major economicactivity 
m the country as a whole Whereas cultivators form more than 
forty per cent of the total population agiicultural labourers 
alone constitute a whacking 26 33 per cent On the other hand, 
large scale industry has Only 594 per cent of the workers — n 
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very smaU proportion indeed TJJUs, nearly 70 per cent of the 
labour force 1 $ engaged in agnailtoral operations (See Table 
1.7) and there has been very little change m the past 


Table 1 7 • Percentage disfribotion of workers by lodnstrul 
categories, 1971 


Mam Acttviij 

An India 

Toial 

««tktn total 

(m 

nuUion) 

Rural 

Total yjo 

worker total 
fin 

miUKni) 

I. 

Cultivators 

7«^ 

43 54 

75J 

SI 59 

IL 

Axricullunl Labouren 

47.5 

2633 

45 6 

3071 

in 

Uvesiock. foreury, Sabtiif, 
hiintms and pUnUUon 
erthards and alhel aetiviues * 3 

r38 

37 

353 

IV 

Mtmet and quarryioc 

09 

0.51 

06 

a4i 

V 

(a) Household ladosity 

6.4 

3J2 

48 

3.31 


(b) Other (ban household 
industry 

WT 

5 94 

iA 


VI 

Cotuteuetha 

Z2 

t.23 

1 1 

ft74 

Vll 

Trade aod oouneree 

100 

5J7 

36 

2.44 

vni 

Traaspor(.storare and 
conunuiueaiioas 

44 

2.44 

1.2 

082 

XX. 

Other acrvKes 

15 B 

8 74 

79 

536 


Total 

1804 

100.00 

148 4 

too 00 


To add to the poor performance of the economy as a 
whole, unempIo^iDeiitia India is also mounting Until the 
Sixth Plan, employment generation was not considered as an 
important factor m (be planning process Consequently, none 
of the earlier Plans could provide jobs for more than sixty 
percentoflhcnnemployedatihebeginningof the Plans and 
the new entrants to the job iiiarlret dunng the Plans taken 
together* The Committee on unemployment appointed by the 
Government of India m 1970 estimated the likely number of 
unemployed persons in 1971 at I? 7 million, fn this 9 million 
Were totally unemployed and 9 imlLon partially 16 ! million 
of these lived m rural areas and 2.6 million m urban 
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Ra] Krishna tsfimted la (hat (he total uBcmp^ajTnent 
in the country was 39 3 miUton person] in i^hich unemployed 
Were 9 3 million, severely underemployvd 12.2 million and 
underemployed 7 8 million Aceordins to him 12 4 percent 
ofthe labour force HUncmptoved or undcrcrpployed In the 
rural areas total imemployiBentcosjlilutes 13.3 percent and m 
the urban areas it is ij. per cent * 

These average figures howesTr (ell \ery little of the 
structure of Income distribution Tlicpastdesclopmentinihe 
Indian economy, has benefited, by and large, the upper clau 
only and the poor sections arc uhert they were if not badly 
off The following (able (Table I S) ihow3 the distribution of 
personal family Incomes m 1964-65 compared to that of 
1967 68 


Table ] 8 Ditlrlbstioo of personal Ineoffle 


Decile ireufi ef 
perutauon from 
bmtomC.) 

194*45 

FrrctQtSfe shar* in 

]96T45 nmy 

f Told 
d ipcMbte 

Personal 

iseonw 

;iori0ul 
famUr Incone 

0-)0 

) 

J 

U 

16-S) 

4 

4 

30 

30-50 

S 

i 

37 

5040 

« 

$ 

4.4 

Jo- SO 

7 

6 

34 

5040 

« 

7 

70 

Ml-TO 

9 

9 

90 

7040 

II 

n 

lU 

ao-90 

14 

13 

}4< 

tO-tlM 

31 

35 

3«.5 


Snrt* MinlttfS ct PUBtloc. CovemMni of Ind-a 


r>en though lh«c f gutes arc somewhat outdated, erne mav 
assume that data about the distribution of persona) meome, 
etc presented here arc gmerany valid today No new 
deselopnents haw taVen p’ace in recent y'cart to have ujnifi- 
cintly changed the pattern of snenwe dittribution or of 
consumption espenditure The tttnJUtowardithewone On 
thfiwhfthv.ucftt^ttrt^rrettyiruehaJithatbeen In (be ^st. 
The bottom 50 per cent oftha population tabes care of erJy 
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25 per cent of the total income, and the top 30 per cent of the 
population has 75 per cent of the total income to dispose of 
Half of the population shares only 25 per cent of the total 
personat/family incomes while the other 50 per cent shares the 
75 per cent The top 10 per cent’s share is as much as 35 per 
cent The top 10 per cent istcn to twenty times better off than 
the bottom decile The consumption pattern also tells the same 
story (Table 19)* In a way, lh» disparity between the top 
and the bottom is not too different from that m other capitalist 
countries But m most capitalist countries m the West, even 
the poorest do not starve, and m absolute terms, the lo'Aest 
decile IS not that badly off. compared to the state of those m 
India And the percentage and size of those who are badly off in 
India are much too not high to cause alarm About 90 per cent 
of the households have annual incomes which would allow them 
to live only m the margin of subsistence and destitution The 
Committee on unemployment appointed by the Government of 
India m 1970, estimated that40percentofthepopulationare 
below subsistence level * 

This dualism is sharper in urban areas than m rural areas, 
because of the opportunities held out by the city to the illiterate 
migrant from the rural areas being very meagre The rural 
disparities arise from the disparities m the access to land and 
Its ownership From the table on the size of agncultural land 
holdings (see chapter on Land), we find the tremendous 
disparity as seen in other areas such as personal income and 
consumption More than 50 per cent of the holdings are less 
than one hectare which together comprise only 9 per cent of the 
total land We also find that 3 9 per cent of holdings arc over 
10 hectares m size and together constitute 30 9 per cent of the 
land under cultivation A cooperative form of organization of 
these small, numerous but scattered units has been attempted, 
in order to make them more economically viable However, 
the working and achievements of these cooperatives leaves 
much to be desired 

Existing government poliaes follow and reinforce the 
socio-economic disparities Government agencies help to build 
poor houses for the poor and afRuent mansions for the well to- 
do Land reforms have done little to change the agrarian 
structure in many states The realities of power distribution 
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are such that not much can be done to alter this pattern, 
especially as do political party u willing or able to provoke or 
support a “class war'* 


Table J 9 . Shares of dJD'rrait poops of popuIalSoa la Mai 
pthafe consumption, 197S-74 


Pet cent group 
otporulslion 

Rural 

Urban 

AU India 

0-5 (bottom 5>0 

138 

1 11 

131 

MO 

191 

161 

183 

10-20 

479 

417 

4 62 

2^^0 

3 87 

327 

370 

3040 

<90 

6 36 

673 

<050 

798 

751 

7 82 

iO.60 

919 

8 83 

904 

CO-TO 

10 63 

1044 

1031 

70-80 

12 30 

)2J9 

J132 

SD-90 

1537 

73 97 

1347 

90.9; 

9A2 

to 33 

973 

9W0i> ftop 

13 86 

15 81 

14 71) 

IVJOO 

mao 

too 00 

too 00 

Monthly per capda consumptlos (Rs) 


0-30 (average for 
Iwlconi 30Ji) 

2290 

23 17 

23 27 

70-100 (avenge for 

top 3050 

84 35 

113 19 

90 64 

O-IOO (avenge for 
entire 
pcpula(Im) 

4927 

62.05 

31 83 


Soifet' PlanaiPgCommiwiOji A Tethnital ftaf* «it ike Approach ta tke 
Fi/ihPlanirflmila mA'TP.AvnllV} 


llisblights 

If anything, these data based on the National Sample 
Survey (NSS) understate the inequality prevailing m India 
First, the NSS tends to leave o»l many of the destitutes who do 
not have any house on the one hand, and records meompletcly 
the consumption expenditure of the richest on the other. 
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Secondly, these data cover only connimption espendrture : 
savings of different groups arc excluded Since most of the 
saving cs done by the Upper elaste*. inequalfty of taeome (i e, 
consumption plus saving) is wider than indicated by consump- 
tion expenditure data alone 

Spatial Pattern of Development C>11 

'Hierc 1 $ no uniformity in either the past dcs-elopments or 
mthe interpersonal disparitythrough out the country There 
IS agricultural prosperity In some regions like Punjab, Haiy-ana, 
parts of Andhra Pradesh and KaTnata\a,and so oiu Agricultural 
development underlines habitat patterns, but it is the indust- 
rial and tertiary developments that upset the spatial cquilibnutn 
in population distribution as agricultural expansion is limited 
m its capacity to absorb the already existing labour force 
Moreover, it is noted that wherever agnculiural prosperity has 
occurred, it has been because of incomes of capital intensive 
techniques largely upsetting (he local labour market The inter- 
personal disparity has increased m such areas. Agriculture 
IS also tied up with nature's potential ; this last constitutes a 
great limitation. 

The history of industrial development in India is more 
that of forced development than of a natural evolution The 
Bntish occupation progressively destroyed Indian industries in 
metallurgy, textiles, handicrafis. building materials, chemicals 
and parmaceuticals No doubt these industries which almost 
disappeared were mainly village mdustnes and handicrafts, 
but their disappearaoce in a relatively short period and in a 
forced manner has much to do snth (be present distribution of 
population and the lopsided settlement pattern Modem 
industry IS, by and large, responsible for the industrial urban 
imperialism which has replaced the traditional economic 
ecology based on village and horiK based production units 
What was initiated during the Bntish period was contmued by 
mdependent India’s planners * 

The pace of industrialisation, and industrial divemCcation 
and spatial dispersal, hastnereasedsince independence New 
steel mills, petrochemical complexes, processing industries and 
wovtitcs Jijjviwir Amsbar.fliSn'OTrpavrtfoi*’ fthr cumrrty 
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These Industries are dependent or the raw materials, the 
energy sources, and Ibe industrial infraslnicture which are 
found all together only m or near the old meiropolitan centres 
Consequently no major change has occurred in thespaha} 
structure of industrialization m India Apparent trends towards^ 
spatial dispersal are not altogether absent, however 


Table 1 10 Level of Industrial development 
(Factory Sector — ^Statcwisc 1974-75) 
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The Jour states of West Bengal, Maharashtra. Gajarat and 
Tamil Nadu still lead the other states in uidustnal development 
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■which js also reflected m the per capita incomes of these states 
The maldistribution ofiadusirial development u also reflected 
m the pattern of licences issued by the government for new 
industrial ventures. Table 111 gives a statewise classification 
(in percentages) of total and approved applications for licences 
durmg the penod 1956-66 and 1974-77 


Table 1 11 Statenise disiribalios of indnslrial licences 


States 

Total 

19S6.6S 

Approved 

195646 

Issued during 
1974-77 

Maharashtra 

05 33 

27 37 

2439 

nest Bengal 

16Jt 

16 47 

870 

Tamil Nadu 

896 

969 

10 79 

Gujarat 

866 

8 89 

9 87 

Kerala 

3 II 

362 

417 

Karnataka 

Z98 

3.26 

471 

Bihar 

4 39 

516 

XI 8 

Aadbn Pradesh 

3 45 

3 32 

678 

Madhya Pradesh 

185 

146 

3 14 

Puniab 




(In^dtsi Haryana) 

7 45 

6.72 

9 71 

Rajasibaa 

1.97 

1 75 

278 

Ultar Pradesh 

770 

6.71 

<70 

Others 

577 

5J2 

5 91 


Soune Report of itie loduslnat Ljcrasu); pDbcjr Inquiry CbouBitlee. 
Govl of lodiA. July 1969 AStitsiica) Outline of India 1973. 
Tata Semen Ltd. 


It can be seen from this table that the four mdustnally 
.advanced states of Klahaiashtia. West Beoga], Tamil Nadu and 
<juj3rat accounted for 59 31 per cent of the applica- 
tions and 62.42 per cent of the liceaces issued in 1956-66 period 
and similar trends still continue 

A microlevel eiammation of the distnbution of all indust- 
rial licences, will reveal that there are high concentrations m 
some pockets even within the indostualised states. 

New ventures have been confined to certam already 
mdustnally advanced regions The interior of the country has 
received very ijtlle industrial investment Nevertheless 
tendencies towards spatial dispersal of mdustnes appear to be 
■slowly developing For caampie. the proportion of indn^tnal 
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Vkorkcrslo lolal workers In West Bengal, a relatively more 
industrialized state, dropped rtom 31 7 m 194S to 22 5 m 1963 
to 14 5 m 1974-75 Similar trends are also noticeable m some 
other states and a few states have unproved iheirpositlon 

(Table 1 12) 


Table 1 12 Dlstrlbulloo of todostrlal workers lo India 


ri 1 

Industrial tvorken as 

per cent 

of total workers 


|U4« 

1963 

1914*75 

Wesl Bengal 

3)7 

22.5 

14.3 

Bihar 

61 

37 

30 

Orissa 

04 

16 

1 6 

Maharashtra 1 
Qujarat 1 

347 

20 3 

92 

19 3 

93 

Tamil Nadu | 

103 

76 

too 

Andhra Bradeshj 



Uttar Pradesh 

97 

76 

S4 

Puajab 

t 3 

21 

U 

Detli 

11 

t7 

17 

Madhya Ptadesh 

31 

39 

42 

Olhecs 



"■ 


Saurte A Mitra Levels of Bey onal Developmeat in India . Ce&sus 
oflnd a 19st far 194$ tod U Gtorcs MaDorarea Year Book for 
1974-75 Bsures 


The maldislribulion of industrial development and tbo 
consequent dispariues are not coropJcIcJy accidental, they are 
more by deliberate design- The industrial and technological 
policy that was pursued by the Indian planners and the legacy 
of the British were such that ibis could be the only corollary- 
The chtisf administrators of modem India, • derjvcd fbeir 
intellectual inspiration from Western, particularly British, 
radical, political, economic and saentl&c ideas So, they had 
a grand and ambitious vision of an India rebuilt on the model 
of a socialist order based on capital intensive massive Indus* 
Uialisalion^ ’ 

The vague design, modelled after the West, of the future 
society was of a technocratic urban industrial one Retracmg 
♦JjA of traditional self reliance from the roots was ruled 
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out as unpractical, and it was sui^Ianted with new concepts 
-of industrial self reliance Hope was placed on growth modek 
of heavy industrialisation leading to concentrated urban 
growth A solution was sought m the largeness of industrial 
towns, and heavy capital oriented industries, clustered around 
already large urban centres This resulted in large scale 
migrations to urban areas Larger power projects were needed 
to supply energy to the industries and m the process greater 
destruction was done to forests and the ecology The shift m 
the technological change m agriculture also has lead to the 
-emergence of a new class structure, and elitist groups and to the 
growthofcities 

The mam point to remember is that it was not the socio- 
enviTonmental necessity or rural inefficiency that warranted 
this pattern of investment in India to produce the urban 
structure and the sociO'Spatial organization that we have 
today, it was due to the elite decision maker’s 'tunnel vision’ 
towards the ^est Underlying all this was the anxiety to catch 
up with the West 1( is also true that international geopolitics 
and geoeconomies forced countries like India to fall into the 
western technological trap But we most admit that we too made 
a little effort 


SuMunc Ur 

The trends discussed m this chapter have the following 
implications 

1 nie continuous growthofpopulatioa would put more and 
more pressure on the human seitlemenl system Unless 
Very bold steps are taken the heavy concentration in metro- 
pobtan areas is bound to increase If the population 
doubles by the turn of the century, the size of all the 
settlements will either have to be doubled, or an equal 
number of new settlements of similar divisions have to be 
planned, or, most of the smaller settlements have to become 
considerably larger to say the least All these alternatives 
mean tremendous mvestmentm sellJcments if the coadttioa 
of settlements is to be prevented from further deterioration. 

2 The economic trends are discouraging which mdicategnm 
prospects of additional mvestment in the settlements 
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development sector Constnictioa has a h»gh employment 
potential, but it cannot solve India’s economic problems 

3 The stfuetttre of the economy is dualistic Income difTer- 
enecs between (he (op strata and (he bottom strata arc 
alarming An Indian household does not live by wage 
income alone, it receives and could continue to receive 
other forms of income such as free services and amenities 
Provision for these and appropriate pncing policies could 
make a considerable impact on the difTerences fn the overall 
consumption of goods and services Such programmes, the 
basic needs programme for instance, form an important 
dimension m habitat policies 

4 The spatial imbalance has to lead to diffusion policies 
which in turn would have to be a dimension m the habitat 
policies 
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The Human Settlements System 


A WIDE lUhCE of humin settkmcDU are to be found in India. 
Hicy vary in size, structure, morphology and economy We 
have single dvielling settlement units such as the homesteads 
in Kerala and high density metropolilan cities like Calcutta or 
Bombay There are rural areas shovt mg high social indices of 
urban population as well as pockets m metropolitan atics 
shoeing rural characteristics 

The human settlement system in India consists of three 
major types urban, rural and fnbaL 

URsawsATio't Trents* 

The Census of India reported in 1971 that about 80 per 
cent of the people of India live in rural areas Of the 1991 
per cent of t^ population residing in urban centres, at least 
I 2 per cent lives tn towns which are nothing but large villages. 
This percentage isvery small indeed, but, when we lookat the 
urban population in comparison to the population data of other 
countries, we get a difTereat perspective ol the situation As 
given m Table 3 1, the total urban population of India m 1971 
amounted to about 109 million. This is more than the total 
population of any developing country of the world except China 
and Indonesia It is one third of the total population of Africa, 
and of North Amenca, about half that of the USSR, one 
fourth of the whole of Europe, and seven times that of 

* According lo the Census of India, a place becomes ntbui, if ii coutaiea 
score ibaa 5CCO popaJeiws icore tbaa 7S percent ot vbicbair 
engaged meoo-agriculiural ocrapabon and the density is more thsa 
IJXO penons per tq km. Of course there are exceptions. 
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Auslraha, New Zealand and the related islands put together. 
Leaving aside China, India has the third largest urban popula- 
tion m the world, the first and second being the USA and the 
USSR 


Table 2 1 India's srban population, 1901 1981 


Year 

Total urban 
poputatlon 

tocfvase la 
tnihiQiii 

Percent 

irmesse 

1901 

25 85 

_ 

_ 

]9]l 

25 94 

009 

03 

192i 

28 09 

2.t5 

83 

1931 

33 46 

3 37 

192 

1941 

4415 

1069 

332 

1931 

6144 

18 29 

414 

1961 

78 94 

55 50 

26 4 

1971 

10J90 

29 94 

378 

}$8I 

152 00 

43 19 

39 4 


Note . Piturn for 1981 are eetmtaied 


When (he British left India the spatial economy was already 
highly centralized The pattern ol industrialization, infrastruc- 
ture development and social welfare since independence, there- 
fore, led to increased enugratioii froni rural areas to towtis and 
cities The number as well as the population of class I towns 
With 100,000 or more population grew rather rapidly The 
number ofclass I towtuincreased from 49 m 1941 to 150 m 
1971 — a three fold increase Class 11 and III towns also 
increased but the small towns decreased in number (Table 2.2) . 
notwithstanding (he allowance made for a change in the defini- 
tion of towns by the Census of India from time to time If we 
examine the share of the urban population progressively 
claimed by each class of (owns In India, (Table 2 3), we come 
to the same conclusion 

The population of the •‘miUion* cities which were five m 
number m 1951, (Calcutta, Bombay, Pelhi, Madras and 
Hyderabad] Increased far more rapidly than the urban popula 
tion. By 1961, two more cities, Ahmedabad and Bangalore, 
Here added to the oMgiaalflve Kanpur and Pune joined the 
clubby (971. It is estimated that by i9St, there may be five 
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Decline In the number of lowni of a particular c!#i» Is subse<iueit yeort hi ptrtly because of smaller tovms moving 
up theTiierarchy or because of change in definition of town by the Census of India- Pcrccnlases Indicate the growth 
of the number of town* 
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more cities with a million or more population. Most of these 
are industrially and commercially unportant cities 


Table 2.3 Per cent of nrbao popnladoa living m varions 
classes of towns in lodla, 1901 1971 


Size Popuiai on 

Qass 

2»0i 

1931 

1961 

1971 

1 

1 00 000 or more 

224 

274 

48 37 

52 41 

It 

50 000-99999 

U 9 

119 

1189 

14 15 

III 

20000-49999 

US 

ns 

Ik S3 

IT 36 

IV 

10000-19999 

191 

190 

13 03 

I2JJ4 

V 

5 000-9 999 

20.4 

17 3 

723 

S2t 

vr 

Less than SOOO 

C3 

S6 

0 95 

0 80 


Apart from these giants there arc 142 very big cities with a 
population above 1 00 000 many of which are above the 
S 00 000 msrk They are either capits}s of states or port 
towns or industrially and commercially important cities Most 
of them cluster around the coasts or in the Canga plain There 
are only a few of them m the centra! part of India 

The medium sued tovms (50 OOO— I 00 000) arc mostly 
those which have grown in the recent past mamly because of 
theif administrative iraportanee or the presence of small 
industries There are 221 of them now A number ofnew towns 
Will also come in this category Small towns (10 OOO'^SO 000) 
and very small towns (below 10 000) are mostly market towns 
(overgrown villages) with predominantly rural characteristics. 
There are many single function towns m this group such as 
railway junctions industrial townships etc 

The new towns in India are many which were established 
to house large industries or to house capitals or administrative 
headquarters of states The fonnet category include steel 
towns like Bhilai or Rourkela or coal and lignite mining towns 
like Neyveli Most of these tovraa are planned and contain 
populations between SO 000 and 200 000 Most of them are 
low density developments, bot congestions have got in at some 
quarters already Chandigarti and Gandhinagar are two large 
new (owns which are completely planned mamly to locate the 
state capitals of Punjab and Gujarat But Chandigarh has been 
criticised as being wholly non Indian m us appearance as well 
as structure and is now growing beyond the bounds of rigid 
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plaonms into suburbs and slums Candhmagar noer took oS, 
though huge amounts were usesied there and government 
offices have moved m from Ahmcdabad which IS about 60 km 
away 

A number of satellite towns were also created m India, or 
are being planned such as Fandabad near Delhi or Marimalai- 
nagar near Madras. Bombay is going m for a large ventureto 
create a New Bombay of about a million population across 
Ihe Thana Creek The performance of these new ventures is 
jettobcseenaslhey have been planned with Western know- 
how and ideals in mmd 

From the Table 2.2 it could be inferred that the number of 
iargertowns above a 50.000 population is increasing faster 
while that of the smaller towns IS almost stagnant The total 
number of towns is also not increasing very much. This shows 
little opportunities held out by small towns for attracting 
population. If such a trend continues, we will have 8 large 
number of very large towns w«h very few smaller centres by 
AD 2000 

This inference could be supported by Table 2.3 as well One 
can also infer from Tables 2.2 and 2 3 that larger towns are 
now attracting relatively fewer migrasts than before although 
tn absolute terms their share IS still very large. At the other 
end of the scale are the small towns whose number as well as 
share in Urban population is progressively declining There is 
u clear tendency of mtennediaxe towns with populations 
ranging between 50,000 to 1.00.000 to grow faster both ra 
number and population. It has also been noticed that very 
large cities of more than 3,00.000 population still grow very 
fast The pcrccnuce of people Irving in smaller towns 
continues to decline white those m larger cities continue to 
rnerease. The above pattern is noticeable at regional levels too 
^Table 2 4) Except for states like Kerala, Haryana and 
Rajasthan which do not have larger cities with 1,000,000 or 
more population, all others show lower rates of growth of class 
I towns than ^ class II towns h may also be noted, that 
Oxcepl for Kerala and Tamil Nadu all other states have 
registeredadeclinemihepopulatjonof class VI towns mdi- 
caung the lack of employment oppoitumties and other faci- 
lities m these towns. 
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Table 2 4 points to wide regional variations in urbanization 
The eastern micro region of the country excluding West Bengal 
with less than 10 per cent of population living in urban areas, 
IS far below the national average The central region consisting 
of U P , M P and Rajasthan is also below the national average 
but far above the Eastern region The Western region consist 
ing of Gujarat and Maharashtra is far above the national 
average Tamil Nadu in the south is next only to Maharashtra 
Andhra Pradesh and Kerala are below the national average, 
but Karnataka, with 24 31 percent of its population being 
urban is well above the national average 


Fig 3 

Location of Class I Towos and tiieir Growth Sate 1961 1971 
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Majn Issues m Urban DEVELOPXtcNT 
The Weight ropulatloo Growtli 

Urban growth in India is faster than the population 
growth This is quite natural considering the low diversity of 
ihc economy and the low level of the urban content This 
would reflect a healthy trend if economy diversification too 
would be as fast and widespread In that event urban growth 
would be a result of more and mote areas becoming towns and 
more and more towns becoming larger Cities Butwehave seen 
that diversification and structural change in the Indian 
economy has been slow The expansion of employment m the 
secondary sector has been vetys low Whatever changes have 
occurred have been concentrated m a few regions The 
mcreasedurbanisationmlndiaisnot therefore a product of 
the diversihcatioa of the economy and industrialisation nor is 
It a resultoftheubiquitousincreasemthedemaad for goods 
and services of urban origin Thenumber of towns isaltnost 
stagnant and already existing large places become larger and 
larger This u mainly because smaller places and villages hold 
out little opportunities The entire weight of urban growth is 
tbniston the existing largerurban places which aremfactnot 
ui a position to absorb aft of it economically or physically 
This tvpe of urbanisation can hardly be considered healthy 

Lopsidedness of Urban Ilierardiy 

A healthy relation between urban centres and the rural 
hinterland does not obtain everywhere Urban places are 
mostly products of the expansion of capitalist economy 
Consequenlly growth has occurred mostly in places which ate 
eSBcienlina capitalist sense and therefore have not played 
muchofa catalytic role lathodevelopment of the hinterland 
Urbanisation has been expanding from top to bottom rather 
than being thrown up by the surplus growth in the local area 
Even m areas of agricultural prosperity liVc parts of Punjab or 
places like Mandya district in Karnataka State the agrarian 
ichange has helped only the top stratum of the rural population. 
Urban development in such places has been iSsier, no doufit. 
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but Jt has occurred without any strong urban economic base 
The tertiary population has mercased m such places Further, 
even m such areas a few cities have grown very large while 
others have stagnated or declined Obviously, this indicates 
that these centres work as mechanums to suck up the rural sur- 
plus generated m those areas to larger urban places The rural 
‘kulaks’, who assimilate the gams of the green resolution ha\e 
more links with urban capitalists than with the rural labour 

These strained rural urban links are reQected in the spatial 
and rankwise skewness in the distnbution of urban population 
The small towns are few and far between, moreover, they are 
not strong enough functionally or otherwise to make a dent m 
the dualistic settlement structure which has come into beii^ 
This has led to a further weakening of the rural economy 
which has a deleterious impact on the urban economy 

The Problem of Expansion and Absorption of Newcomers 

This skewness and lopsidedness is reflected m the accen- 
tuated economic base of the 2462 towns m India A study 
conductedm 1961 showedthatof 2462 towns in 1961 47,23 
per cent were service towns, 39 69 per cent mdustrial towns 
and 13 09 per cent were centres of trade and transport 156 
per cent of the service lownshadhighly diversified functions 
while 32 7 per cent of them had a highly accentuated mam 
function Among the industrial towns the mam type function 
was highly accentuated m 48 1 percent and highly diversified 
m 10 8 per«nt of towns Among the towns specializing m 
trade and transport, 16 3 per cent had diversified functions and 
37 per cent had the mam type highly accentuated (Table 2 5) 
The situation would be the same even now 

The urban concentration high accentuation of economic 
activity as well as the low capacity of the towns to expand 
economically has serious employment implications. Even m 
the larger towns employment opportunities m the formal and 
mdustrial sectors do not tnerease very fast and consequently it 
IS the informal sector with its highly innovative character which 
holds out opportunities, though limited, to the new migrants 
Unemployment and underemployment arc, therefore, quite 
severe m urk>aa areas 
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T&bte 2.5 : nmctfonsi clastRcaOon of Indian (aims end cities 
by type end d{Tm{5ea(ron->*1951 


Diversif cation 
of function 

Trpeoftottn 
Service BSaitroP 

Trade* 

Trampofi 

All 

Town* 

HIjMy divenifled 

tsi 

106 

114 

40t 


(15 6) 

(108) 

(35A) 

(16 3) 

Moderately diversified 

293 

212 

91 

596 


(25.2) 

(217) 

(282) 

(34 3) 

Mam type 

3» 

>89 

54 

552 

aeceoiuated 

P5 5) 

09 4) 

(16 8) 

(224) 

Mala type highly 

3S0 

470 

68 

913 

accentuated 

(3L7) 

(481) 

(19 6) 

(37 0) 

Total 

1,161 

(4773) 

997 
(39 69) 

322 

(13 08) 

3.462 

(iOO) 


Seuret ' Atholc Nbifa * A fuACtMul OwsiScaiioo pf India > Towns’* in 
Peittfia p/Pppulathn Chant* In MIo by Asbtsh Bose 

(ed),Kew Delhi, AttledPuMsbm )967 


According to Raj Krishna’s estiroatet there were 10,00,000 
tincfliployed persons in the urban areas m India constituting 
2 7 per cent of the urban labour force In 1971. Theunder- 
cropJoyed were 5 5pcr ccnl(31,00,W)0 persons) in which 31 
per cent Here severely underemployed Another estimate (by 
CMIE) gives « much higher figure of 3 1 per cent of un- 
employed and 55 per cent of underemployed m which 3 8 per 
cent were severely underemployed * 

DeterioratSoii of Quality of Life 

The incapacity of cities to absorb the impact of growth is 
most evident in the squalor of poor housing inadequate basic 
amenities and slums According to the National Building 
Organization, there were 18 54 million dwelling units m the 
urban areas of India in 1971, occupied by 19 12 million house- 
holds 5 8 lakh households (304 per cent of total) had no 
separate houses and 2 94 million households (1 5 37 per cent of 
total) had no separate pucca or semi pucca houses With regard 
tb ibc quality ofIiou5mg,tfieNBl3 reports tfiat r/rpercenc 



Tabte Z.6 : Sameromposcots of emitomB£a<atqfl>litf la bantu settlmcnts 
(as repeated by (he couatrj report prescolcil at Vancoarcr) 
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la nctropolitaD cities neufy 
25.35^ population lives la 
tluau and in sqoaiter 
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‘Sount NslionM Buildings Organization, Minijtrrof W«»s. Ilogiiof & Urban Dcvctopment, GovemnKnl of India 1973. 
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(b) linear villages, 

(e) iffcguJarfy clusjered vilJagfs aad 
(d) scattered homesteads 

KucJeated and clustered villages are the most common types 
l4neai villages are usually arranged on both sides of a street 
and are common in South India Scattered homesteads are 
found m Kerala and parts of Assam and West Bengal • 

On the rural front the situation is just the reverse of urban 
settlements As is evident from the following table 3 7 it is 
the small sue villages which predominate There was a reduc 
tion of more than 10 percent in the total number of small 
Villages m the last census decade LargcrviUages have increased 
in number and sue Already more than 12 per cent of the rural 
population are living in areas of more than SOOO population 
which IS one of the qualifications for a place to be classified as 
urban (assummg it is a nucleated single settlement) About 
half the rural population lives m villages of sue 1000-5000 The 
growth of population is also highest m medium sued villages 
Thisshowsihatakindof agglomeration is tabng place la a 
small way in the rural areasaswell It also means that new 
rural settlements are rarely formed and the existmg ones are 
growing into larger ones However, one cannot infer that the 
small villages wiK disappear m the forseeable future as the rate 
of decline m their number is quite slow 

On the other hand very small settlements are quite substan 
tial m number at present and are capable of having planning 
problems About a quarter of all villages in India have a 


*Tbe Csosus CDosKteTt cbereveniK «iTti(e as a runt setdeoKnC and 
iherefore oa; consist of a Dudeated village, or a clnster of sercfal 
hamkta or in totne cases as m Kenta a fairis Uif area (socsetuna as 
nnichasSsq ko) and a larte popaUtioti (sometnDcs DMe iMo 
iOOOO) The msalfsis of census data as done below baa to be nsder 
stood Cl this ligbi and should act be iDucuided. Hoit¥ver tbe aafirtCT 
of seulemeets in most parts cd India contd be constdeied as oucJeat 
ed and oMenninas wuh a levenne TtUase. Ii is also not naeommoo 
tobavesatelliehamtetsarcrand aUrsevQIageas products of popo- 
btion increases and socioecooomic teosioos. Very large villages are 
mostly not nadeated siogle siUages. la fact Kerala shoold hare 
been taken eoeapleiely out of tbis analysis as a distincuon b e tween 
town and viUages can rarely be made there either m physical appear 
aoce or in focHXCOooauc cbaiactenstm 
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population numbering less than 200 The number of small 
villages are proportionately larger in Madhya Pradesh, 
Bihar, Ximachal Pradesh Uttar Pradesh and West Bengal 
In Madhya Pradesh and Andhra Pradesh the number of 
villages with less than 200 population is very high Partly 
due to the ternm and the poverty of resources m these two 
states a sizeable population (38 per cent in M F and 68 8 
pet cent m A P) live m these tiny villages There have been 
some suggestions m the past for (he planned evacuation of such 
villages and the shifting ofpopulation to bigger villages But, 
how far these are practical and wise from the socio-economic 
and ecological point of view is yet to be ascertained 


rg 4 

Generalised Zones of Rural Setttementi 
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Tin: iiuvuN smtEyj>*TS system 

T.ble 2 8 : SlMMTl* dhlilbolloii ol TllhltJ «cconll»s 1« 

popaUttoa (1971) 
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Note There IS a *1 ght d tcrepaitcy between this table aod Table 2 7 The 
total miTiber of villages la the lowest two classes (less than 500 and 
500 to 1000} do noi agree with table 2.7 individually but taken 
together the difference tsvetysmall namely of^ villages Tbismay 
be due to a d ffereowe to dassificaiioo 
* Include three vJIages at hfantpurfor which details are not available. 
** Includes Mim district, now constituted as Union Territory of 
Mizoram. 

••• Separate population of three villages not availabl* 

Oaacarofulegammatioo. table 2 7 of this section and 
tables 2 2 and 2 3 of the previous section tend to reinforce the 
generally held view that lamatten of human settlements India 
IS dicbotoaous m development There are a few towes each 
of which IS engulfed in a vast hinterland of too many tiny 
villages On an average, there are about 135 villages for each 
town in the country What makes the situation worse is the 
weak links between towns and vrllages There are not only few 
small towns but also few large villages (barring the scattered 
homestead patterns and cluster or hamlets of revenue villages) 
There are thus a few large towns and too many small villages 
While the former groan under their own weight the latter have 
too meagre resources to evolve viable economies 


Rural Povertv and the Lsvinq Environvent 

As shown earlier rural areas are habitated by poorer people 
in India Estimates show that more than 50 per cent of the 
ruralites live below the poveny Ime* 

According to the Ptaniung Commission, the bottom 3{> 
per cent of the rural populatton consumed on an average goods 
worth only Rs. 22 90 per moath (m 1973 74) The top 30 
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per cent's average consumptioawasRs 8435 The consump- 
tion level in urban areas was slightly better at the top 30 per 
cent But at the bottom 30 per cent it was similar to that of 
rural areas 

This ilispaiity in income aind consumption js indeed more 
in urban areas, compared to rural areas The contrast is less 
here Nonetheless the poverty m rural areas is as grave as m 
the urban areas In rural India the disparity u mainly due to 
the duparity m land holdings and livestocl Severe unemploy- 
ment of agricultural labour is also another factor As per one 
estimate (Raj Krishna 1971) 13 2 per cent of the labour force 
(2,62,00,000 people) m the rural areas was unemployed or 
underemployed in which 4 5 percent was severely under- 
employed and 4 2 per cent was unemployed These estimates 
are based on a sample survey, and it is argued by some eco- 
nomists that the actual unemplovment in the rural areas is 
much higher Another estimate ( by CMIE ) stated that 
unemployed were 5 7 percent and unemployed and under- 
employed together constitufed 17 7 percent in 1?71 ♦ 

Poverty IS reflected m the environmeotal condition of the 
Villages also About 90 percent of the houses m rural ladia are 
made of mud. wood, tliatehcs and various tvpes of local 
materials About half oftbetotalnumberofvillagesliave no 
puccahousesat all, which are durable Only 31 percent oC 
villages have more than 5 pucca buildings Overcrowding is. 
not a phenomenon in urban areas alone, it has its rural counter-, 
part About 40 per cent of the rural population resides in one- 
room houses, 29 percent in two room houses and 14 per cent 
m thirc-room houses Basic amenities such fls water supply, 
bathrooms and latrines arc scarce, if not absent Only 4.2 
per cent of the population living m less than 2 per cent of the 
villages have access to piped water Over 70 percent of the 
households depend on wells ponds and lakes for this essentia) 
commodity, 94 percent have no bathrooms and 97 per cent 
have no latrines. The sources of water, which are considered 
to be polluted available to the households are 63 03 per cent 
from wells, 6 45 pcrcentfrom tanks and ponds, 9 35 percent 
from tube wells, and Z41 per cent from ether sources* Only 
40 percent of the rural population has electricity (See also 
table 2 6) Commconal encfRr is very rare and more than 90 
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percent of niralites live using muscle power, cowdung cakes 
and firewood These sources of energy are also becoming 
costlier 

What IS redected in the housing and other conditions is 
only a part of the rural poverty There arc also more challeng- 
ing issues such as severe malnutrition, high illiteracy, dram of 
the educated and pioneering ones to urban areas and wholly 
unsatisfactory health conditions Some of these are products 
of the lack of vitality of the rural economy m the present day 
Indian context and the perpetuation of a highly stratified 
socio-economic structure based on caste and ownership of land 
The rural economy at present is a curious mixture of feudalism 
and capitalism. High dependence on agriculture and lack of 
any diversification m the rural areas is also another important 
factor There are also some problems associated svith the 
scattered nature of the rural settlement pattern and the 
laabilityofmanysmallsettlementsio create enough demands 
to providf and support eve* baste factftStes hke »atcf, 
health facilities and schools It is also true that the design of 
these facilities at present is highly incongruous to rural 
culture and economy 

Rural settlements in India nonetheless, have played a very 
important role m shaping thecountrv sculrure and economy 
Astbevast majority of Indians live there, rural SMtlements 
cannot be written off as marginal areas and peripheral to 
modern or future India It is true that past policies originating 
from the urban elite have done much damage to rural 
economy and rural life They have also tried to ssriteofT 
India s rural areas as a curse and a passmg phenomenon which 
must be helped to vanish The national report presented at 
Vancooverevenconcocieda lie to belittle the role of villages 
nnd glorify the urban 

Rural India \%as target} uaafflcted by political change and 
contributed marginally sts share of goods and serrieesto the 
jtational economy The self-contained nature of the Indian 
village tended to make them inward looking to the extent 
that at times they got isolated from the monetary system 
Even today, agriculture and its ancillary activities continue 

to be the main occupation of the nual population It was 
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during the freedom struggle that hfahatma Gandhi 
brought to the attention of the nation theplightofthe 
rural masses and the socially depressed people, and tried 
to brcaL the barrier between rural and urban com- 
munities * (italics ou«) 

How can rural India's contribution which 1 $ more than 40 
per cent of the national income through its own share m 
agriculture (apart from contribution to other sectors) be consi- 
dered marginal ? In the past, the vil'ages* role was greater 
and only with the advent oftnodem industry, did the role of 
Villages start dimmishing It ts incorrect to say that Indian 
villages are inward looking, when they make the urban areas 
swell and also survive to a large extent Many political fflove> 
menta m India, gamed their momentum m rural areas and 
many others did not succeed since they didn’t have rural roots. 
What Gandhi attempted was not to salvage villages and open 
them to urban areas, but to show the ignorant urban man of 
India, the culture to which he belonged, and which survives 
only m the villages This isnot to mean that all that is rural 
IS good, (though It may be true that all that is rural is truly 
Indian) But to condemn all that is rural as bad and unpro* 
gressive is a highly prejudiced view, inculcated among the 
educated elite m India by the Western educational system and 
values And it IS a fact that India's visualisable future is still 
predominantly rural 


TWDAL Sem-EMEKTS 

Tribals ui India are found mostly m forest areas or nearby 
haunts, but it is not uncommon to find them mcitiescs well. 
What makes a group tribal is their priinilive occupations, such 
as hunting, food gathering etc There are three types of tribal 
groups in India— sedentary, semi-sedentary and nomadic. 

Sedentary groups are found in many parts of India, 
especially m the forests They either do shifting agriculture, of 
collect food or hunt Most of these settlements would be near 
water bodies and rivers They are permanent settlers ra their 
Villages which are normally smaU and builtmostly of forest 
materials Their number in most areas is not very large and 
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they used to be pretty isol&ted Tlicy move to cities nowadays, 
to sell their products But there are areas like the Bastar region 
m Madhya Pradesh, where tribals predominate large areas such 
as a district or more Extensive tribal areas are found m the 
states of Madhya Pradesh Orissa, Maharashtra, Gujarat, 
Andhra Pradesh, Bihar and Rajasthan 

Scmi-sedentary groups also depend cn shifting agriculture 
and forests, fruit rootsasdgame Theirhouses are built for 
temporary residence for an year or two Even when they are 
settled at a place, the village is occupied only for a few months, 
then the whole community moves out With cattle and sheep in 
search of pastures new 

The third type in the tnbal group is the nomad who has no 
permanent settlement This group is very small m India and not 
confined only to forests, nor even to rural areas 

Many of these tribal settlements are now facmg different 
types of problems, which they were never used to First, 
many irrigation projects inundate their settlements or close their 
movement routes to the outside Second, the forest protection 
by govemmentputmanyoftbemagarn to difliculty Hnntmg 
and (he many tribal occupations they are used to, cannot 
be practiced freely now m many places A thud type of threat 
for them is the unimaginative programmes made for tnbal 
development itself The Govenunent of India has a special 
programme for tribal development which, it is alleged docs 
more barm to them than good 

The FimiRE of Human Settxemevts is Isdia 

We noticed in the last chapter that the prospects of popula 
tion gromh, at least m absolute figures, if not in growth rates. 
Will have serious repercussions on the land, employment and 
even food Thefollowing table 2 9 gives the estimates of popula 
tion growth 

These projections arc m fact based on optimistic assump- 
tions If the birth rate IS iu>t reduced as much as is required, 
and if growth rales remam almost the same the story might be 
different The Malthusian devd may gobble itself up There arc 
also doubts whether the Indian economy would be able to take 
up the weight of this population growth All these questions 
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apart, there is also a big question, where wilt the population be 
living, m what kind of eettlemenia and under what conditions ? 


Table 29 : Estimates of popnlatlon gronth, 1971-2001 




Peputation 

Sinh led drilh tsttS 


Milllens 

Ktie of growth 

Binb rate 

iTeatb rate 
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548 

34 8 

39 4 

16.9 

)9S| 

£«S 

319 

329 

13.9 

1991 

80) 

199 

28 J 

lad 

2001 

945 

180 

2S^ 

97 


Souret Ceniui oT lixlia ]MI aod Ptfculanon of India ]974-\Vorld 
Population Year. CICRED Senes, Rraiurar Cenerat of India 


Some projections say that by A D 2000 there will be 30 per 
cent of the population living m towns Then what would bo the 
nature, number and sire of these towns’ Will these populations 
he accommodated m the larger cities or smaller cities ? WiUthe 
snigratiofl to urban areas continue? With the mereose m 
population, do we have any prospect of improving the quality 
of life incities and villages? 

It IS pointless to ponder over these questions if the trends 
are secular and uitt go on thus There are some chances, 
however, of changing the situation by a collective will There is 
a possibility of changing the course of events if we are determi- 
ned to make changes in society Wo need more serious thought 
and action m this regard than mere projections We need 
normative thmking and a vision of outfurture What kind of 
society can we crealcand what would he the pattern of human 
settlementsinthatsociety? And what should be our strategy 
<o achieve this end? 

There are conflicting views at present Some advocate 
greater emphasis on rural areas They argue that a majority of 
Indians live there and will continue Co do so Our primary 
stress therefore, should be to improve their lot and contain them 
Ihetc Thiswili retard migraiMwiaivd mbatiisaUoiiQfthe kind 
wchad, the argument goes This group supports sma'J scale 
technology, rural industriatisation and 'small is beautifur There 
is yet another group who secs the Ihture mainly mtertns of 
heavy industrialisation and uibaaisation Cities and city life are 
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what ultimately taVc a country to modernisation, they argue 
But most of them also concede that the pattern of urbanisation 
should not be haphazard as in the past, it must be directed 
towards desirable channels Very large cities should not be 
allowed to grow, but smaller and intermediate ones should 
This group wants to assimilate the gams of high technology 
exemplified by the West A third group mediates between the 
two and argues for an emphasis on small and intermediate 
towns, not as a channel of urbanisation, but as centres of 
growth and development lO the rural areas, thus providing the 
basis for an urban future society where the difference between 
the quality of life, between the rural and urban be reduced 
This group wants to get the positive gams of both the above 
approaches 

While the first two approaches baveshadcsof extremism 
and do not give full weight to history and the context, the third 
IS a distant dream, too costly to experiment All these argU' 
mente however miss two mam factors One, the fundaRiental 
stratified situation m society, and second, that a settlement 
pattern cannot be created by will, but is a product of socio* 
economic evolution A desirable approach should start from a 
realistic analysis of past and present and action should be based 
on the cleatunderstandmgoftbe future we want to create In 
thisapproach the rurban vision could be a direction to guide 
actions of the present 
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The Quality of Life in Urban 
Settlements 


The profile given by sUlistics at the maCTolevel are too 
inadequate and simplistic to provide a complete picture of the 
urban environments m Inda In this chapter, we present a few 
urban case studies Shelter and residential enviroameot define 
the immediate habitat conditions and newouldtbereforebe 
focussmg on this aspect of four selected cities , one large million 
city m the south, namely Madras, another million city m the 
west, AhmedaU, and a small town m UP (north), Bela 
Pratapgarh. We would also discuss the cultural practices which 
create the habitat autonomously withm the context of oCBcial 
rules Both these — cultural practices and oSicial standards — are 
based on dilTeruig perceptions of the environment and needs, 
and have been based on different value systems. 

The value system of the vast majority m the city is tern* 
pered by their socio economic conditions which are structurally 
different from those of the decision makers who regulate the 
urban form The majority acts from necessity, on a survival 
strategy, and its ideas about the shape of its habitat axe 
framed by limited means, extreme aipects of the climate, an 
* out of doors” lifestyle and the absence of a well developed 
supportmg technology 

The decision makers on the other hand decide on the basu 
of “taste”, learned values and Utopian ideals The reality of the 
present is an abstraction to tben and they live m an imaginary 
world of the future m which comfort, neatness fresh air and 
sunlight, trees and gardens, complete sanitation, interesting 
shapes and forms arc all a part The city they hope for is not 
different from British, American or Russian new towns where 
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the climate, the technology, the social pattern and the con* 
sumption levels are very diflercnt Therefore, the planned form 
ofthecity Is incompatible with the needs of the users 

The majority of the population effectuate city form only in 
shaping their own houses TTicrcfore, it is in regard to shelter 
that condicls often arise Public bodies cannot build houses 
for less than ten thousand rupees meeting their D^^n standards 
and the majority of households cannot afford such an expensive 
house What they can afford is against the law and sub* 
standard They are too dense, have inadei^uate sanitation, poor 
lightingand ventilation, illegal matins and set backs and often 
not even built on their own land Sometimes the houses arc 
built in the middle of what the development plan has set aside 
for a public road or park 

Our case studies will try to present these predominantly 
private reactiont to a predominantly 'public concern', viz the 
environment of shelter However, these ease studies are not 
umfoim tn their presentation In Ahmedabad ue stress the 
predominant elements of the urban form which is privately 
produced in Madras we took into two old neighbourhoods >n 
particular and at Pratapgarh we look at the city through a 
bird«e>e 

Aiiviedabao~A VAWery or Urban Forms * 

The Indian city — small or big— contains a variety of urban 
forms bungalows slums, tenements, chnwh, cheris etc Some 
are products of public reaction some products of private action 
We chose Ahmedabad to show this variety to represent the 
prominent patterns of an Indian city What follows in sequel 
IS a discussion of Ahmedabad but similar forms could be found 
with little variation elsewhere 

Six types of urban forms have generally been observed in 
the city of Ahmedabad They are pefs, city villages, cAoh/j, 
bungalows, hutments and flats 


* Tbit etiidr cendkclrd In' CC Benn nger, Frtieoily D recior 
IDS Mysore 
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Pols are the most uniquely Abmedabadi form ofscttle- 
ment They are found in Saurashtcian cities and m Rajasthani 
cities as well but in Ahmedabad their form is rigidly adhered 
to by most of the walled city It should be noted by the reader 
that Ahmedabad was founded by Muslims, though the vast 
majority of citizens had always been Hindu In the early 
years this Hindu population consisted of the merchants, crafts- 
men, learned men and Rnancters who supported the court which 
acted as a controlling agent Even up to the nineteenth century 
durmg the Maratha rule, the majority of city dwellers were- 
living ma hostile environment, ruled by outsiders. This need 
for protection was complicated by the conservative nature of 
Gujarati culture and its dependence on caste to structure 
society and define functional roles These two facts became- 
formativeelementsmthecity’sgrowih To thismust beadded 
the fact that Ahmedabad has always been a centre of com- 
merce, textiles and fman^ The people always had objects to 
protect and save The po/ then u the community of a castp 
group m this hostile environment Each pel is an externally 
bounded community with a Single gate, a gate keeper’s house* 
at least one pol temple wells and its own system of streets and 
courts The pels are connected Ihiough secret doors betwcea 
houses whi^ back on each other The pol was originally 
the place of a particular caste or community The richer 
members of that community had larger houses or 
karelts located on the main courts which are called cAohAt. 
Thepoorerfamilieshad the narrower plots and the plots on 
small lanes or gvlhs The typical house is composed of a row 
of rooms fronted by a platform called ona After two rooms 
would come the house court or cAowA and then one or two 
more rooms at the back Most bouses reached two, three or 
even more storeys high A ncher family might have a two or 
three-bay wide house instead of the one row of rooms. As the 
house goes up it projecu further into the streets which are 
narrow and little balcomes overhang the street below 

The pels have their own worlds off their mam streets where 
the shops and major government buildmgs are found 
Mosques which represented the religion of the ruling 
were also on mam roads m the public plaxs. Mnshm houses 
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a5so predommanlly faced the open roads Thus the visjbJe city 
was the nihng Muslim city while the vast majority who were 
Hindu lived inside theirpofe hidden away from the public life 
ofthecity 

The pol IS ruled by its ciders, who are elected into a com 
inittee of five to eight members The gioup is called a punch and 
it has a budget collected from each house based on the number 
ofkitchens and whether a man was a landowner or a tenant 
Those having a business oftbeirowTi arc charged extra The 
primary functions of the pa/ich include keeping of the gate, 
mamtamiBg the temple, arranging of the festival programme, 
performing certain rituals, regulating the entrance of new 
families to the pol and m other times judging conformity to 
caste strictures The pol, though is undergoing many changes 
The bigger houses are being sub-dmded into one room tene- 
ments or flats and are rented Some older families are moving 
to the suburbs where a few bungalows ate being constructed 
Even though the pattern is changing the pol remains a 
predominant type of settlement form in the city with approxi- 
mately 25% of the population living m them 

City VJlIagM 

While the walled ciiy of Ahmcdabad houses almost one- 
third of the city it only stretches about a mile and a quarter long 
to one and a half miles wide along the bed of the Sabarmati 
nver From earliest times there have been villages immediately 
surroundmg the walled city Across the mcr on the western 
bank, a number of villages clustered together m order to be 
nearer the river As the city has grown it has included these 
■villageswhichnowformabasiclypcof settlement in the city 
In some cases they have become commercial nodes ns their 
markets were the only places for shopping as the city spread out 
side the walls at the turn of the century Others have develop- 
ed into service centers with tailon craftsmen and small shops 
serving the nearby bungalows Allofthem ha%e8old olT their 
agrtcullura) lands to housing colonics or institutions and trusts, 

A large portion of the population of these villages arc renters 
people looking for a cheap i-oom near their place of work in the 
city New rooms are added to the old houses as a good income 
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can be made by the villager who owns a small piece of land In 
the Village the settlement IS atillsub-divided into caste groups 
Patels, Hanjans, Shahs and brahmms, each group has its own 
neighbourhood with Vicll, temple and open space Moslef the 
villagers have changed their occupations to non agricultural 
activities, but many such as Rabans (milk vendors) have incrca 
sed their profits many fold \\ hite the panchayat is no longer the 
highest level of government, village affairs are still looked after 
by a panchajat of village elders Caste leaders regulate the 
social life of community members and often whole villages 
pledge their support to a poliiical party which promises to make 
improvements if it is elected About 3% of the city of Ahmeda- 
bad live mcity villages 

-Cbawls 

As noted above, the economic base of Ahmedabadwas 
Always m two areas commerce and textiles Trade and finance 
were carried out by the Bania community which has dominated 
the city Textiles were first manufactured as handlooms in 
cottage mdustries The weavers were originally from the 
Muslim community and some lower caste Hindus. Commerce 
and textiles have always played a role m the survival of the city 
and It 1$ no surprise that the city should have been called at the 
turn of this century the ‘ MANCHESTER OF INDIA ’ having 
almost one hundred textile mills by 1900 Enjoying the peace 
that came with the British era in Ahmedabad followmg the 
chaotic period of the Maratba rule the Bania community 
mvested heavily in automated textiles and attracted thousands 
of workers to the city to work in the new mdustries To house 
these Workers mdusUialisIs built e/miilr These ehcmh were 
ground plus first floor structures with rooms lined up along an 
access balcony on the first floor There were no mtemal toilets 
or water taps, and the construction was cheap and straightfor 
ward The construction and rental of cAoK/jwas a profitable 
mvestment until the rent control acts just before the Second 
World War The new construction of cAoh/j came to a complete 
standstill with the introduction of the 1954 Town Development 
Scheme Given these setbacks the cAsh/ is still a predominant 
Jbon of shelter inibe ci^v with nhruit iif the /vymbutim? 
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living in them. "“’°”^f^Jj''°”t't°n?hed intetnal 

the cily.tat i» no* thE home " ‘"V , „„n 

labourer Most cftawl dwellers m«8 . the city 

generation ago and many I'**'® ^ ^ jt should be noted 

which datcbackiothc urnofthe^u^ 

that Ahmedabad's textile worker highly organized 

of the population and the ^ rAan/room falls vacant 

since the beginning of .__.hcr elml dweller who 

Its right will be sold to the fnm y lathismanner 

has a married son or brother m need of a hou« 

It IS not unusual to find a family walking distance 

rooms spread m an SS 

apart « dwellers bemgstable.^-^^^^^^^^^ 

of unions and often semi sVilled, the walled city wdh 

migrants to the city vrlth the industries which 

the poh, but most arc southern 

surround the walled city on l^h communities, but have 

periphery They rarely 

more open spacearound them 

exceed two storeys 


Bungalows 


With direct Biitish •»!' ™ 

surrouitdmg “f,„h bought a lirestjle of hms"' 

ceme a new wealth The and soon copied 

lows end gardens, first seen in the e ' j ^ ,,,5 Mahajins 

, ng, end style by the ramis, .nd then MIOJ^^J^ 

ofthe mercantile community Ellis Bridge opened 

city towards the cantonment atm then a, t„t 

the western banks ofthe Sabamat. for 
this fashion was slow ,J, ,|,o availability of a 60*/ 

keen to displav his weallh But ^ maaagetim 

loanftomthe ^ ’“„„g j'Lp of professionals. the 

class, joined by a small hot grow™ E Thesccom- 

atslbongalow'isocielies emerge in ^ 

mtinities were of modest, bot net ptenomenon 

monity plot for festivals ™d E S^_^^ ,s 

spread to the *»“"> '" ”™“ ®Theie are mote ■•societies lit 
noweolIedtheEllisBndEeatea Thereat 
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Gujarat than m any other state ant! most of them are m 
AhmcJabad Marc than an) other haute form this has become 
associated with the city's indigenous middle class 

llutnests 

Wiih the ban on the construction of cha>eU and the decline 
of their importance as mvesimcnti due to the Rent Control Act, 
the growth of low mcome, high density housing came to an end 
m Ahmedabad An aitenutivctothcrAoH/had always been the 
city villages noted earlier orstiU better one could just build a 
hut tn or adjacent to one of these villages The earliest such 
hutments w ere on the riwr bed at Shapur and w c know that the 
people who now live at Guibhai Tckra were first at the river 
bed near the construction site of CUuDciJgc where they had 
come to woik from Rajasthan before the turn of the century 
NVith the rapid industrialization of the city and the population 
growlh ofthe 50 s and^O sthe buimenl as a settlement type 
has taken its place as a prominent form of habitat It is bow 
estimated (hat about 2d% of the population of the City live tn 
these settlements, though there is no eaaci figure Until very 
recently these communities were not recognised by the govern 
ment and hence did not appear in the Census, especially since 
they were squatting on public lands In an ad hoc manner they 
have been recognised by the city as the Corporation has built 
toilets and more recently improved some of them under the 
Slum Improvement Scheme The hutments are not all clustered 
together in one part of the city, bur are spread like dots all over 
thecily map outside (he wailed city The poorest of the city's 
population live m these setrlcmenis, and the vast majontj of 
hutments dwellers ore new migrants it can be said without 
doubt that the hutments arr the fastest growing fj-pc of settle- 
ment form in the city 

Hats and Tenements 

Fiats and tenements are a post Independence phenomenon 
of Ahmedabad Flats are,oiithe whole, two bedroom units with 
living cum dinmg room and oneor two toilets. On the whole, 
they are ground plus two floor walk ups though there are 
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notable variations and there >s anew padetn of elevator flats 
going up to ten storeys, especially along the iivcr front In the 
sixties a pattern of parking on the ground level with three levels 
above evolved as the new sites b^me farther and farther from 
the City requiring a scooter or a car Mostof these were built 
under the Societies Act of India Also built under this Act Vicre 
tenements These tenements are not to be confused with tene- 
ments of the viesr which arc more like Mmils Tenements in 
Ahmedabad designates a scmidctatched house in which two 
dwelling units are joined by a common wall They arc then 
small bungalows cNcry two of which share a wall This is a very 
popular form of house which almost always has a ground 
floor only with provision for vertical expansion Very often the 
Vertical growth is rented out for extra income or » built by a son 
several years after fais marriage It is estimated that about 10% 
of the population live m flats of one type or the other and 8% 
of the population m tenements These are important but not 
rapidly growing forms of habitat as they are resirictedio the 
middle classes 

Madras Viuiaces and Old SmutMENn* 

Traditional residential neighbourhoods are seldom exclu 
eively residential m Indian cities Most often the major 
commercial areas happen to be the most dense residential areas 
as well This case study is about two such areas m Madras city 

Ad Over vleworMadns City 

The plain topography allowed full freedom to the economic 
and social forces to shape the development pattern of Madras 
city Transportation routes both rad and road from north, 
-south and west converged at George Town These iransporta 
tion routeslater inlluenced the pattern of development a great 
deal Development was touards the north initially and later 
towards the west and recently the growth has been towards the 
south and south west 

George Town is the CBD Wholesale and other business 

* This study was coodueled by B S Bheoshan ImiUute of DevelopmenL 

Studes Mysore 
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houses are ttumly concealrated there Transportation tcnatnah 
hie the Central railnay statiofl, local pnvate and express 
lermmals, truck termnuls and the sea port arc also located 
around George Town. All these boosted the importance 
of George Towti as CBD Recently coirmcrnaj dcwlopments 
are taking place along Mount Road as an offshoot of 
George Town Mount Road it now doeloped as a prestigious 
shopping area for certain items like textiles and one by oric 
many professional olffees and banking mstitulions are getting 
located along the road Apait from George Town and Mount 
Road, there are a numberefsecendarycoimnertial areas wrth 
■vTg*tabIes, grain and meal markets, textiles, provisions and 
fancy shops, restaurants and service industries 

Most of the major mdustnesaie located outside the aty 
along the transportation tomes except for a few m George 
Town, Mount Road and Cfaiatadnpet. 

There is no clear separation of residential uses of land and 
they are found along with other uses m most of the older 
areas. Even in the isduttrial areas, there is high residential 
concentration. Only the new residential areas which are part 
of the Governments housing programmes are exceptions to 
this. There was always a lag in the supply efbousing in relation 
to Its demands and organised effort tn housing is only a post 
tndependence phenomenon. While new residential layouts 
were developed on the south and south west, empioyirents were 
concentrating m the north and north'west and the CBD This 
has resulted m heavy oscrcrowding on the northern part of the 
city and the CBD The overall density m 1961 was about 2,600 
persons per sq km m the Madras Metropolitan area, whereas 
the CBD had a density of 35,000 persons per sq km as 
against 16,500 persons per sq km m the urban area as 3 
whole 

Squatter settlements have sprung Up as a reaction to made- 
opiate housing sattered all over the city Theyconsist of huts 
built m haphazard manner without proper access, water supply 
and drainage They are usually single room tcncmenis with mud 
walls and floor and roofed with coconut leaves and other 
.discarded scrap These slum settlements are not very large 
They vary from 10 to 300 squatter families. At present, there 
are 1,200 such squatter setUeaiems and 30 per cent of the city’s 
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jyjpjhtion li>c In ihern They hawipawdnoarn aadafe 
found tnixed In alt »oiti ctf de\e]opin«nts even next to theptm! 
pioxtt frxldentul atea\ of the wealthy One typical feature of 
course of the city ti that la the midst of higherineome 
housing onccanhnd niddle and tow income housing and 
hutment lettlemenix too 

More than one-th rd of the city*» population m first genera* 
ton m grants' of whom male* ate predominant Only 26 per 
cent of the total m grants are from other states and 2 per cent 
are Indian repatriates from Burma and Ceylon while the 
nisimum percentage (69 per cent) it from Within the Slate In 
the States’ Contribution the bulk of tn gration is from adjoining 
districts. Migrants to hfadrac are not illiterate rural atone A 
majority of them are { teritci. It his been fotird that 65 per 
centoffherntg«nnarcl(ien»esand*l2pef eent of the mlg 
rante are of urHsrt ongm Three-fourthtof the migrants fall 
tiBilertheworllrtgageffoupof ISiOyeirt and 42 per cent 
are workers as against 40perecflt ofihe non migrant popula 
lien By and large most male migrant* who turn towards the 
citvare workers moving la for employment. 

The Madras Metropolitan Area maVn a substantial conin 
bution (12.5 per cent) to the total income of the State Yet 
Madras by and targe is a city of low income population 
Though the total Income and per cap la income have tncteased 
there n a duparity intheir d siribuuon 71 9S per cent of the 
households in the city had their monthly incomes below 
Rs 2'0 in 1971 18 per cent had their incomes between 
Rs.2V) and Rs <00 7 32 per cent between Rs 501 and 
Rs. I 000 and only 2J9 per cent bad monthly incomes above 
Rs 1000* 

Lven the higher Income groups do not always represent the 
alTluent section It has been observed that many higher Income 
households are composed of large joint famil et w th more 
working members and It is the earning of ail the working 
members together that b reported as the Income of the family 
A sample study In a few selected areas m the city conclude 
that the average sue of the families is larger in middle and 
higher m'Vime groups compared to lower income groups 

The Madras Metropolitan Plan 1971 91 observes that 
community and utility services available ate inadequate to meet 
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the needs of the metropolis Transportation in the city is 
mainly by state owned buses catering to about 80 percent of 
the commuters and to a limited extent by suburban railway 
service Both the services are overloaded About 60 per cent 
oftheintra-city transportation needs of the people are met by 
these facilities, the rest is handled by bicycles and other 
services There arc only a few paries and playgrounds and 
most of them inconveniently located The water supply system 
designed more than six decades ago, has already been over 
burdened and IS reported to be inadequate Forty pet cent of 
the city IS still unsewered and no underground drainage system 
exists in the outlying areas Inadequate water supply has 
been the mam reason for not extending the sewage system 

Two Neigbonrhoods 

We can sow haven closer look at the two selected old areas 
in the city, the two densest residential areas George Town 
and Purasawalkam are older settlements which developed into 
commercial areas when the city grew m size George Tosvq is 
the CBD and located near the harbour All three national 
highways which enter the city meet at George Town Purasa* 
walkara is a secondary commercial area about 3 im west of 
George Town located by the side of the Purasawalkam High 
Road We have not selected the whole commercial areas in both 
the cases as they are very large, but we chose two smaller areas 
of about 1 5 to 2 sq km m each case Even within this we have 
made a random sample of 238 and 200 families m George Town 
and Purasawalkam respectively, accounting for roughly about 5 
per cent of the households 

George Town IS oblong ID shape and well demarcated by 
railway lines Co the west sad north, the harbour to Che east and 
a major road and railway line to the south A number of 
streets run north south parallel to the beach ime which divides 
the area into narrow blocks A few streets run across east west 
also The streets are very narrow and were not originally laid 
ouifor vehicular traffic Many of these do not allow two vehicles 
to cross each other The buildings are old and mostly single or 
two storeys high Towards the south where commercial deve- 
lopments are intense, many origmal buildings have been replaced 
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Atadns Clt^f Papatation Dcnsti;^ 



by structures three to four stor^ high These buildings which 
abut tire narrow streets with their comintrcial functions and 
abutting a[^pu^tenances hhe signboards and display boxes. 
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mate the streets still narroxvcr. A few new multi storey ofBcts 
of banks, commercial firms and customs and Ports authorities 
are found nearer the harbour Towards the north, buildings 
are still older and roofed with tile Open space is non existent 
except the small quadrangles within some of the buildmgs. 
Vegetation is completely absent 

George Town has a thoroughly mixed landuse, though it 
IS the CBD The commercial developments arc intense towards 
the south Apart from the retail and wholesale shops of all 
sorts, clearmg and transportation agencies, stock brokers, pawn 
brokers, goldsmiths, stationers, professional and banking 
institutions etc, there are a number of daily markets of gram, 
produce and meat, as well as a few major industries like textile 
nulls Hundreds of service industries also function m George 
Town and there are large godowns for them One peculiarity 
of the commercial development of George Tosvn is that each 
one of the streets specialises meoe of the commercial goods. 
For instance, certain streets specialise m bangles and fancy 
articles of glass, while certain others abound with trails* 
portatioD and cleanag agencies and some others in hardware 
and still others in plastic goods There are anumberofpettv 
shops in the first beach line which trade m all varieties of goods, 
mamly smuggled ones A number of restaurants are also found 
in the area 

Yet George Town is one of the dense residential areas in 
the aty As one moves northwards along the streets, the 
commercial character changes more to the restdeniial character 
Even m the busv commercial streets, there are many residences 
behind the shops Dwellings m George Town are by and 
large, old structures and smgic storeyed street houses, but a few 
bungalows and apartmentscan also be found there The resi 
dents arc mostly those who have been there for a long time m 
the area or those who have work or family business there The 
few slum pockets are not extensive slums, but pockets of 
fifty to two hundred huts. Most of them have come up on open 
lands or on sidewalks of some of the broader streets. A 
number of homeless people also reside on the pavements of the 
streets They are nomads but they have located themselves at 
fixed points on certam streets and have been rcsidmg there for 
a Fong tunc Some of the pavcm'nt dwellers have lived there for 
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generations They have no roof above their heads; they have 
the bare essentials for cooking and some of them have cots and 
chairs They cook on the streets and sleep there During 
the rams they take refdge m public places Me schools and 
temples 

The vanousservicesrequircdby theduellersare available 
w George Town There arc schools, hospitals, dimes, malernitj 
centres and cmemas, all squeezed m between commercial 
developments A few temples, some of them are quite big and 
of considerable repute, and churches and mosques can also be 
found there Apart from the established old temples, a number 
of t mv places of worship on open platforms with a bo\ to place 
the offerings have mushroomed on the sides of many of the 
streets 

In this Central Dusmess District, which » also a living 
environment for many, a rectangular area consisting of two 
Census districts was selected for intensive study. The study 
area is towards the north ©f George Town adjoining the 
railway line to the north, and Broadway, a commercial street to 
the west and Mannadi street to the south Broadway, Mannadi 
street and Thambuchetty street are the major commercial 
streets All other streets have commercial developments towards 
the Maniudi street and to the south Salai Vinayagar street 
which runs across the study area is another commercial street 
m this place 

Similar to the other In GeorgcTown,lhe sample area is also 
predominated by tiled single storeyed street houses in rows with 
courtyards inside. Most of them arc old and new constructions 
are rare A few two storey buildings and apartments are also 
to be found Two slums of 100 to 200 huts alio exist, there are 
about 20 pavement dwxllers 

There arc two daily marketsoflocalsigniScanceandtwo 
temples, two schools, a hospital, a maternity clmic and a 
number of private clinics AU these except the hospital serve 
the local community only 

In Purasawalkam, the other study area, commercial deve- 
lopmcnisarelinearandconfinedmostly to the Purasawalkam 
High Road and Thana Road There is a market and a variety 
of shops. All are rejail in nature and more or less local in 
significance The Thana Road is characterised by unauthorised 
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pavement vcndon of \Tjttables, flcmer* and fancy foodi »ho 
disperu by afternoon everyday. 

The sample area ts on the nonh tide and adjoinirs the 
Purasav.a!kam High Road ll is rectangular and consists of 
one full Census district and parts of two others Here again 
the l3)0ut ts fairly of a checker board pailem with most of the 
access streets running north-south The area ts less congested 
and there is a large open space almost irt the middle of the 
study area This happens to be the graveyard attached to a 
local cliurch This acts as a lung space for the area. There ts 
more greenery especully towards the southside which is 
characterised by mdqicndcnt bungalows of upper meoroc 
families with lots of garden space around Towards the north, 
the appearance IS similar to that of George Town study area 
withliledhouscsand rurrow streets This area is settled by 
milkmen and potters who keep their cattle and heaps of day on 
streets The milkmen milk their cow-s and bulfaloct on the 
street itself and the pottersalsoworktherewiththeirwheels. 
Clay idols, mostly to beesrx’ftedtootherareas m the cooniry 
are the specialized products Sometimes, the area u covered 
With thick smoke from kilns located on the pavements It n 
a calmer area with lessercongestioa, but the structures are old 
aodtheirconditionssimilar Tliere are so pavement dwellers 
here nor ts there any slum area. 

As many old settlement, most of the streets are narrow m 
both places. But vehicular IraRic is almost absent except for 
cycles and bullock carts in many residential streets. Cycles are 
sn plenty in George Town Stray animals wandermg in the 
street are common Most of theseaniciahare owned by people 
residing in the area There are a number of people who earn 
livelihood from hiestock Some houses have their own cattle- 
sheds But there are also two large community cattlesbeds in 
CeorgeTown The interior ofthestudy area givesaniraliook 
w'lth haystacks on the verandah and cattle on the street 
Cowdung cakes, clothes and gram arc kept there for drying 
The streets are also used asinectiogplaeesoreldersand a place 
where children play cricket or flv kites Womenfolk arc seen 
gatheiing m front of houses, ccmbing their hair gossippmg 
or buying vegetables, bangles and other household and fancy 
articles from the street vendors Younger children use the 
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interior streets for defecating siso The sample areas are not 
wel] severed and dirty water u seen stagnating in the open 
drains on the street sides The bullock carts of the city 
administration frequent the places once a day collecting garb- 
age thrown on the street 

Both the study areas are predommated by migrants Of the 
238 and 200 households studied in George Town and Purasa- 
walkam respcciiscly, 52 7 pet cent and 42 per cent respectively 
are found to be first generationmigrants Of these 47 7 and 
38 5 per cent respectively are migrants of less than 10 years’ 
standing About 9 per cent in each of the two areas, are 
•descendants of migrants whose fathers or grandfathers migrated 
to the City A 37 7 and 49 per cent of the people of George 
Tonn and Purasawalkam respectively are not able to trace their 
origin or may be deemed as non migrants. Of the total 
migrants, rural migrants are more in George Toivn (about 
70 per cent) while migrants of rural and urban origin are more 
or less equal m PurasaualkacQ 

Hindus predominate in both places {about 90 and 70 per 
<ent respectively) Among the rest there is a higher percentage 
of Christians \Vc find a few Muslims also m George Town 
A majority of the Chrisctafls are Anglo-Indians Brahminsand 
Scheduled Castes and Tribes are also found mixed with other 
•castes in George Town Tbcy arc of negligible percentage at 
Purasawalkam 

There are more nuclear families in the samples of both the 
.areas — 50 per cent in George Town and 60 per cent m Purasa 
walkam The average sizes of the sample households are 6 4 
and 5 8 respectively Literacy is 48 per cent m George Town 
and 58 per cent in Purasawalkam In George Town only 42 
■percent of the female and in Purasawalkam only 50 per cent 
of the female population of the samples could read or write 
Almost all the boys in the student age groups are found to be 
.attending school, but among girh there are quite a few drop- 
outs Only 27 per cent of the total population constitute the 
•Working force and earning members of the sample population 
Female participation IS as low as 8 5 per Cent m George Town 
and 1 1 1 per cent in Purasawalkam 

The_predominant occupations of the people in both places 
are the lower administrative jobs such as stenographers and 
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clerical workers We also find substantial percentages of 
workers, such as workers in industry, carpenters, goidsmilhs, 
drivers etc , self employed persons like landlords, busmessmeo, 
shop owners, etc , and unskilled labourers like coolies earning 
daily wages There arc a few petty traders like hawkers and 
street vendors Higher administrative personnel like executives 
are also found m the samples 


Table 3 1 Occupation groups In study areas 



George town 

Punsawalkam 

Self employed 

2ASy, 

17 1% 

Administrative Higher 

iKi 

4 8% 

AdministraUve Lower 

7iT,i 

36 4<>0 

Skilled 

1M% 

i03% 

Atteuden/Servanis, etc 

4 5% 

41% 

Unskilled 

20.2% 

U3% 

Petty trade 

42% 

4.8% 

Total 

)00 0 

1000 


The sample households were grouped according to their 
monthly income groups as given below for initial analysis 
The percentage of families falling m each group is also given. 

Table 3 2 Income gronps ui study areas 


Ecoaomically weaker 
sections of the 

Low income 
hlxldle income 

Hisher income 


Below Rs 100 
Between 101 2S0 

Between 2SO>SOO 
Between SOI 7S0 
Between 7SI 1750 
1251 and above 


Percentage of total 
bouseholds 
George Purasa* 
town watkam 


67 4J 

2S6 SOS 

336 270 

135 165 

M3 ISO 

SS 6.5 
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The categories followed ate as identified by the government 
for their housing programmes * 

It was obacrved that the tocomes of many of the households 
in middle and high income groups are contributed by more 
than one earning member Hence the occupations and household 
incomes did not relate much It is also fbund that the same 
I:ind of sVill caneamdifTerentwages and salaries andabetter 
salary depends more on the good fortune of the person in 
securing a better place of employment Ponnaswamy is a driver 
employed by a middle class family He earns Ri 183 00 per 
month, while Ghouse, who IS also a driver with the same skill, 
earns a good amount of Rs 500 per month, because of the 
simple reason that he is employed by a private commercial 
organization The service conditions are also substantially 
different However, it could be stated that the lowest income 
group consists of families of unskilled labourers, traders, atten 
dantsandservantsanda few clerks. They are by and large, 
staglc'eaming member families In a few cases, it ts found 
(hat the women and children engage themselves m petty jobs 
to add to their meagre incomes The occupation groups falling 
Under the middle income are those of unskilled labourers, 
persons at lower administtativc levels, and petty traders 
Servants and attendanu with more than one earning member 
m the household can also be found m these groups Higher 
income groups arc either jomt families wjih a number of 
earning members or families of executives, landlords or 
businessmen 

Envlroamental Preferences and the Struggle to Satisfy Ihem 

The lifestyle and adaptation to the urban way of life and 
the emerging environmental and housing requirements are not 
exclusively governed by income The financial position to 

pay for a better condition, of course, influences the choice But 

the Willingness to spend more on bousing is patterned by other 


The Govcrenienl has changed the I m ts of the Income bracket* recenily 
At present they ate CconomkaUr vVeaher Sections of the Society 
Below R* 350 Low Jneoino Rs 351-EOO Middle Income Croup 
Rs 601 1500 and High Income GnMip Above Rs >500 
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found to be predominated by unskilled labourers and Scheduled 
Castes and Tribes Similarly, families of very high income are 

also found living in congested areas like George Town in old 

structures similar to low income groups, though thev can afford 
to live in better housingareas This is influenced again by the 
close neighbourhood ties and kinship relationships that have 
developed over time 

A study of the rental level of the sample households shows 
that even in the same income brackets the rent paid by families 
varies substantially The same observation holds good in the 
distribution of households according to their expenditure on 
housing (see table 3 4) All this points out that people’s willing- 
ness to pay more on housing depends not only on their income 
status but on other social factors as well, including their 
perception about the environment Tlie same point is proved by 
an analysis of the modern uiililies m the houses also Even 
among the very low income groups, there are certain households 
who own some sort of furoiture and other utilities Most of 
these households belong to white collar workers There are 
households in the middle income groups who do not own any 
of these things (See Tables 3 3 and 3 4) 

Typology of Shelter and EDTirooments 

The shelter in Madras as observed m the case study areas 
could be classified mto five major groups They are the huts, 
the row houses, the street houses, the multistoreyed apartments 
and flats and independent bungalows The huts are the simplest 
forms of dwellmgs and most impermanent m nature They are 
found usually m slums or on the sides of streets Huts are made 
of thatch (coconut leaves), grass, bamboo, mud, metal sheets 
canvas and other discarded materials The construction is mostly 
by the occupant himself with the help of friends and relatives It 
IS quick and such dwellmgs mushroom overnight as most of them 
are unauthorised constructions on open lands and streets Tile 
roofs could also be found as a variety of huts, but the flimsy 
construction and arrangement within could stiU classify them in 
the same group Huts are usuaHy single room tenements and 
vary from 10 to 30 square metres There i$ generally no separate 
kitchen Bathrooms and toilets are conspicuous by their 
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ab,»» Cooto|,..!oncmnco™cr^ 'Z' 

wall may d,v,J..h= room 

usually missing Roofs are very difficult for a man 

bead low before entering members sleep 

to stand erect inside most of also found m a 

outside the huts more so, m h-tween the units Most 

rowof4ot5un,tsw.thcommonwaUsbetwc^e^^^^^^^^ 

of the huts are accessible only ^ Only house- 

arc laid out in a haphazard im ' Q f(,„nd living m 

holds with monthly incomes below Ks ou 

huts in the study areas authorised constructions, 

Unlike huts, row „vate builders for 

mostly ofa durable nature and arranged m ro*'^ 

renui The, ere al» s.nglo e.Je-'* 

with eommon walls between .. ^ back walls a^bt 

narrow alley The, are all ^ •!>'« 

the property boundary thus virtn '^„|*„p„mg will lead 

ortheteneraent.eaceptthefront , usually found in 

tolhealley Asmall s also varies front 

front The size of the row h jj ja aat have a sepa- 
10 to 40 square metres and these gc y attached 

rat.li.ehen Neither bathrooms nor ro.le«^.ro._^ 

to any of the ™"’ ’‘““mes'reLing in the same plot 

.0 be shared by 5 .0 10 the stud, areas ate 

■Ihc most common form ofa cither side of the 

street houses These are streets with steps pro- 

streets abutting each ®^bef ®" jded or roofed with 

jccting into them h ^ ,n front 

Madras terrace „ and visitors From the 

with raised platforms tc. rcwve f ^ around which roomA 

verandah a passage leads cases another 

ate arranged Courtyards jj^cl^jard street 

passage from this , —uldalsobc found Courtyards, 

houses of multiple courtyarfs w Id ^ l,s arc 

are used for «e constructed m the back, 

found here Todets and tathf«^ Doi^tio 

yard and m some around the courtyards V^en. 

gatherings take place m f^iW dwellings rooms around the 

these houses were single wn 
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courtyard had openings only on to the courtyard These street 
houses vary in size and style of construction 

They were originally constructed for single families but 
have now been converted to multiple dwelling units In most 
cases each room is sublet for a household as we have previously 
described m the case of Ponnaswamy’s residence The house- 
holdseat, receivevisitors.skep and cook m the sameroom. 
Some of them cook in the lounge or an enclosed space in the 
lounge It has been found that as many as 17 families some- 
times share a single bathroom and a toilet But they never 
share a kitchen Households of different incomes are found to be 
occupymg houses on the same street Higher lamme families 
also coexist with very low income families m the same houses, 
high income groups occupymg more rooms and paying hjgber 
rents. A few street houses have a first floor accessible through a 
wooden staircase from the courtyard 

A few flats have replaced some of the street bouses in 
George Town as well as m Putasawalkam These flats also 
abut the street and the adjouuag properties, but are of bnek 
and concrete construction Very few mdependent bungalows 
with garden spaces around are found m George Town, but 
there are a number of themm Purasawalkam. Table number 
3 S shows the distribution of these dwelling types among the 
income groups 

LlVlVO CONOmOSS AND CULTURAL NORMS 

Environment and shelter are not just given by the govern- 
ment nor are they products of technology alone They are creat- 
ed by culture, the economy and the preferences of the people 
who inhabit them Though the supply is beyond the effective 
control of an individual or small groups, they have, m response 
to their needs and resources, organized their environment m 
accordance with certam geoeralty acceptable norms. These 
norms are in no way static; they change If conditions are 
favourable they change for the better, if not, for worse Here 
we make an analysis of the condition of shelter and environ- 
ment and cultural norms m our study areas. 

One thmg to be kept in mmd u that production of new 
dwcllisgs n almost absent m both these areas, but population 
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IS on the continuous increase, as new migrants come to the area 
on the look out for a cheap dwelling and because of natural 
growth Mobility is extremely low and when one manages to 
get a dwelling one IS stuck with It and one does not even want 
to move The next move will certainly result m an increase in 
rent At present these two areas are where one can hope to get 
cheap accommodation, though this might be sub standard 
Unless compelled due to economic or other reasons people do 
not change houses here On the other hand, the process of 
increasing rent and carving out new dwelling units out of larger 
onescontinues till the limit IS reached This limit, however, is 
not uniform It depends on the rent one is ready to pay and 
more often on other resources a family has to bargain with the 
landlord We would also look for these limits which we could 
consider as ‘cultural norms’ of population within thegiven 
Constraints of income, demands and supply 

Minimum aeeommodaiion The area, number of rooms and 
other facilities that a household gets depend upon the amount 
It IS willing to pay as tent as well as the environment m which 
the household prefers to live One may get a larger d'Aelling m 
a dilapidated shelter in a slum locality for a cheaper rent com* 
pared to that of a better bouse in a belter locality There seems 
to be, however, a minimum that people of different income 
groups tend to fulfil with regard to their requirement in shelter 
Though the rent structures and environmental conditions differ 
substantially, the samples from George Town and Purasa- 
walkam tend to prove the same 

At least one room is a minimum requirement for any family 
About 50 per cent of the households m George Town have only 
one room, but in Furasawalkam about 70 per cent have more 
than one Among the economically weaker section (below 
Rs 250) one room seems lo be the rule in both the areas 
Amongthe low income groups (230 500) 50 per cent of the 
families m George Town and above 80 per cent of the families 
in Furasawalkam have more than two rooms while the majo 
rity of middle and higher income groups in both cascj have 
more than two rooms, a substantial percentage among them 
have even more than three rooms It is also observed that many 
low income families go in for two rooms paying higher rents 
This helps establish the point that the popular preference is to 
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have at least two rooms inadiveUiog As the income goes 
higher the preference is to have more rooms, but four room 
dwellings seem to be the preferred tipper Iinut m these areas. 
People do not want to have more than four rooms normally 
They may prefer to spend on other facilities rather than adding 
more rooms. (Sec Tabic 3 

It could also be observed by comparing tables 3 6 and 3 7 
that when there is an additional room, people try to use it as 
a bedroom Only a iRinonty even among the high income 
groups go m for a separate dmmg hall even when there is an 
additional room. Rather than have an additional room, the 
first preference of the people is to try to obtain a separate 
kitchen This is especially so in the lower income groups 
A majority of the people m middle and high income groups 
do have a kitchen, but most of them arc small cubicles (5« 
Table 3 8) 

It IS the area of the dwelling that matters for most people 
rather than the number of rooms The reason is quite obvious 
Instead of having two smaller rooms, they would prefer a 
smglc larger room The minimum requirements as regards the 
area seem to be about 10 square metres for any income group 
in both the study areas Ofeourse, there arc a few exceptions 
Among the economically weaker wctions the prcfcience seems 
to be about 10 to 20 square metres for low income groups The 
provision vanes from 10 to 40 square metres Forty square 
metres is the preferred requirement for middle income and the 
higher income groups go In for a minimum of 70 square metres 
The distribution of dwellings with respect to mcome and area 
of dwelling is given m table 3 9 

Occupancy It is the me of the households and the 
preferred norm on occupancy such as area per person or person 
per room that determines the households norms on size of 
the dwelling with respect to the area and the number of rooms 
It IS obvious that higher income groups have lesser number of 
persons per room and more area per person as compared to 
lower income groups There arc many low income families wjih 
more than six persons per room and less thaa2 square metres 
per person However, the dutribution shows a trend to keep 
the upper limit of PPR at 4, even among the lower income 
groups Among the higherfflcome groups. 3 persons per room 
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seem to be the preferred limit Table 3 10 shows that 2 to 3 is 
the popular norm. A P P R of I 5 and 2 respectively might be 
considered as the perceived threshold of overcrowding of high 
income group and other income groups As regards the area 
per person, a minimum of 2 square metres among lower and 
middle incomes and S square metres among high incomes 
seems to be the popular norm (See Tables 3 10 and 3 1 1) 

Housing densli} and optn spaces People cluster together 
when there is more demand than supply of environment and 
shelter They cluster near their work places when daily com 
mutation is a diflicuU problem This is the reason why people 
live densely m and around CBD As far as a shelter is available 
density and availability of open spaces does not seem to worry 
them much George Town hasone of the highest densities m 
the city, so has Purasawalkam George Town has almost 
reached the stage of saturation as no more squeezing in is 
possible unless structural changes take place ButmPurasa* 
walkam suWivision the process is still continuing People ha>e 
preferences and desires regarding their requirements of 
occupancy They may slash down their demands when the rents 
go high But there IS a limit beyond which ihev may net cut 
down their requirements This m a way afTects the housing 
density but it is untrue to call the resulting density as anything 
but a cultural norm However, most people would prefer less 
crowded areas with open spaces, provided all other factors are 
equal 

Air pufUy undnotse Clean air, calm and quiet as well as 
visual order are considered good qualities for a living environ 
ment These three are supposed to affect people biologically 
and psychologically But all thcsequalities have become rare 
m most urban environments People have developed a kind of 
tolerance to live with the hazards of unclean air, noise and 
visual chaos Referring to our study areas as no attempt was 
made to quantify the impurity of air the amount of noise and 
the chaos it is difficult to assess the cultural norms regarding 
these aspects However, heavy incidence of dust and smoke arc 
observed m some quarters rathe study areas The air especially 
on the northern side of Purasawalkam is visually unclean 
Heavy smoke from the potters kilns obstruct even the visibiLiy 
in that area It is accompaiued by a pungent smell A nasty 
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consists of n number of bullock “«= "’“""”2 
from the streets once a day There seeurs to 

regardmgthedBcardofsol,d«asre Most of 

both of lower and upper income grouis. throw their g g 

on the streets Dnstbms and garbage cans nr= fouhd to 
located at certain streets but nobody seems 
Howeser, the amount of solid waste produced by 

IS not very large It consists mainly of vegetable and frudp l 

and waste paper Metal cans and containers are mldom d^aro 

ed as waste as they ate used to keep household daily needs 

the kitchen 


The study has shown that environmental and bousmg 
requirements differ from one population group to another i 
depends not only on the income hut also on the 

the people as well as their environmental perception keiii^ 

be said that income 15 a major indicator as to how taa'" 
family can pay for housing and where they want to hve It olten 
leaves no choice 

What we have seen IS a struggle for a mmunum habita p 
the minimum dehned by a set of realities like mcome, rent. 

etc. and not by any scientific criteria or official prescription 

This struggle gets submerged among other problems tor t 
very low income population, but it is a major problem for those 
who have a regular income and when the problem of foo 3 

least IS relatively light Leavmg aside the high income ^op e 

who live m these areas by choice because they own their houses 
or because their busmess interests compel them to be there, 

the rest ofthepopulationarctherconly becauseof the cheap 

rent and nearness to work Most of them do not hope or 
better accommodation unless their destinies chang* conse 
quenlly, they have developed a sort of apathy towards their 

habitat conditions humanlifediminished to mere existence as 

far as the physical quality goes In fact if one develops such an 
apathy one can survive with little worry if not one has to 
struggle to keep up to one $ own preferences which are never 
fulfilled The choice then lies somewhere between the two 



7l!E QUALrrV OF LIFE IN URBAN SETTUMENTS 

Bela Pratatoaru— A smau. Town in U P 

L.vmE =nv„onm»l ,nd»d™ U..t 
v,dcly r,L on. par. 

.h. mt.s 1 .U U P (her. ar. marked "8™a 

attempt has been made here to study the 

ofshei.erma.yp,ealsmanseafc Lab on 

Kela Prataoeath is situated i" me Ganca lanaEia 


„isS.Vtmr.„:eaTsmanseaJci^o^c»^^^^^ 

Bela Ptatapgath is situated m the Gang 

the banks of the Sai. a small ttibu^^^ aa„ly 

doab IS a whole IS a plain area With th 

above 1 35 metres above «a level 

The present population of the to ^^^^Sj,used to 

Its area spread no more than 8 5^ municipality, but now 

form the northern boundary in the midst of 

It divides the V -lthough not very fertile, and 

vast tracts of aSt>cultufa l^d.aUh 

equally amidst a people steeped in tn^^ yems of this area 
days No matter how we look _/ ^y„h ,ts hinterland 
and how we define development, f^cjn a backward 

has not yet shown any signs of em g 

agricultureand subsistence urbaniM ^^^ 

The city is a little more than iw y ofladepcnd* 

have been founded in 1868 During .nonorted the British 

ence in 1857,the 

In 1958 the district of Pr-tapearh was establis- 

kuswapur.abouteOkm reshified toold 

hed Very soon the disUict hca j^ofBclaPratapgarh 

Pratapgarh. which IS about 5 hmsou^J^ W j 

town Adeeadelster the d.s.nrt *;“„eu.e,ty Bele 

Milage fhich formed the >>»='"» °'„V 

Pratapgarh Municipality was forme as 

Since Its very inception. Bela Ptata? .aimediate hmier 

a servre tosvn catering to flourished m 

land Ko industry, major, medium . j development has 

the eity uudhe.ee the puee»f..S8rm'a»”»^j,p„, p„h.p, 

been slow Even to day. it grows ciUy ^ hinterland has 

at the same rate at which i» asr^- 

«>I .ihkiWU Priwipol Inieroediate 
• This ilody viis eooducl*'* J.^rn«e!orroentSiud>« My«« 

College, Paharpot for Ibe 01 
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Table 3 14 : Ocmpallonal aJmclurc of Pralapgtrh town 

19«M971 

1961 

M*t« femate* Miica remalo 


1 CuUivalon 2J5 

2. AgncuUurat UbouftrJ 

3 Mining. Ii>Mloek. 

hunting etc. 

4 HousehoM InduJtry 400 

3 Manufacturing labourer! 396 


6 Labourers engaged 

in construction 200 

7 Wofken, Trade 

and eommerce 1752 

8 Workers, transport, 

Storage and Com* 
munication 3*3 

9 Woiken ia other 

services, education, 
medical, religious 2361 

10 Total svofkets 6140 


80 


152 

43 


131 


346 

766 


210 70 

7 7 

50 5 

500 200 

600 70 

245 3 

1995 »J3 


8CK) 3 


2550 400 

7121 617 


Economic Base 

The city has no mdustrul base. A few cottage and small 
scale industries located in the town may be mentioned here 
There is a tobacco factory prepanng chewing tobacco m very 
small packets There arc 5 saw milk employing about 65 
persons Furniture and packing crates are made here There 
are also 3 powerlooms In Mahuli andChilbila, the work 
of packing of tuili into bundles is done There are some 
goldsmiths m the Chowk area 

But all these industries have no visible impact upon the 
economy of the town As a result, the employment seekers 
from the district flock to big industrial cities like Allahabad, 
Kanpur, Bombay. Calcutta, Ahmedabad, and Delhi in search 
of jobs Pratapgarh holds no opporttxiuies for them 

Most of the merchants deal tn consumer goods A sizeable 
number of the traders deal in machinery, implements and their 
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Sparc parts, tools, seeds and fertilizers needed by the peasants 
mtheupland There are shopsaclling diesel engines, electric 
motors, iron pipes andotherallicdarticlesfortubewellsand 
pumping sets There is also an agency for tractors Nearly 8 
shops deal m bicycles and about a dozen traders deal in radio 
sets and electrical goods A noteworthy economic activity of 
the city IS the transport business There are three big motor 
vehicle owners with a fleet of 250 motor vehicles and trucks 
which ply m various parts of U P 

As can be seen from the table, administration and trade 
are the mam functions of the town The economy of this feudal 
town has been stagnant for quite some time It exists on petty 
and small business and services offered to the poorer people of 
the hinterland while the rich bypass and go to larger places 
like Allahabad 

Consequently, the population growth has been mainly due 
to natural increase In the last decade it grew only by 30 per 
cent (see Tabled (5) In I97l,ithadapopulationof27,909. A 
sizeable portion of this population consists of employees in the 
various offlees, the police constables, the traders the railway 
and roadways workers Most of them live by ihemselyes 
leaving their families behind in the villages 

Interoal Structure 

As a by product of the Dritish rule, the zammdan system 
and feudal social system, city building activities have been 
based on the exploitation of the rural masses Nearly 30 per cent 
of (he houses and quarters have been built by advocates, 40 
per cent by the traders and the remaining 30 per cent by 
others. The Sikh refugees havesko contributed a lot to the 
growth of the town since 1947 And now there is a refugee 
cloth market overshadowing the mam cloth market of Chowk 
and also a refugee colony The rural traders and merchants 
and the rich farmers intending to cnterthefieldofbusmess- 
also aspireto own ashopoftheirowR in thecity Until very 
recently when the bank rates were raised, it was considered 
safe and pfolicable by the wealthy merchants and landlords to 
invest their monc^ m buildinjy m the cit.v as the/ fetched jrood.' 
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rent regularly Many of them settled down in Ihe cjly Many 
merchanW also ha>e moved to the eily 

Bela Pratapgarh spreads on cither side of the Allahahad* 
Faizabad road Orv the n estem side of the Allahabad Faizabad 
road, it IS spread m the shape of two triangles, whose base 
is common — Ghantaghar — Kutchchry road and whose vertices 
are Bhangwa Kichungi and Bela Devi temple On the eastern 
sideofAlhhabad Faizabad road, the city has spread m an 
elongated shape TTie new extensions of the city, on all sides 
esetpt the east, are ribbon developments along the radial roads 

As the city had Its origin m the villages and the process 
of urbanization has been slow, jt still exhibits rural charafler- 
tsticsalongwithsemblancesofurbanfuiictions It has not yet 
lost Its rural colour and background The four original villages 
namely, Delaghat.Balipur, Sahodarpur and Karanpur are still 
found in their diminished sae Agriculture is the main source 
of their livelihood Theyhavesiilltheirfann holdings spread 
over many hectares oa the outskirts oftheeit) to the north, 
south nnd the west At places these tracts of agricultural land 
nre surrounded on, all sides by pucea buildings and the city is 
slowly encroaching some of these lands 

The ‘urban part of the town is spread around a small CBD 
ftnd the district courts aod the offices, inhabited by traders, 
officers advocates and the employees rn the offices, dairy and 
poultry farmers and casual workers including a large number 
of ncbhawpullen There arc some cratlsmen too like gold 
smiths who live close to thcCBD mtfae heart of the city The 
major means of intru city conveyance are bicycles cycle- 
rickshaws, motor cycles and scoot ers. Only a few families have 
private cars On the whole, the city gives a rustic and dirty 
look, and so it is 

The drainage of the city is awful The drains are open 
There IS no outlet for the water leading to stagnation of filth 
everywhere Wherever one goes oneseesthefilth, one smells 
the filth and one feels the filth During the rains, these drama 
overflow and the roads arc covered wiib this filthy w'ater 
Hence the whole city is a breeding place for mosquitoes and 
disease The garbage Is also riot regularly lifted except for 
fivJA pitJTtimm trttnaof Cv«\Us«s,Chtr«fcwwdFiltawB4iac, 
etc In some mo/ioWorEatbageteniamsheaped for many days 



Types cf neighbourhoods The »»hoIe city presents three 
types of nei^bourhoods The oae is the amorphous area around 
CBD and on the sides of the Allahabad Faizabad road. The 
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Cher U ,h=pU.ncdar«-.hcC...,L,n«.nd>hc„™«.e.- 
si6ns and the third is the slum business centre 

The areas around the „ade ot bticl. and 

orChowkhasepuCfO bmldmP ^ narrow and 

cement or lime mortar ^be s . ji„t as the nucleus ot 

ziemc This IS the area which devclopeon 

thenewcity b'“' '’ui'd'nS' bave^wo densely por“'a''d 

most Indian cities this happM ,,„„,aee^r the buildinss has 

residential area as well The ftmtase 

shops with residential space at p„se state povernment 

The planned areas of the m'y I" ^ residential areas 
colonies the canal colony ^ propertied class and 

mostly inhabited by rich nt'^“- ^esLrVas of the city are 
the leadins advocates of the city ,„d flats have 

compamtively cleaner; mmto b bnjdinps hate basic 

modern »' nr-stroisht and wide aecord 
amenities Thetoads andmedsam The vacant 

tag to standards laid of flats is common The 

space between bungalows and b drams are also done 

lillins of garbage and ‘''^r tha urban pan of Balipur. 

S'lL^'Su'ISMS.iome.nder.hncn.eg.ryof 

^'“sfnrme found ^ 

DharamshaU >^ard of rucca anrt tnudhouses 

areas are conglomerations of all so^ nJ»'» ,„„(rd or 

The houses ate generally a™"' The roads itreeBand 

roofed with country ada* .jrnrss of these houses There 
lanes seem to be lost m -_orin8 the garhage which is 

IS no proper arrangement *ba 8 nobody appears to be 

found littered almost every ^^nt water of the open 

concerned about It ’’d-' ''■'’”iSe”U and streets .flhey 
drams oveiflows and spreads ' bereotflltb.dm and 

eaistatall As a result “ mce'areas completely until 

afoul smell cverywhete rendenug ^ single or 

for human habiiation P' ^,<,5, of these areas ate 

double roomed with 7 or 8 j ,„,he daily ot poultry 

inhabited by "bo are enpg ,„,„j „„„mi 

business Some of them are hawkers „,b ndd „ 

aniclen Some of them earn their livmg 
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repajimg of utensils, umbrellas and pens, etc Some are butchers 
and sell meat The slum area of Purani Abkan is mostly 
inhabited by the labour class Dire poverty and human 
degradation are the rule rather than the exception here 

The densest part of the city consists of Chowk(Makan- 
dooganj) Begamsvard, Padava, Dharamshala ward, Sadar 
Bazar, some portion of Sahodarpur, Hadiganj and Bharavapur, 
It has a mixed population of upper middle class lower middle 
class and labour class Nearly lOpcr cent ofthe people m these 
areas belong to the upper class of society In the dwellings of 
the lower middle class family, 5 or 6 persons reside in one or 
two room tenements 

Areas of intermediate densities extend over the middle 
parts of the city consisting ofPaltan Bazar, School ward, Baba- 
ganj and some portions of Balipur and Cbilbjla They are 
mostly inhabited by upper class and upper middle class people 
Leaviogasidethegovemmentcolonies, most of the bungalows 
and flats are found m this part A family of 6 persons 
generally resides in a bungalow which covers, on an average, 
an area of 300 sq metres The dwellings in this area are 
clean, well mauitained and are equipped with all the necessary 
amenities 

The sparsely populated areas covet the outlying parts of the 
city The density of population m these areas is below 200 per 
hectare Civil Lines, Dahalaman, some part of Balipur, Mahuli 
and the villages coming witbm the city limits may be bracketed 
into this category Civil Lines, Dahalaman and Balipur are 
inhabited by the upper ixuddle class comprising advocates and 
Government officers Mostly well furnished bungalows and 
flats built on modem designs are found here Neatly 60 per 
cent of thebuildmgs m Mahuli belong to the high merchant 
class dealmg in gram and tat path Peasants, farmers and 
artisans inhabit the villages 

The residential part of the city covers about 70 per cent of 
the total area As has already been mentioned m the foregomg 
paragraphs, it can be divided into three parts (a) the old 
Unplanned part with 3,000 small and big houses out of a total 
of4 618 covering 70 per cent ofthe residential area (b) The 
planned and semiplanned area with 400 dwellings covering 15 
percent ofthe total area, and (c) the village and slum areas 
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With (SOO plus 300) dneliiogs spreading over 1 5 per cent of the 
residential part of the city (Sec Table 3 1 6) 

Shelter Condition 

The poor economy mamfcsls itself m the housing conditions- 
too Between 1961 and 1971, thcciiy added S53 households 
to Its existing population But (he tocrease in the number of 
houses was only 394 All these additions were not new either. 
They were made partly by subdividing the existing large ones, 
A large part of new additions were kuchcfia buildings and huts 
Apart from some reserved parts, the rest of the city gix-cs a 
rundown appearance 

On the basts of (he existing conditions, the shelters m the 
city may be put under five categories Government colonies, 
private fiats and bungalows m the Ci\ il Lines of PalOa Bazar, 
^0 per cent of the houses m Sadat Bazar, fiats in Balipur and 
some bungalows and fiats in Bbairayapur may be placed under 
the first category of good houses Their condition is good; 
maintenance is better here than elsewhere, and they are better 
furnished Tliey are generally whitewashed and repaired per* 
lodicatly Such houses have drawing rooms, 2 or 3 bedrooms, 
bathrooms, toilet, kitchen and one or two verandahs The 
number of such houses is only 20 percent of all the dwellings 
m five eity These arc the products of either left over feudalism 
or the new administrative class 

The houses with satisfactory conditions come under the 
second category Such houses have only one or two bedrooms- 
and accessories like kitchen, toilet and verandah They belong 
to the middle-class people of moderate income group. They 
are generally not well maintained or repaired Only very essen- 
tial repairs are done Some large old houses m the CBD also 
come under this category Such houses constitute about 25- 
percent of all dwellings and arc spread over the whole city 

The houses which are badly maintained may be placed 
under the iJiird category These include the remnants of the old 
feudalism and the poor labour class The old mansions of 
former landlords or wealthy persons of the city, now rented to 
poorer people ns well as the tenements owned or occupied by 
the low income group people belong to this category iThesff 
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of the ciiy la occup cd by rail transport 
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tntE QLAinY or Uft I'J i-rran setutaiekts 

^encIIlcntsllavcl!^ly^!neo'<«» ^”^'',^^,J '™5 the open 
oflhem<lonolli»''»''l''“'^ ehseecc ot bJlhtocms enJ 
jjuccs for natures cal! Th cenerally used as 

Irtchent it unhersjl deSmtt W1 “"'J" 

thiscategon. «,th no arrangcnient for 

The single room slum .Lm 20r«r 

^•ater c*c‘^'’''‘‘>'“''^^!°*J',V^n.tolhefourthcategory The 
shelters in the "‘y and litcheti cannot 

essential accessories like bathroo as kitchen 

even be .msgined there The ,be hc««e them 

living room and bedroom f ibese shelters v.hen 

-selves make the repairs and fcpbcemcrts in 

they become unavoidable ^^Uiandlhc roofs of »»!« 

The kaeheha houses »tth 5 generally 

and half pw«vi houses In the rcffl . eent ofsueh 

■good repairs and ^ ihey have kitchfflS, 

kisiiuK tinve no bathrooms and to •« Nermallythey 


I ano isi"— . , jWfy have Riiei>»'‘*> 

’tdatTsIoieroom. W 

have an upper Store) as bathmg places Such 

the open fields as a lavato^ .veUefs in the city 

houses constitute 5 per ce .he better part of the city have 

Mostofthehouscsevenmthe^rpax^^^^^^ j 

no toilets and the inhabitantsu ^ Thismakes the whole 

ihe streets and roads to ease I the foul 

environment of the city ^'ty reasons for this, 

smell of oeine and or a sense of 

•Firstly the people ',,„ov,ster botnesewetnEe and 

TubhehyE'cne ' rngto aeertain llatiJ“ ' 

siobody else bat the people belonE'oE ^ jh, 

enlled HbaoE. »■« ■!» ••» „dLte » 

soil TbeBbanEisaictinloocta f.mites 

astbedirtlest Out orteissots-^^^^ 

of escepers are found m '•■? ™ ^ “mt, if there be anv in the 

iseiuitcinsnlbcientrorserylns tbcpr ^ b „ 

Jal side and the other ■■'^'““^“I'lind urban .-e«> 
nnyeost Jle»e"the peopl'i”*' ,„ the sek 0 
have privies in tl'" ■;“““’ , ®„y d.lfcnlty In ha''™ ’’ 

diabil and practice than dne to nny 
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privies Soak pit latrines Btecosilier for the majority to afford 
and have not yet become common 

SonmlD" up 

Living conditions and the struggle for a decent habitat 
condition in the three urban settlements have been discussed m 
Ihischapter It might seem that wehave looked specrficalJy for 
the worst, but this is the major urban condition, irrcspecme of 
size, location and culture of the urban settlement in India. 
Whether in Bela Pratapgarh, in U P or in Madras, the premier 
city m Tamil Kadu state, the physical quality of life and strug' 
gle for shelter It not much different for the majority who are 
poor Very high income groups manage to escape the problem as 
always Tor those who are just above the poverty line, with 
their middle<laas values looking up to the higher class and 
dow-Q to the lower class, larger places offer hell, while smaller 
places are relatively belter But unfortunately these smaller 
places offer no economic opportunities for them Coiuequeallyr 
they have to learn to live with hell, albeit grumbling The 
olBcial reaction to the urban problem m India is conditioned 
by these middle class values 

REFERENCES 

1 Madras Meiropol (an PUo. 1911 91 
2. Census of Ind a 1911 

"Space mod theKer for low income urban people transport 
4 worken A Case Stodr (Unpublished) B.S Bhoosbao wa* 

involved m this study dumg 1973 ns coordinator 
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The Quality of Life in Rural 
Settlements 


In this chapter wc present three a tribal 

tegion of Kerala. ^ small " jjas been selected 

village from Arunachal Pndesh In the 

mamly because of the and services also 

habitat coodition with ^**P*®* aiher states There are no 
Ma8.n«.llyra,« b=..« .Mn «lto sot« 

«„ larj. c,,.« .nd “ o„ ”b« 

Will focus our attention compared to other parts 

Kerala which «« them rorban Villagm m ether 

of India, may be we can ^ uniform to be summarised m 

<”'« ot :.d.a ».C not « ™ ,0 E.vnn 

rr^orn?»oS.nr;»od,. 0.0.0. .,000. 

KisoLA TRAorooH Gives Woo* 

The Settlement Structure 

Unl.k, ,! .0 tbt olber parts of J,‘''(„ga”saoon of 
has a very d.darrnt P”'''™ „11 ta dasonbrd 

-satlleioenls. The population beiog thrown 

as •Scattered Homesteads, theootir p p a,., of 

mote ot less onifotmly points The density n 

Kerala, with coneenttatton at o P ^ 
higher towards the ehotelme than .a the O.g 

. pa,.,ot.h„r.n...ro-*‘b'5..r-"“"”’’" " 

ot the Dept ot Town POnai”, 
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In this Singular pattern of settlements it is very difficult 
to distinguish one settlement from another, or an urban area. 
from Us suburbs and the adjoining countryside The develop 
ments are contiguous Obviously a village in Kerala is not 
a small unit of settlement, nor a well knit social or physical 
entity It does not have a well defined built up area or an 
identifiable physical boundary either Villages are* identified, 
and delineated only as administrative units 

In such a pattern, (he homestead, which may be defined 
as a dwelling umt, with courtyard, apartment buildings, 
front rear and side gardens, spaces enclosed by a boundary 
fence or svall, could be identified as a primary form of 
settlement The assembly of such homesteads has guen 
rise to a scattered pattern, that is pervasive in both rural and 
urban areas of Kerala State 

The houses are scattered, with each dwelling unit 
surrounded by the land belonging to the occupant bouse* 
hold The dwelling unit and lU appurtenant land bolding 
IS usually fenced around, for purposes of privacy and 
identity, which leaves houses at a dutaoce from each other 
The open spaces around each bouse are densely cultivated 
with coconut and arecanut palms, plantain trees and 
other fruit, vegetable and garden crops, which shield the 
house from view It is of special note that the physical separa- 
tion of houses by mterveoing garden spaces, bounded by 
fences is a common feature even among the lower caste 
or poorer sections of the people 

The fenced compound ts the key feature id both rural 
and urban areas Hence, it becomes difficult to distinguish 
between a rural area and an urban area by observing the 
physical compactness or spatial distribution of homesteads 
The dispersed matrix of settlements in Kerala therefore, 
takes the form of a continuum, punctuated by semi urban, 
seou nucleated nodal points and regular intervals with 
scarcely any discernible difference to mark the boundary of 
urban or rural area 

The scattered pattern of homesteads m Kerala was a 
consequence of various soaal ard cultural practices The 
earliest settlers were the farmers who parcelled out their 
holdings for cultivation, and located th*ir homesteads away 
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need of the landlords for culuvators and a labour class 
to tend the fields As a result of this so less than 760 farms 
of land tenure, varying from proprietory ownership to the 
most transient form of tenancy devoid of all security, were 
evoUed Fragmentation of land holdings took place as the 
land tenure system became established, and the disposal 
of homesteads was further enhanced 
Fig 8 

Pattern of Homestead Settlements around Trichnr 
in Central Kerala 



Another noteworthy factor that requires special mention 
IS the matnarcbal system of succession {marvmakkathayam) 
which IS still practised in many parts of the state. This system 
gave nse to large joint famdies. Land parcels were managed 
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by the joint family Khich *' of the ineom' 

and members were cntillcd only consequent nucleated 

Tlin,, stiMitieioi. of large ””“’d The advent 

formation of hotiscs, ivaa ot lears has now given 

of the patriarchal s>stem - members of the jomt 

rise to partitions of holdings HIM g of organising 

family, but the baste “oMmoed. even when the 

a home in the rniddlc of a g 5 in the size of the plot 

economic forces made drastic reduetiotts 

Urbanization 

urbanization ha, a 

agiictilttite sector, very high literal , popelation, the 

the highest in India), and * c.M. of India « 

degree of urbanization ™ panehay.ls, 3 municdia 

only 15 11% There were 960 villege p „,„„,o,pal towns 
«rporation$, 27 municipal to repotted Z*® 

in 1971 This low pereentaee of « 5C„,ces nor does 

mean that Kerala IS poorly sci«d by on^ 

It relied the people's xo urban areas cannot 

that the general definition applicable to 

applied to Kerala nucleated nodes a 

The forination of semi ^ by Ihe demand fo 

regular intervals has 0«“ ““S.Sts of scattered settle 

services and amenities by the '"J” , pb„omeeon which 

ments The rural urban knot is 1 " ° i-bbouthood centres 

characerises ihese 'aled con residential 

The tools which tale the usually located 8 10 

aclivUies are urban m bu„se services life banks, 

km apart Many uf these kn^ h"" place, of higher 
ehoptu^og, markets, ,u.ekly in Kerala through 

edocation lanovalion, dilt»“ [..eratehy of service cenlres 

these knots, which ate lowest tn to hie summon .a 

Below to knot, are to homestead, 

urban and rural areas alike o,bs„ ,n charaide • 

The esislenee of tos= l®«- urban inOumee m the rural 
conveys to impression of advaneeo 
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areas of Kerala SiinultaDcoiisly, the conwiued tsistenceof 
dispersed dwellings in extensive plots together with the inadecce 
of agricultural lands m the urban areas, tends to portray an 
apparently rural character to the urban area 

An analysis of the rural urban differences with respect to 
accessibility to the social services and the provision of certain 
amenities as well as the level ofJitcracy, social change and 
people s adaptations to the modernised way of living will show 
less marked differences m Kerala as compared to other areas 
m India This is reflected in the production and provisions of 
shelter also There is not much of a difference between an 
urban or rural house in the arrangement of rooms, use of 
material or the production techniques Differences exist only 
between classes m urban areas as well as rural areas This will 
be revealed when we analyse the production programmes in a 
later part of this report Density may be higher lO urban areas 
and the compounds of rural bouses may be larger as they are 
mostly determined by land values 

People and Society 

Kerala is predominantly Hindu and the general structure 
of Hindu society, religious beliefs aod practices are not funda 
mentally different froffl those tbai exist m other parts of India 
Hindu society is organised on tbe basis of the caste system and 
Kerala IS DO exception The caste hierarchy itself consisted of 
the Namboodiri Brahmins at the apex and the outcastes — tbe 
Parayazni PuJaya zi the lowest rung One of the notable 
features particularly among higher castes was the joint family 
system, and (he large ikoraxad (joint family property) which 
could accommodate all (he members belouging to the family 
without separate dwellings for marned members The matriar 
chal system of succession was practised in most parts All the 
members of the family had a right only to a share of income 
from the family, tbe property was managed as a whole Tbe 
change from joint io nuclear families in recent years has how 
ever led to the partition of land, consequent to the advent of 
a patriarchal system of succession in place of tbe manmtakktf 
thayam 

Various social values arising oat of the caste system played 
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»)$n]r>cant roles in the e%plutK>n of housing and setiiement 
patterns in the Slate A tendency most noticeable m Kerala is 
the phy<ifaJ grouping of people belongins to the same caste to 
form a sector which is identifiable despite the physical isolation 
of Individual houses. Tor etsiDpIc. the fisher folk usually oongre* 
gate in a locality near the seashore, but csen in coastal areas, 
the wealthy Hindu Muslim or Christian would seldom locate 
his dwelling in a plot sandwiched between fishermen Similarly 
the infiltration of lower castes into arras occupied by higher 
castes was seldom permiiied, though this traditional pattern is 
now losing Its relevance 

Other Hindus Christians and Muslims emulated the model 
sel by the high caite Hindus. The physical pattern of their 
holdings, plot subdivision, building designs etc, became the 
accepted model even among other castes In respect at building 
design, the influence of the traditional carpenter was pervasive, 
despite caste differences, so that traditional Christian or hfusiim 
houses appear Similar in design to that of a high caste Hindu 
The Thaiek^thastr^ (ta eneient tieathe oa domestieercbiteeture) 
was followed by master craftsmen These rules had a touch of 
religious sanctity about (hem sod considerations often had a 
caste bus 

The caste system has brought m its wake certain sign fii.ant 
physical phenomena, such as privacy This is a unique cultural 
trait of (he hfalayaieeor Kernide Pnracy esolied out of the 
accepted practice of untouchability, which necessitated segrega- 
tion between higher and lower castes The element of privacy 
was extended even within the household, where segregation 
between sexes was also practiced 

The most important economic factors which have influenced 
the paltein of settlement and the individual dwe3iifl|s are the 
cropping pattern the occupational structure and the land 
tenure system The cuJiivation of land was done by tenants and 
operations connected with it. were conducted in the homestead 
This gave rise to a pattern of selt'emeni where the tenants w ere 
usually accommodated dose to the paddy fields, while the 
threshing ground, granaries and stores formed part of the 
landlord s house 

iTbvnbpminnVjir «hKir v-tfitViubiirihV' •r.bftigwi' 

the social character of the Malayalee The caste system has. 
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become considerably 'AcaV.ened and diffused Economic para- 
tnccers base replaced social saltics in respect of detennining 
interaction between various castes Employment opportunities, 
higher literacy, deseloprocnt of communication and transporta 
lion, remuneraiiOQ in respect of scrnce opportunities etc., are 
the important factors that have brought about this trend of 
change 

The economic class system is thus fast replacing the caste 
particularly in urban areas The major factors detenmning size, 
location and structure of house noxv are finance and economic 
status, rather than position in the caste hierarchy 

Shelter Types 

The physical and environmental condHioDS— very high 
incidence of rain, hiah humidity as well as hot suttimcr-'gave 
rise to the unique shelter tvpes of Kerala Traditionally all the 
hou<es used to base sloped roofs of either tiles or ihatrhes with 
an all round pjoi or verandah The high pitched roof with its 
gables predominate the traditional rural 3$ well as the urban 
-seen* However, several varieties have evolved to suit the 
cultural patterns and statusof different classes and communitiet 

Traditional shelter types could thus be gtoaped mainly mW 
three 

1 Hi-’b caste and rreh landlords houses— with courtyards 
and other appurtenants 

2 Labour class and poor man s houses 

3 Tnbal houses. 

Trad twnal feudal high eastt house The typical traditional 
upper classlcastc— mainly Nair and Namhoodin— home usually 
■consists of a main building enclosed by an embankment 
■equipped with a gatehouse and situated m tb* middle of an 
orchard The mam building faces the east and may be single 
or double storeyed and is rectangular, with the four witigs and 
a courtyard In the centre This type of house is called the 
Nolukettu. The prmcipal apartments OQ tie ground floor face 
inwards into the courtyard The number of pillars around this 
central courtyard are m multiples of four and range up to Id 
Seven winged houses with two courtyards were another 
variation 
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In the traditional tnivsiorQcd house, there u generally a 
\Trandah on the ground floor, supported by (hm pillars of 
teafe wood, in addition to the typical ground floor plan descnb* 
cd abo\e This is used as a parlour The upper storey or rraUga 
18 used for sleeping, as a study, or as an oflicc room The 
houses of both nch sod poorclasses follow the same pattern. 
Although the paiiem of building is associated with Nair 
families, the form is frer^uenlly followed by Christians, Muslims 
and other communities as well 

The bui'ding IS located inaa enclosed court>ard which is 
rultivateJ With coconut Qnd other trees. There would generally 
be a cattleshed, and sometimes an excavated tank for bnihmg 
purposes, and n well at the tear of the kitchen, for directly 
drawing water to this area The latrine is situated at a distance 
from Uie liouse and is generally an enclosed pit latrine 

The roof of the mam dwelltng would generally be sloping, 
the framework often being of wood The ends of the superior 
ndge pole of the roof are turned upwards to form gables which 
arc typical of Kerala The ceiling of many of these houses is 
madeofwood This serves assn attic, and provides a storage 
space between, the ceding and ih* roof, access to which « 
provided through a smalt trap door from one of the rooms 
Ventilation to this space is provided by the muA/ioiaram 
described above 

At present houses stfictly adhering to this type are very few 
The Chnstuns especially tbe Anglo-Indians and the nch 
Muslims also used to budd lh» type of house, but gradually its 
form underwent changes These changes were due partly to the 
influence of western (ite sfyics and tastes ond partly due ro an 
increase m the cost of budding matenal. and breaking up of the 
traditional joint family system 

Even wiih the tile roof a variety of styles have occurred 
The traditional rectangular plans with courtyard are no longer 
considered important and )Q Its place, irregular shaped budd- 
ings have appeared 

Labourer s'/isfiermen'j fiouses The houses of the Jaboureit 
os well as those of lower castes used to be and still continue to 
bo itniightrotwird solutions to shelter problem, a sloped roof 
over a Tcctingular building They are also, however, Indepen 
dent to each oiber with Jots of space around and they are 
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mostly fenced m The only diiTerence between poor, upper castes 
and lower castes was that the tatter normally had their f^iidls 
in some other landlord $ land and the former at least owned 
the land where they had their house The inner courtyards are 
rare in lower class houses 

The building itself is rectangular and is usually single 
roomed or two roomed with both sersing as multipurpose 
rooms for living sleeping cooling and storage The construe 
tion IS usually of mud latetite and unburnt bricks, or even with 
cadjan leaves reeds and grass. In the instance of tbc former, 
there may be a low basement and foundation, but m the latter 
both these are dispensed With or replaced by n raised platform 
(plinth) of mud or earth The floor is of clay, spread on the 
raised platform and levelled by beating. The walls of buildings 
winch are not constructed of brick are usually of plaited cadjan 
leaves, fixed between six or more pillars of wood or bamboo 
which form the main structural members of tbe wralls 

The roof is supported by the walls (m the case of brick 
construction) or by the wooden/bamboo pillars (m the ease of 
cadjan walls) The roofing material is usually of cadjan leaves 
though some brick or mud or laierite buildings have tiled roofs. 
Concrete roofs are non existent in this category The sanitary 
facilities, if any are usually detached from the building The 
latrine is usually a cadjan enclosure with a pit type latrine, 
situated away from the house Inibe absence of latrines open 
air defecation is usually resorted to in neighbouring vacant 
areas The bathroom is usually also a cadjan enclosure situated 
near the well Both the latnne and bathroom are enclosures 
devoid of roofs However the bathroom may be dispensed 
-with altogether if a community tank hydrant or well is within 
the vicinity of the dwelling 

Covenient lean to s of (batch and cadjan are added wherever 
possible, and used for storing implements, rearing poultry etc 
The lean to s as well as the main dwelling unit are often charac 
tensed by low roofs providing minimum headroom for the 
occupants 

Tribal Houses 

The tribal communities m Kerala are usually restneted to 
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the forested areas in Ibe high lands and display a unique 
character The dwelling units are in the form of primitive huts 
and are usually agglomerations or nucleated clusters, around 
a ‘ square ’ and surrounded by an cncloaing thorn fence 
Isolated dwelling units arc cither located on stilts or on 
trcetops 

The materials used m conilruction are generally of bamboo 
or other jungle wood, though huts of clay and unbumt bricks 
are also seen among certain tribes Huts are either rectangular 
or circular m plan and seldom have more than one multi- 
purpose room for cooking, eating and steeping The roofs are 
steeply sloped and are constructed with jungle wood or bamboo 
aod thatched over with straw In most cases the roofs are very 
low nith very low headroom at the only acecssway/doonvay 
This )s necessitated by the incKJeocc of heavy showw and high 
winds 

Ventilation and access are restricted to a single doorway 
The house of the Kuroman IMI tribe is eoostructed on a 
stepped earthen basement which has a height of 3 to 5 feet and 
IS decorated with desigos 

The walls are of clay or unbumt brick The roof, construct 
ed With jungle wood and bamboo, and thatched with straw, 
slants rather low so that the sky can hardly be seen from inside 
The low roof is supported on slanting pillars Each house has 
only one room for all purposes including cooking and steeping 
Some houses may have a side room improvised on one side 
of the mam budding, under the same roof, (o serve as a seclu 
Sion shed The upper half of the walls a coated smoothly with 
red soil, while the lower half is plastered with a mixture of 
cowduDg and charcoal A cellar lO the basement, with an 
opening to one side « constnicted for keeping poultry 

Houses of oiber tnbais constructed on tree tops and stilts 
have walls made of bamboo beaten to form a mat, or plaited 
leaves grass, etc The roof is also made of similar light, but 
highly loflaromable material. 

Modern House of Upper Classes 

The traditional house has undergone innamcrable changes 
IQ almost all respects— of form, oneotatioo sizeefc Theprime 
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coDSideratiODS that ha\e influenced the design are shortage of 
space and limited finance Areas such as the inner courtyard, 
flanking verandahs, tanks, elaborate gatehouse etc. are 
considered obsolete The bouse which is considered ‘modem’, 
IS characterised by cement and concrete, with a flat roof, and 
a compactness of construction Rooms are generally so posi- 
tioned as to provide direct and easy access, as well as economy 
of space. Verandahs connecting rooms, inner courtyards etc. 
are dispensed with for effecting savings 

Lighting and ventilation are provided by means of doors, 
windows and s'entilators Unlike as in the iraditonal house, 
windows never open into rooms, this being considered as an 
obstruction to circulation These bouses also lend lo have 
large doors and windows Doors are generally located at corners 
as a pre-requjsite for proper circulation, uoJiVein the traditional 
house, where doors were in the centre of the walls 

Roofs may be flat or sloping But atiio art dispensed with 
Provision is made, in houses of higher income groups, for 
electriaal gadgets to regulate the room temperature, these 
artifiaal means compensate for Such features as the triangular 
air column provided m the traditional house, and the large 
air space below the ceilings These bouses are characterised by 
lower roofs due to the high cost of construction 

The trend in flooring is also towards marble or mosaic 
floors, which serve the same purpose as the black cement of 
earlier times, but these materials have cow become a status 
symbol 

The common building materials used in these structures are 
cement and steel With a depiction in the source of wood, as 
well as the high costs involved for joining elaborate wood work 
for joinery has been reduced and eoDcrete has taken its place 
Glass, iron, steel and other versatile materials arc extensively 
used In other cases, easily and cheaply available materials like 
stone or bnck (burnt or unburnt) are used 

The most important factor influencing the construction is 
the high costs involved Sizes of both plot and house have been 
reduced, and tanks, outhouses etc have been dispensed with 
The differences between the dwellings of castes have vanished 
Now It IS the class one belongs to that dictates the size and 
form of the house Not many ^langes have, however, occurred 
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HI the housing piltcrn of the lowj ''““J Uadtlntl 

mud. thatches cadjan or Uditional 

neatness and distinctneness ate p 
salucs attached to houses are of huts with 

more pressing economic problems has 

cadjan or thatched roofs and vi.tb unplastered mud w 

also increased 

T.te 4 1 D„.,.but,on ot b.«» by prri»"»»' 
material Of wall In Kcfala-1970 



I Crass, leaves reeds or bamboo 
3 Mod 

3 Uftbornt briek 

4 Vtood 

5 Burnt bneV 

6 0 1 Sheets or metal sheets 
3 Stone 

8 Cement concrete 
a All ether material and materwtt 
not stated 
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T«ble4J Di!trib>illo»otbOT!t»b2P"J«"''™' 
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Type of roof material 



t Grats leaves reeds ihsich wood 
or bamboo 

2 Tiles slate shingle 

3 Comigated Iron, zinc ot 

other metal sheet 

4 Asbestos cement sheet 
J COncrete-RBC/ RC 

Source Census of lodia. W7I . 


37 6 
S9 5 


571 
35 7 
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Some Current Trends 

Compared to other parts of fonl India. Kerala's human 
settlement situation is belter in terms of shelter and basic 
facihties The production of shelter has been lower than the 
population growth, but not scry low When rural population 
grew by 24 per cent the building production increased by 20 
percent. In terms of building materials, roof materials and 
structural condition the position IS not very bad More than 
60 per cent of the houses have fairly durable walls of bneVs, 
sundtied bricks, or cut stone A iimilar per cent has durable 
roofs Taken together about 50 per cent of the houses are 
considered pueea in Kerala (Sec Tables 4 I and 4 2) 

It 1 $ noticed, however, that there has been a significant 
decline in the production of houses in the immediate past. 
This drop in production, particularly m urban areas, isattribut* 
ed to shortage of finance. House construction and land acquisf 
tion for house construction are the largest single capital invest* 
iTient of a family/houschoid budget. The price of land has 
multiplied ten times during the past 20 )ears and the continuous 
fragmentation of urban as well as rural plots and their sale 
has led to a shortage of convenient plots, close to work centres 
10 the urban areas The prohibitive cost of land, therefore, is 
one chief constraint to house construction 

The traditional values of cleanliness, privacy and indepen- 
dence and even self protection of the Keraliie have influenced 
the evolution of a pattern of shelter and of settlements which 
was most suited to the environment The high pitched roof 
was a necessity dictated by the torrential ram and the availa 
bility in plenty of wood, timber made the evolution of the 
pitched roof easier Similarly, there evolved cultural solutions 
to many environmeotal problems tike ventilation, relation with 
nature, coping wiih rugged topography etc The cultural 
practices were perpetuated through a well laid down svstem of 
vernacular architecture and craftsmanship which were given 
religious saociion 

Now the values are slowly changing and the modem 
industrialised building systems from the advanced technologies 
are making their impact The sloped roof is slowly vanishing 
Use of concrete and other wasierol tendencies are iD3\i:ng the 
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trapact m such a way that these productions are neither 
artistic nor functional nor envifonroentally suited Economic 
backwardness IS ho«escr acfmgns t harner in Che adaption of 
modern techniques, which may perhaps be considered as a blcss- 
tn| in d sguise By and Jarge local mairriajs are used and a 
large percentage of houses are built of renewable ntstenals 
hke thatch This type of construction has less of an impact on 
lhe covironmeni than new materials like concrete But they do 
hate ether probletns from the point of safety end protection 
from ram 

The scaltered settlement pattern and higher density have 
freater advantages with respect to the accessibility to services 
iQcludiQg specialised services Most of the rural areas are 
belter sened with services such as hospitals educational 
msticutions and shopping facilities within easy reach compared 
1o their counterparts elsewhere in the country Moreover, the 
settlement systems consisting of homesteads, rural uiban knots, 
service towns, to«os and cities are well knit which makes 
Mnovatlons and developments easy to trickle down to all 
areas more or less evenly 

^et there are several environmental problems connected 
With scattered development and homestead patterns 

The first is that of physical access Apart from urban houses, 
most ofibe rural housesteads do not haiea proper access In 
the Undulating topography, people have to ivalk through 
tncandering footpaths to reach ihcir homes Tliey have to take 
•cattle and other agricultural implements also along these 
footpjths No doubt, most of the homesteads are a 15 to 20 
mmuie walk from a molorable road now Yet the burden of 
providing access to multitudes of rural areas sprawling all over 
lhe region proves economically heavier It has been noted that 
many of the rural elite now move towards the motorable 
Toads constructing concrete block houses ruining the entire 
•atmosphere of an otherwise serene landscape. It is impossible 
<0 think that any programme at any time can coooect all the 
rural homesteads with a motorable road ff we do so, the total 
road area may cat up more than fifty per cent of the total area 
of the State This phenomenon however through private 
access roads, is threatening 

Secondly, (he urban areas of Kerala are, no doubt, 
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agglomerations of itomesleads, and eTlreme examples of 
uneconomical use of land Compared to any city in any other 
part of the w orld, Kerala's urban areas utilize roost of its land 
for residential purposes This is mainly because of the Keralite's 
preference to live m homesteads even when he is in an urban 
area This haa led to very low density uneconomic developments 
The problem becomes severe in the outlying areas where urban 
amemties lihe water and sewerage have to be extended 

The third problem is that of converting agricultural lands- 
to residential use and subdivision of plots The population 
multiplies Itself in abnormal proportions, with a higher rate- 
of females, niakiog more new families rcrjuiriBg new houses 
Lands are subdivided and n*w houses are constructed Each 
new bouse, especially construcied with the help of modem 
technology of brick and concrete will necessitate the felling of 
at least three to Uve coconut frees It is also not uncommon 
to see that paddy fields are also converted into residential areas 
Where Will this process lead to’ The original homesteads of 
Kerala had their own advantage of being in the centre of an 
agrtculcural piece of land or coconut grove Cut the subdiii' 
sions maViQg the plats smaller and smaller leave no useful room 
for agnculiural purposes around Thus with the increase m the 
number of homesteads, the net area for agriculture u being 
substantially reduced It is evident that if this process continues, 
the green patch, that was once Kerala, will be converted into a 
forest of tile and concrete roofs and concrete blocks This is 
especially so along the highways The problem is severe 
considering that Kerala is a food deficit stale An ecological 
crisis and an environmental imbalance which are likely to 
threaten the very existence of life, is in the offing 

There is the fourth problem of ribbon development Most 
roads and highways ID Kerala are narrow and winding Viith 
the increase m traffic on these roads their widths and alignments- 
have become deficient But now most of these roads have con- 
tinuous stretches of buildings — residential and non residential 
It IS very difficult to find more than half a kilometer at a stretch 
of even National Highway which is free from ribbon develop- 
ment Even bypasses planned to avoid populatton concentration 
face a Similar fate With very high rural urban interaction traffic 
increases on all roads, so does the nhbon development 
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hatdly any trickling down cfTect on the rural settlements m the 
surrounding region. Till to-day Jagannatbprasad stands out as 
a typical rural settlement of the Orissa region with a population 
ofI190ml971 Itbas 114 occupied residential houses with 
double the number of households living m it 

Jagannathprasad is characterised by an undulating plateau 
topography with latente soil and the occasional appearance of 
clajey loam The residential area of the Milage itself is located 
on a relatively higher ground The low lying areas are used for 
agriculture and these are moslly composed of decomposed resi- 
dual soil and clayey loam The climate of the village is almost 
the same as that of Bhubaneswar with relatively pleasant 
evenings and very warm days m summer In winter the tempera- 
ture falls appreciably The villagcis situated m the monsoon 
region and experiences a distinct winter dry period which leads 
to a subsequent water scarcity period from March to mid June 
It has in its proxunity an extensive forest tract which, however, 
has been cleared to a targe extent by villagers for fuel and 
cultivation 

Out of a total population of 1190, about 33 per cent are 
workers Cultivaton alone account for about 20 per cent of the 
labour when agricultural labourers are less than 5 per cent. The 
rest of the workers are engaged in trade, commerce and other 
services wiih only 2 per cent engaged in manufacturing including 
household industry This break up of the w orking force, in fact, 
does not give a real picture of the occupational structure of the 
people since the majority of the fanners do not get food from 
thetr land for a whole year Hence a number of them work as 
daily wage earners at least for 3 months m a year in other 
areas 

The Internal Stmctnie 

The settled area is characterised by spatial grouping of 
houses on a caste ba«is. Each locality dominated by a group is 
known as Safii These Sahrsare: (1) Cada Sahi (The nucleus of 
the village) where the viUage aristocrats belonging to the 
Khandayots (Wamor-cum-cnltivator) Brahmins and Karans live. 
(2) Salgharia Sahi exclusively occupied by Khandayots, (3) 
Padhan Sahi, also dominated by Khmdayais, (4) Palana Sahi 
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inhabited by a mixture of all communities, and (5) Tala Sahi or 
the lower enclave w here people of economically backward classes 
such as, carpenters, washermen etc., reside 

Besides the above Saha, there are also a few enclaves m 
the village belonging to the Scheduled Castes These enclaves 
are the Bauri Safit, Hadt Sain and Sahara Sahi 

Within the sahu the houses are laid out more or less in 
compact areas forming hamlets Very often the houses are 
arranged m rows on the two sides of a village road or along one 
or more lanes Some bouses ate clustered around certain centra) 
points, often a place of worship or of a distinguished family 
having an ancient tradition, etc This duster would make that 
particular hamlet At a considerable distance from it, often with 
fields and tanks, etc, in between, there would be another 
hamlet or saht 

Shelter and Enrlroament 

Out of Che 114 occupied residential houses of Jaganoath 
prarad, 28 bouses were surveyed for this study There were 66 
households residing in these 2S houses, with more than two 
households pe* residential houso on an aierage. There are cases 
of houses having three to four families under one roof and at 
least 10 one of the sample houses, there were 6 households 
bundled up in one siruclure The pressure of population per 
house 15 as high as 10 on ao average But, in certain areas, 
particularly m Cada Safai, this pressure is at times 1 1 or 12 p*r 
bouse 

Space IS so inadequate that as many as 44 out of the 66 
households have no separate kitchen (see Table 4 3), not to 

Table 4 3 Kitchen facility lo Jagannatbprasad 

Locaiiiy No orsimeycd No of kitchens 

booseboMi 

Talasatu 20 8 

PaJhansetii 7 4 

CaUjsabi 33 jO 

Dhobasahi 6 0 

Tout is 5 
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hay grassortttaa The eeonomiccondition ortherettdeiilllsto 

bad that in molt caiei they ate nnable to mend Iheit houses for 
years In contrast to the nrban houses the house, here are row 
houses and any s.nEle occasion of a breat-out of tile 
honsehold ssould eteatc hasoefor the entire tillase ^he 'Xht 
SOEhotlsinscondilloninlhisvillase is .In. mtoeed by M 
eulturalandreonomic force. " 

toselher in a loint family, and es«n «.hen laniihes “ 8 ^ 

new familtM do not form and roo« out They , 

the room, of the same house, a. per 

“"■There are only 3 hou«i out of Ihc 2 

are less than 10 years old As many as I? ° lurpassed 100 

arc more than 50 years old and U houses h P 

Vars of age Only 35 per cent of the so 

tolerably good condition The condition o 

bad that except for a couple of comparatively g .horoueh 

of them can be considered safe for residence 

repairs are made Most of them ore d.Iap dated Table 
shows the conUilion of shelters . .-,,13 

ThonEh Sha .arm aummer olOrissa m,mr^ «»'■ 

bon most of she houses have no sTOdos.. as all ^ 

C6 households surveyed very small 

sooms there are only 52 window, J'"^he7veora 

in sue uJvcyed rooms which 

cow) There arc at least 30 per cent of sumyed r 

have no windows at nil while the Rfi" 

be one window per each 2 -^ms On The 

the sutscyed rooms are nnheard of by ihe rest- 

Idea ofvemilatjon seems to have been unhearo 01 



Table 4 4 Number of rooms/houschold slruetural Mndition and a ge of tlie houses to JaRannnlhpraead 
Tjpoofhouse Ago of the house 
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deots Their reaction is that windows and other boles silect the 
safety of the house which a partly true as most of the houses 
are of mud and similar material 

Water supply is a greater problem The mam sources of water 
are wells shared by a number of families About 40 pet cent of 
the surveyed households bavo to go out to the village well on 
the outskirts for fetching water Ibere are 10 wells in the 2S 
surveyed houses and 7 of them have now been abandoned to 
dump garbage There is a great scarcity of water particularly 
m summer Bullock carts loaded with drums go out of the 
village to fetch water from a tank at a distance of 2 km This 
IS the main source of water both for washing and drinking m 
summer The wells and the tank are not free from filth, wash 
water enters the tank as well as some of the wells 

Sanitation IS almost unknown Only two bouses among the 
2S surveyed ones have a latrine Others use the open fields 
Garbage is usually thrown on tbe street to accumulate and 
putrefy there Dung urine and ttagoaUng duty water (in the 
absence of drams) provide the cnviroomeDtal setting for the 
village Shelter in most cases IS shared by both human beings 
and cattle. Entrances to the houses aie partly used as cowsheds, 
with holes made on the floor to dram out the urine of the cattle 
to the street Cowdung is scattered all over 

Access to commercial and social services is difficult physi- 
cally. as well as socially and economically. Three shops cater tm 
the daily needs and the villagers have no complaints as they have 
nothing to buy Tor any major purchase they have to go to 
Bhubaneswar 24 km away However, there are some villagers 
who go there daily for work 

Medical facilities arc not available at least withm a distance 
of 4 km The Chandaka dispensary IS situated at a distance of 
more than 4 km where the villagers go for treatment for 
major Illness For any serious case, they have to go to iht 
hospital in Bhubaneswar— a distance of 20 km byroad They 
go to the hospital or dispensary ooly in case of emergency, not 
olhcrwise 

There is only a primary »:hool in ihc village and that loo i* 
not attended by the cbiidrctt of many households Onlysitty 
per cent of the children of school going age go to the primary 
■sfth/utJi “very imrgdiai'iy Tire eSnn^uon ifi dalihfen is ncfi a 
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concern at all for more than 75 per cent They look upon their 
children as additional bread eamen as potential boy servants 
of some iafiHS in Bhubaneswar Aaordicgty, it is unwise to 
spend money on books and education and also beyond their 
capacity Survival, which means getting something to fill the 
stomach is the primary botheratioo and hence the question 
of social and cultural amenities do not have any priority at all 
However, they seem to be very politically conscious and 
describe their lot partly due to the exploitation by Che urbanites 
and partly due to their bad luck 

Taki Lalung An Aoi Tribal Village is Arunachal 

PRAOtSIl* 

Taki Lalung lies at a distance of about 12 km south west 
of PasighaC which is the most nsportanc urbanceotrem the 
Slang district in Arunachal Pradesh. This tribal village is very 
remotely located on the foot bills of the Besang Range The 
nearest rail head is Morkoog Salek which is about 40 km from 
Pasigbat by a motocable but floodable road 

The name Tafci Lalung comes from two tnbal settlements 
Taki and Lalung These two settlements represent two different 
clans of the tribes ofSiang Earlier these two villages were 
situated somewhere on the upper parts on the Besang Range 
but after the earthquake of 1950, the people of many tnbal 
settlements came down and settled in newly constructed villages 
in the foothill regions The people ofTaki and Lalungwere 
persuaded by the goyernmeni to settle at the present site with 
-subsidy from the development authorities of the Siang district 
Even today Taki Lalung though considered a single tnbal 
A lUage, has two different tribal assembly balls meant for theit 
public meetings merry making and for common worship These 
halls are known as Moshups and now there are two Moshups 
in Taki Lalung each holding function of the respective clan 
Taki and Lalung 

The total population of Taki Lalung in 1971 was 283 which 

• Tb s JloiJy was cooducird by D K S ngh Reader Post graduaw 
Departmcnl of Geography Ulkai Univen ly Bhubaneswar Tor 
Instiluie of Development Stud es Mysore. 
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includes 14S males and 135 fnnales There are 56 houses, and 
56 families hfost of the people in the village are illiterate 241 
persons, out of the 283 persons did not even know how to write 
their names The village has a primary school But, only 31 
hoys and girls attend the achool Adult males and females, go 
out daily for hunting or gathering food from the nearby forest 
leaving their children to look aRer the house and also to take 
care of the small babies Two boys from Taki Lalung are 
studying in the Higher Secondary School at Pasighat 

The Economy 

The economic condition of the tribals m Taki Lalung or 
elsewhere in any other tribal village nearby is indeed pitiable 
They live 'a hand to mouth* existence and there are days or occa 
sions when they hardly get any thing to eat But their poverty 
is kept to themselves aod th^ do not complain This is the 
usual and typical philosophy of tribal living in this area One 
Will also sever find any distinction between the house of a poor 
and that of a comparatively neb family, not only m this village 
but also in other settlements 

Agriculture u slowly developing ss a primary occupation 
while hunting and food gathering continue as subsidiaryoccupa* 
lions Except for cultivation, bunting and food galbensg, and 
also weaving to some extent, there is hardly any other occupa 
tloo In which they engage themsehes. A shifting method of 
cultivation or jh m cultivation is generally practised In this 
Jhwnmltig practice, the slope of a hill is cleared up and the scrub 
aod trees are burnt down wnbin the area which is then exposed 
to the rams before the groond is ploughed by the tribals for 
growing food crops They ccliivate one such patch of land for 
2 or 3 yean and then shift to another plot and continue ebang* 
Ing into different plots before reiuniing to the first plot This 
process causes soil erosioa and the area faces loss of fertility 
besides being exposed to the gullying activities of the streams, 
harmful to the land aod the people As a result, the Coveraroent 
is now trying to persuade these tribals to pnciue sedeniaty 
cultivation in the low lying areas which are however, a little 
away from their residential plots The tribals of Taki Lalung 
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have shown some response to this and quite a few of them have 
accepted sedentary cultivation 

The people of the entire village seem to be living together 
with mutual love and affecttOQ Land is collectiielyotvned and 
there is no boundary line between the property of one family 
and another but U is understood that the government has 
already started demarcating land for cultivation in favour of 
each tribal family, thereby introducing the idea of individual 
landed property Such a demarcatioo would soon force them to 
divide themselves into the classes of the poor and the rich which 
they usually do not distinguish at the moment 

Shelter 

Each family 10 Taki Lalung has residential quarters and a 
separate granary or storehouse for preserving food grains This 
storehouse is usually away from the residential quarters so as to 
safeguard the granaries from possible fire m the house All tha 
houses m the village ate constructed and repaired by the 
villagers themselves helping each other, and are fenced m by 
bamboo The roofs are (hatched with palm leaves collected 
from nearby areas and also wiib paddy straw The building 
materials used by the people in this tnbal village are crude 
gifts of nature growing m abundance in the nearby jungles and 
groves Bamboo crude wooden planks cane, palm leaf sod 
paddy straw etc , are the common ran materials 

AH the bouses have a similar appearance and are raised on 
wooden poles Every house in TaVi Lalung hasjust one room 
sod no more It is a big ball which projects into the open 
platform at the entrance This open verandah serves as the 
space for receiving visitors and even small friendly gatherings 
The entrance to the house is only through this open platform 
which cm be reached by a bamboo or wooden ladder The 
entrance doors arc very small and one has to bend low to enter 
the mam hall of the bouse 

The interior of all the houses is likewise similar The floor 
w made of crude wooden planks and flattened bamboo The 
hearth ts in the middle of the bouse measuiug about 3x4 fL 
Earth filled in a wooden tray is supported on (he floor and 
over "< 01 $, Tioaes are {liaceb to serve as a tripod for placing toe 
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cooiing vessels Sometimes tfaere are two or three ovens 
running in a line according to (he size of (he ramity On (be 
sides of the fire-places mats are spread leaving free passage for 
«afety Utensils are usually seen lying on all sides of the hearth, 
scattered here and there. Wooden trays are hung from the roof 
over the fire place for drying fire-wood and gram Cane 
baskets, bamboo chutes, tubes, hollowed bottle gourd etc., are 
bung on the wall inside or on the loft over the fire place All 
this making a complete disarray of things Owing to the 
constant smoke inside the house and lack of ventilation, the 
Ceniogs have all become black 

Taki Lalung has an innovative style of toilets attached to 
«ach house The houses are on stilts and a projection runs 
along the side wall of the bouse which in fact serves as a 
cootmuous stretch of a compound where people squat Pigs are 
kept Mow this projection >0 a pit which eat up the faeces 
dropping from above Though the pigs consume the same 
immediately, most of these pig sly-cum-Iatnnes are found 
■spreading foul smell and are unhygieme 

Ingenuity and mnovatioa, though of a very naive nature, n 
the hallmark of tribal life as exemphSed in this study Any 
attempt to improve their habitat without reckoning their life 
style and the ingenuities is bound to be a failure 

Somnuog Up 

What we have attempted in this chapter » to present the 
variety of rural hahitat conditions in dilferent parts of India 
The variety is endless but we have had a glimpse of only a few 

The housing coadiUoa 10 the rural areas might bo said to 
be comparatively better than that of urban areas at least m 
two respects Firstly a quantitative shortage is minimal Every- 
body has a roof over his head Secondly, density is lower m 
most cases The quality of (he dwelhags also is not too bad 
as compared to urban areas It is true that the number of 
modern pucea structures are legion, but the local technology is 
Simpler and It helps the production and naintenance at lower 
costs Even in tribal areas individual shelters arc better maio- 
tained and suit the tocal requirements and resources What 
could be considered a major problem regarding shelter produc- 
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tiOQ in rural areas is that relating to landless labourer and 
artisans and small farmers The resources are too small to 
match the needs 

Even when individual sbelten are comparatively better than 
urban slums, the environmental condition of many rural parts 
are as bad as slums It is visible in more dense and large rural 
seHlemeats Water supply and sanitation are the areas where 
public agencies could do a lot more Rural occupations and 
practices like keeping cows and cattle within the houses, the 
culture of living wiih filth, and iDdiflcrtnce towards common 
places and public property are responsible for most of the 
filth and squalor Many of these practices are absent in Kerala 
and even with a pov-erty higher than that of many other parts 
the rural settlements are coromendaWy clean and hygienic here 

Another major problem everywhere is the access to services, 
like schools, hospitals, clinics, post offices, credit facilities, 
shopping facilities etc. The peculiar settlement pattern puts 
Kerala m a comparatively better posiuon in this regard also 
But, m other rural tracts the style of functioning, the design 
and the sfruclvre of social and economic services keep away 
most of the weaker sections of the society from any effective 
utilization even if they are physically near fn most rural areas 
other than Kerala however, the location of such services is 
also far away from most of the rqral population. 

Much of these rural problems stem from poverty and also 
from the hierarchical stratified structure of Indian society But. 
the policies and programmes also have continuously neglected 
the rural habitat for quite a long time 
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The Dilemma 

A smuMenT policy, foe ihat momr eaiUer ''ufocts 
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government ,u, „„I, Heal rhetoric goes in favour of 

Time and again, inc p _-rtv can come to power 
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But the bureaucracy m India, ^ and wrge^ 

and in actual practice are more 

the urban interests more than the rorai as powerful This 

organiseds vociferous urban areas arc 

docs not mean that all the peop noorer Interpersonal 
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la a deeper analysis, the rural urban dichotomy mthe 
development policy m India is essentially based on the conflicts 
of interest between the urban elite and the average man It 
appears as dilemmas — to favour agncultnre which feeds or 
industries which grow — to dilute investment in a vast ocean of 
humamty (who are generaUym\itc)or mthe ‘cream of India’ 
m the few urban areas — to build innumerable huts which is less 
impressive or to build a few fabulous showpieces — to decen- 
tralize which may bring about the innate conflicts m Indian 
culture or to centralize (and find it difiicult to manage) — to 
follow the pattern of the past and move towards chaos ot to 
initiate revolutionary transformation and be lost And more 
fundamentally how to bridge the gap between the poor and the 
rich whether they are in urban or rural areas ? India’s plan- 
ners, Its mtelligentia, its bureaucracy and its politicians are yet 
tosoUethis dilemma The following study on the settlement 
policy in India should be understood m this context 

POSmON TltL 1974* 

Neither before nor after Vanoouier, has India announced a 
eompreheasive human settlement policy Nor has its govern* 
inents explicitly stated its intentions m this regard A few 
truncated attempts were made, but nothing has emerged yet 
In this context, thehumansetUemeuts policy ofindiaisto be 

found in policies which are related to it, such as the industrial 
policy/population policy as well as the general economic 
development policy Sundaram, in his book on Urban and 
Regional Planning has documented and analysed the different 
policy stresses m different plans and has concluded that much 
of what was happenuig was, in fact, truncated attempts at 
looking at different sectors of human settlement, such as hous- 
ing, physical planning rnfrastmeture etc * The spatial dimension 
of economic development was not looked into m detail 

The policies of the government m the past have (by 

* 1974 K uken tsacut'OiTjev for two reaioQS One the decision to 
bold a UN Conference on Homan Seitlemenla was coocretiaed by iba 
time and couniries uirted prrparatioiis Tba marlcs tbe bejitmmg of 
the InSettiaiionsl Habitat Movement Two 1973 saw a gnat deal of 
political ebante in India tn tbe reoent years 
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some changes were brought ^ct of 1969 

The Monopolies ^-..nepolicv m 197 '', tried 
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to bring m restrictions to bg „ » bid to decentralise 
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encourage the development of ba ^ development 
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through the growth centre projects also were 

time A number of rural dear spatial policy 
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for development of industries or . v „jjeratcd a spurt of 
national or regional levels A process could not 

new growth in J°" expected The reconcentration 

gam momentum afterwards as pcc 

process is already visible _ Human Environment 

The United Nations “ ““”n„ policy circles 
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Environmental aspects of p ® _ programmes of 
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the government However, wh w 

government In the later part between urban and 

early seventies were the great Economic 
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power was also ^ ,074 a general unhappiness 

Joped into new ugly * 1 **P" 7 fTiDomE the political 
over the function and policies also P j^gation, the 

and economic scene at this time of political 
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development m the subcontinea r-fueecs crossing the 

Baugla’icsh. and mom than a m.^n ,3,, of 

border added fuclto the fire A P®„ uj^s became markedly 

direction and P®1‘^ b^Th.^ ended m 

visible And what happened B recent history 
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the ill famed internal emergency declared by the then 
government jn J975 

The EMERctNCT Measures 

No studies on policy changes m the recent past m India 
would be complete without a look at what happened during the 
emergency Politics and policies m India underwent changes 
during 1975 and '76 under the emergency Though the emerg- 
ency has been much erilicaed for its negative impacts and ugly 
happenings, a Jot ofposrtive things also happened during that 
lime All of a sudden, so to say, the weaker sections and rural 
sections of society started appearing boldly on the programmes 
of the government Many may dismiss this as pure political 
rhetoric, but the rhetoric came to be repeated so often that it 
created some conducive thinking m some quarters Several items 
of the twenty point programme of the then prime minister 
incladed very good and progressive measures such as housing 
for rural areas, abolition of bondedlabour, ismimumwages 
for agricultural labour, socialisation of urban land, etc 

However, the execution, especially towards the end of the 
emergency, did not stick to the spirit of the programmes, 
whatever be the bureaucratic and political reasons The 
settlement development programme suddenly took a turn of 
a mere ‘clean up' programme especially in some cities putting 
lots of people to difficulty For instance, programmes under- 
taken under emergency rule included beautification and 
sanitization of the cities The cities where these beautification 
programmes were sought to be carried out included Delhi and 
Bombay, indeed these were among the most controversial 
activities of the emergency period (along with imprisonment 
Without trial of political opponents of the rulmg group and the 
forced stenlizatron of males) In this programme, the slums, 
especially m Delhi, were demoftshed and the slum dwellers 

removed to ‘make shift’ coloQiesoutside the mam city limits 
Even some of the ancient dwellings m Delhi, such as those in 
Jama Masjid and Turkman Gate areas were demolished 
though these could not be amsideied slums and were certainly 
no encroachments on city land, but were traditional habita 
, tioss 
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urbanisation policy was ihe gigantic agglomeration process 
revealed by the 1971 census and also the near breakdown 
Situation experienced by manyoflndia'smelropohtan cities. 
Though the matter didn’t proceed any further, many partici- 
pants of the seminar pleaded for a more comprehensive 
Settlement policy and not an urbanisation policy alone Mohan 
Dharia, then Union Minister of State for Housing who 
inaugurated the seminar also expressed this view 

In countries like ours, employment m large industry is 
bound to remain low for a long lime to come The small 
scale and cottage industries sector today contributes 
between 40 and 45 pet cent of our total industrial produc- 
tion This sector of light industry has to be recognised and 
established m any future pattern of our urbanisation SVhat 

should be that basic pattern and what are the social and 
economic implications ofthat pattern are issues which you 
may discuss m this meeting and advise us 
In order to achieve such a pattern of urbanisation, rural 
and urban development wiH have logo band m hand Fro* 
grammes of agricultural modernisation trust contmue, for 
the rural areas will have to continue to oifer increased 
employment to the growing population by intensifying and 
diversifying the agricultural production including daity» 
poultry, fisheries and agro based industries * 

He further hoped that rural development in the pattern 
outlined by him would stop the population exodus to urban 
areas, especially to metropolitan cities 

The draft of a Natcoiul Urbanisation Policy resolution was 
discussed in the seminar to be recommended to govemment for 
adoption Though this didn't happen, it became the base for 
the National Report for Habitat 76 The national report, 
however, did not spell out a national sctlfement policy but 
pomted out what would be the nature of such a policy None 
theless, both the National Urbanisation Policy Resolution 
(draft) and the national tepoit were only a bureaucratic 
and technocratic exercise and have not received any serious 
political attention or governmental sanction 

Though the policy gap still continues, it would not be out 
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of place to see what the national ntbanisation policy 
and the policy framewotk for Human SetUements outlined m 
the national report aim at . .tarts 

The national urbanisation policy (draft ^ 
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ccntration through ^Jonat minimum needs 

recommended It also stressed on Nevertheless, the 

programme for rural as well as urban , ^ to improve 

bJ was for urban and the draft detailed strategies to imp 
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conditions m urban areas and thus rural development did not 
get adequate attention 

Towards a Human Settlemests Poucy 

The committee which prepared the national report for 
Habitat 76 consisted of officials as well as non-officials, 
professionals and non professionals, urban planners economists, 
saentisls, specialists and generalists May be due to this 
heterogeneous composition of the committee, nhat emerged 
was a more broad based butphilosophical and vague statement 
It also did not spell out a policy, and only stated that a 
policy v,as in the process of being evolved An approach to 
such a policy was stated and suggested that the policy frame* 
work should envisage acertamamount of autonomy ra action 
to aecommodate regional variation and provide flexibility for 
bemg adopted in varying situaDons 

The following points were considered important to govern 
future actions 

(a) human settlements represent society s eultoral, technological 
as well as political aspunuons The process of development 
should subserve human needs such as biological, social 
economic and environmental— without adversely affecting 
the ecological balance, 

(b) human seulements, both rural and urban are centres of 
resource gerieraDon, distribution and consumption The 
svinbiotic relationship between these types of seulements 
needs enhancement for ensurmg a better quality of life for 
the people, and 

(c) economic development has to be pursued without alienating 
people from their life slyk or nature from its recuperauve 
qualities* 

The report added that, 

the present trends indicate that the processor urbanisation 
IS irreversible To a large extent, nis a condition for and a 
consequence of rapid economic development and mdos 
tnalisaiinn. b. •Ba^hit'i«suaWit.Vt- 4 /tV,*sr'/i 7 ,*AA 7 nvWAmA. 
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of human settlements both urban and rural and their 
environmental requiremcats simultaneously It tvould 
require that programmes and policies for agricultural and 
rural development are well ordinatcd with those for 
industrialisation and urbanisation ensuring balanced 
development m the holistic sense * 

Desirable objecttves for such an integrated plaoniag 
approach were mentioned as follows 

(a) minimisatian of the existing diOerentiais in the standard of 
living and services between rural and urban settlements to 
make each equally attractive from the social economic and 
environmental point of view; 

(b) mmimwing of the process of migration by establishing 
better linkages betweea rural and urban areas and by 
developing service centres and growth centres to provide 
adequate distribution of goods end services 

(e) correlating investment mechanism with environmental 
programmes to arrive at criteria for location of humatt 
settlements 

(d) providing incentives for the development of the less 
privileged sections of the society and for the under- 
developed areas to provide greater economic opportunities 
and social justice, and 

(e) identifying cnteriaforappropiiate distribution of a large 
population in a scientiflc manner for optimum utilisation 
of existing resources 

A reversal of priorities m the objectives to those of the 
draft resolution could already be seen though the objectives 
themselves were little changed The fundamental dilemma was 
not attempted to be resolved The planning strategy recom- 
mended to achieve these objectives included 

(a) regionahsation of the development process at the national, 
regional and local levels consistent with the demographic 
and environmental goals 

(b) linking of physical and investment planning- and 
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(c) inproving the provitionoTiheiter miS serfice* ^iib tpecai 
emphasis on the «ea):cr sections 

A set of action areas «ete identified for difterent tescls of 
action 

f>alional Uxtl Population Mitrlbuthn policy At the 
national level, the population distribution «as considered as a 
iead policy which should ptoyide pttdehrn for optinvm 
utilisation of resources, energy generation and its use in rela* 
tion to distribution mechanism and transportation networb 
It was also supposed to defineareasof action at the regional/ 
statelevelwithin which each state would be able to organise 
Its actions Considerations that should govern formulation of 
the Population Distribution Policy at the national level 
according to the report, /nclade 

(a) resource pe/io for eptnnuoi utilisation and conservaftoa 
of natural and man made resources. 

(b) energy pollc) for opiimun utilisation of conventional as 
well as non<onveational energy sources which may be 
renewable or non renewable; and 

fc) ecKnIinaird policy for Infrostrueiure tot optimismg 
edlciency of the distribution S)-stein m conjunction with 
transportation end communicaiion networb to pronde 
equitable socio-economic benefits to the population 

Regional Icrel Settlement tocoilon policy At the regional 
or state level a policy framework for human settlement was 
envisaged to set out guidelines for the * location of human 
setilements ’ in relation to the National Population Distnbu 
tion Policy It was also supposed to outline broad guidelines for 
locating economic activities, such as production centres 
marketing centres etc based oa Ifae availability of resources 
and infrastructure The policy framework at the stale level, 
should therefore ideality — (a) a mechanism for implemcncafion 
of policies and special programmes (if any) (b) a concept of 
development with adequate flexibitity for interaction, adapt 
ability and adjustment (c)pnonty areas for immediatearnon— 
such as overcrowded Cities, barren land etc, and (d) areas of 
inter lap where action by the centie isneeded to subserve the 
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oational interest The report added that such a framework 
would require organization of appropriate policies for action 
at the regional or state level which may include 

(a) a policy for land, 

(b) a co-ordinated policy for infrastructure, 

(c) an integrated policy for services, and 

(d) a policy for conservation of natural resources and for 
protection of air, water and land from pollution 

It was not clear (may be even to the makers of the report) 
what was meant by settlement location Did they mean growth 
centres or soraclhing else ? 

Local le^cl Slruclure plans Under the present system, 
action at the local level is taken at the block development level 
for rural settlements and at (he municipal level for (owns and 
Cities However. It was felt important to organise (he develop' 
meet of areas m between These areas, according (o the report, 
could be developed as service centres or growth centres 
depending upon the policies adopted at the sub regionallevel 
or local level It was recommended that structure plans be 
prepared for rural as weft as urban areas 

Recommended specific actions at local level included 

(a) policy /or shelter including plaims of work living and for 
Social services such as health and education 

(b) polic} for Infrastructure including types of transportation 
and Its routing road and rail networks energy grids and 
communication system 

(c) policy /crsenices including ixatlabihty o( hygienic water 
supply, drainage, sewerage waste disposal and us possible 
utilisation 

(d) policy for managemeni including streamlining and reinforc 
ing of the existuig institutional framework and legislation 
foroptlmismg (he distribution of socio-economic benefits 
to an optimum numberof people 

(e) polk) for the protection of the emironment including con 
servation preservation and utilisation of areas of cultural 
heritage scenic beamy, envitoninental aesthetics and 
measures (or poffution ahatement and control ■* 
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From thsabavtf outline ofthc policy fraronvork given by 
the country report, (for that matter, even the full report does 
not make one wiser) it b“Comes clearer exactly how unclear 
Indian planners and bureaucrats are when it comes to the 
resolution of the basic dilemma Thinking is all at the philoso 
phiclevelsand nevcrcomesdown tocarth When it comes to 
policy, either it gets bogged down on details or becomes mere 
wishful thinking 

Area Planning and Srwss os Sswll Towns 

The idea of regional planning and regional development 
strategy based on growth centres became popular in the acadc 
mic as well as government circles in the early seventies Some 
vigoious attempts were made to introduce these ideas into the 
planning and policy making m India Attempts were also made to 
identify macro meso and micro planning regions at the national 
level Some states such as Tamil Nadu identified smaller 
planaicg regions wubin the state and plans were actually 
prepared for some regions 

Regional pfaniung on a country wide scale was ne^er done 
At the national level regional plans had been attempted only m 
problem or special areas some of which spread over several 
states The plan prepared by the Town and Country Planning 
OrganisatioQ (after the Third Five Year Plan, 1961 66) forthe 
South-east Resource Region and the )omt efforts of states and 
central agencies in the planning of the Bundelkhand region m 
central India the Western Chats region m southern India and 
the North-eastern Region m the north eastern part of the 
country are examples None of these plans howcNer wentmto 
the question of human settlements iq detail 

Another set of experiments sponsored by the national 
Government and undertaken by the states was the Area Deve 

lopment Programmes These progrMnmes have been attempted 
from the Fourth Plan onwards These are based broadly on 
integrated area development approach but emphasise different 
sectors depending on the programme The emphasis of Tribal 
Area Programmes differ from Hill Area Programmes or Drought 
Prone Area Programmes Apart from these above mentioned 
three, two more programmes were being pursued m the Fifth 
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Plan Viz, Small Farmeis Development and Marginal Farmers 
Development All these programmes were administered at the 
district level Nonetheless these programmes are also not 
atfenipts on regional devtJopmcnl planning m the full sense 
and the human settlements content is mmima! 

However, regional planning and some area development 
programmes had been taking note ofthe human settlement 
dimension The idea of growth centres oi the rural areas to 
trigger off growth there was the major principle behind this 
A pilot project was run by the Goveromentof India with the 
aid ofthe Ford Foundation to identify the growtlt centres in 
selected regions m each state The project though successful in 
completing this exercise IQ some states, was not followed up 
And when lliese projects focussed on the methodological 
problems of identifying growth centres, serious kritici^ms were 
thrown up by academics and planners on the very approach 
to the growth centre itrztegy for regional development The 
effectiveness of such centres to trigger ofldevelopment in the 
backward rural regions was questioned theoretically and 
empirically This also dampened the follow up m a way 

All these pcogtammes and the new concern on rural areas, 
as well as the growing weight of metropolitan cities, have, 
however, resulted m a new stress on small and intermediate 
cities The argument in favour is very simple, that investment 
in and development of small and medium sized towns will 
reduce migration and consequently arrest the growth of very 
large towns on the one hand and provide opportunities for a 
desirable pattern of urbanisation on the other In 1975, the 
Ministry of Works and Housing of Government of India, 
appointed a Task Force to examine the planning and develop- 
ment of small and medium sized cities and towns * The Task 
Force submitted its report m early 1977 Though the terms 
of reference to the Task Force were primarily toe volvc a 
strategy forphysieal planning development and management 
of the small andmediumsizcd towns (towns with o maximum 
population size of^OOOOt^ in India, the pattern of evolution 
of towns and cmes since indq^endence and policy implications 
at the national level were also stadied 

The report started with a note that “urbanisation is a 
process to be achieved through a system of human settle- 
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meat, it has to strenglhea the economic capacity of each human 
settlement to provide sufficient margin for social development 
and to achieve a proper quabty of life”.* Urbanisation was 
considered as a driving force rather than a consequent process 
The report, nonthelcss, stressed the interdependence ofiarge 
towns, small towns and rural areas for a healthy growth 
Decentralisation of population and industries and stress on 
agriculture was identified as the keys to the future The small 
and medium sued cities were to be assigned a crucial active and 
positive role both in rural and metropolitan development The 
national population policy should be supplemented by the 
national population distribution policy limited to a system of 
human settlements The report also emphasized certain impera 
tives for the development of small towns, such as— (a) a national 
urban policy, (b) urban land policy, (c) dexelopment of organic 
linkages between cities and areas around, (d) idcatificalion 
of growth points, (e) location policies for regional development, 
(f) a green belt around settlements of a certain size, (g) fonnuU' 
tion of workable norms and standards, and (h) creation of 
appropriate local govenuaent agencies at various levels 

T^ Task Force report did not contain anything m detail 
regarding these imperatives, except certain very generalised 
phraseology Nor did it spell out any strategy of development 
of these towns in detail except the arguments for creation of 
urban management and physical plannmg agencies 

The Janata Phase 

In 1977, thegovemmentchanged The Janata Party which 
came to power, claimed to have inherited the legacy of 
Mahatma Gandhi and his economic policy Their manifesto 
made a lot of promises including a reversal of past trends 
Decentralization was the catchword and ‘rural was the bias 

They started with a rather unconvincing premise all that the 
previous government had done for the past 30 years was wrong 
And they promised to undo all Among the thmgs the Janata 
Party promised in their election manifesto were included 
deletion of property as a fundamental right, a strategy of full 
employment, stress on Gandhian values of austerity, and a 
di5rA’ir/-AJjsfate{ainnm.'j,«hft.aQ)3»»jB'.-5frt*(ei?in«trugy, 
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To prevent concentration of industries m a few large urban 
centres, the goiemmeat should prohibit starling of new 
industries m urban centres with a population of 10 lakhs of 
more or m the environs of these centres within a radius of 
1 S or 20 km 

The cottage industries programme and small scale sector 
are being revived as an effort to decentralise as well as to 
industrialise rural areas. The rural bias is clear George 
Fernandes, the Union Mmister for Industries emphasised this 
change in focus in an interview given to a magazine . 

For all practical purposes we were working under the 
constraints which we had inherited, though, when our 
budget was presented to Parliament m June, we did make 
certain basic shifts For instance, for the first time m the 
history of our budgeting. Rs 50crores was kept aside for 
providing dnnking waiei to the rural areas . , . We 
began With where ezartl> do *e differ from lie previous 
Government. This is the starting point— moving from the 
urban to the rural, which will help in removal of regional 
imbalances, whKh will help to take purchasingpower into 
those areas where It has not gone We are shifting from 
the big to the small UptiU now we spoke of the small 
scale and cottage industries— we only spoke about it These 
industries were museum pieces, to be exhibited, to be 
talked about — *We also have asmall scale sector, we also 
have handicrafts ' From ISO industries reserved for the 
small scale sector, it has now been mcreased in our new 
industrial policy to 500 — plus Now, over the j ears, people 
have been discussing (he dispersal of mdustries, the need 
for going into the backward areas, and a lot of schemes 
were worked ouC There was one simple way of doing 
It — by deniuig mdustralists (he licences to set up core 
industries in (he cities Now we have decided ts> do this 
On this basis of the 1971 census, any town or City with 
five lakhs of people, will not get any more industrial 
licences What is there is there, but there will be no 
future licensing Besides, where the cities have more 
than one million people, even the surrounding areas will be 
denied fresh licences.'* 
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The new government has also stated its intention to system- 
atieaU)’ decongest cities and Improve them without destroymg 
their natural aesthetic It also promises to improve the living 
conditions m rural areas \Mth more infrastructure, schools etc 
To that extent the promise is to strengthen the minimum 
needs programme About urban planning the Janata policy 
statement has this to say 

Tor thirty yeirs we have neglected the urban environment 
ollowing a haphieard growth of our cities and towns It 
« therefore, essential that all metropolitan areas produce 
a regional plan which will scicntilically disperse congestion 
of industry and people without destroying the natural 
aesthetic Similarly, every city having a population of five 
lakhs or more must statutorily h^vc a master plan and make 
provision for a green belt area around the city to prevent 
hapliazard growth on Its periphery Likewise cities of one 
lakh and over must produce masUr plans which make 
adequate provision of op»n spices and orderly development 
In all these plans, provision should be made for slum 
improvement housing for the poor and the displaced slum 
dwellers and where possible allotment of house sites for 
them In doing so cate should be taken to ensure that they 
do not have to travel long distances to their places of 
employment 

The Sixth Plan for the five year period of 1978 83 drawn 
up by the Janata Governmenf shows a bias towards rural areas 
and agriculture Agriculture, gets the highest priority and 
Integrated Rural Development Programmes are stressed 
Cottage and Village industries are the pet items of Janata 
Government, at least m tall Their development and spread is 
stated as one of the major objectives of the Flan The Janata 
Government vows to achieve full employment in next ten 
years For this purpose employment generating activities 
other than agriculture have to be pursued Area Development 
Programmes and planning at lower levels such as block and 
district are being emphasised However, the strategy for full 
employment through village industries and cottage industries 
IS a doubtful proposition The Plan also puts very high hopes 
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pn the diversification of the rural economy through fishery 
development, social forestry, dairy development, sheep and 
wool development etc Even int he industrial development sec- 
tor, the plan's policy is to encourage such technologies which 
would generate more employment Certain types of industries 
are now reserved for the small scale sector 

On urban development the plan notes that 

Planned urbanisation is a necessary component of the infra- 
structure of economic development, fntrr o/in, a variety of 
centralised services for the surrounding rural areas such as 
marketing of agriculturalsuiplusesandproductsofvillage 
and cottage industries and supply to rural areas a variety of 
goods eg fertilizers, engineering products like pumps and 
pipes credit, manufactured essential commodiiies like 
bicycles, kerosene, sofi coke, budding materials and jnedi- 
cines and last but not the least specialist skills m a wide 
yariety of fields requited for rural develop/neai 

This ideal set up of rural urban relation nhere urban 
centres exist to serve the rural areas IS a dream of the Janata 
Plaamakers It has lerylitfletodo with reality, ho«eier As 
stated elsewhere the ucbanarcaabavemoieconncctionswith 
the Air/ffi/ and landlords of the rural areas which only works 
to strengthen the suction of rural surpluses upwards without 
much inputs downwards in real terms Anyway, to achieve the 
dream of ideal urbanisation, the Plan proposes the gist of an 
urbanisation policy of the next decade which focusses on 
small and medium towns It is also intended to slow down and 
if possible reverse the rate of growth of metropolitan cities ** 
Besides banning new industries, new commercial offices and 
government offices in the already existing area and giving grants 
for industries to shift from these places new industries are to 
be lured to small and medium sized towns by developing an 
infrastructure and communication facilities there Village and 
cottage industries will be allowed only m villages and towns op 
to a population of 25 000 Tiny industries have to be developed 
at towns up to 50 000 population The plan also restricts the 
how ollunbslor udrastructure development m larger towns 
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Wbatisbsingtalkedaboutnowis a reversal of the com, 
from urban to rural The same mistake as before is repeated 
VIZ the emotional approach the glonfication of the ruralite, the 
admiration of illiteracy and deification of the plough, (ta the 
name of rural development, informal education and appro- 
priate technology) and no one knows what Ibis will entail At 
a more mundane level, will not the inadequacy of the admmis- 
tration, its urban and anti poor biases, its elitism, its lack of 
direction or policy, and its extreme weakness — the corruption — 
equally prevent a rural biased habitat or settlements policy? 
Now, the issue is, whether the political leaders have the 
strength and will, and rural India and tbe poor the 
mobilization and organisauon power to counter the blocks'* 
Neither before, nor after Vancouver has India announced a 
comprehensive settlement policy Nor has she explicitly stated 
her intentions India s national policies related to human 
settlement issues, especially housing, may be summarised as 
"concerned", but completely inadequate Though the Govern- 
ment of India has not taken a central role in the intemational 
discussions on settlements, its representatives have participated 
in almost all international discussions By and large, therefore, 
India may be said to be well lofonned on all the issues in this 
area Unfortunately, there ix virtually no awareness of the 
total “settlements" dimeosioa m India today, even among the 
planners This is all the more surprismg because tbe ethos of 
India, Its basic philosophy, religious beliefs, and traditions, are 
ecological, relating organically to the physical and biological 
environment The intellectual poverty of planning m India may 
be related to the exclmion of the ethos from the educated 
classes 

Sunihtly, almost all technological innovations and deve- 
lopments do become known in India, but are rarely put into- 
operation on a large scale The very concept of “shelter" would 
have a diOerent meaning in the Indian context than it does m 
those generally very cold countnes from where the new ideas- 
ofsenlements and shelters have developed Protection against 
the severity of weather, the necessity of insulating the body 
with heavy clothing and thick walls from the prevailing cold, 
the underlying concept of touch as a potential los of energy — 
all these ideas and assumptions, which do not apply m most 
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Policies on Land and Environment 


Land is a major resource in an agricultural country like 
India it IS also a source of almost all problems — social, econo- 
mic, political and environmental The problems connected 
svilh land in India could be classified as follows 

1 Problems arising from this simple, but importantly 
basic fact 'They ain’t making it any more' Conse- 
quently, the pressure on land increases with different 
activities competing for space The problem dimensions 
are changing landuse, scarcity, environmental dete- 
riorationetc 

2, The basic fact that land is limited projects another 
problem le the struggle and competition for its poss 
ession This relates to ownership and holdmgs, with 
xnanycoloursanddimemions The question is that of 
the fundamental relation between man and land 

However, this is only a simplistic statement The nature of 
these two basic problems ts not the same in urban and rural 
areas or m different parts of the country Also it is too 
simplistic to assume that these two problems are independent 
of each other and can be dealt with separately They are m 
fact highly connected to one another In the ultimate analy'sis 
all the development efforts relate to land m one way or other, 
and therefore land as a natural resource requires more care 
and public intervention Moreover improper use and matiagc 
ment of land constitute one of the major habitat problems 
m this country 

In this chapter we would analyse the problems connected 
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255 millionhcctares against 137 milli scarcity 

These statistics w ould give . crude ‘"5,^ of the. 

of land m India This '“f oTa hectares of 

country like KeraU («,th 0 18 hectares) 

cultivable land per person)or west D S v Madhya 

Some states have higher land in hectares) Rajas 

Pmdesh (0 57 hectuee,) ^n 

than {0 66 hectares) but the produclDiiy oi j Andhra 

D veiyiow There arcafewua^^^^^^ 

Pradesh Haryana, Punjab j productivity per 

where pressure is comparatively low and p 
hectare ts comparatively high landusc and ecology 

The scarcity of land poses . ^ has been incrcas- 

problems Though the total area unde qualityof 

mg it has been s®*"* . „,scellaneons ires' 

forests ha, also changed The 

crops, groves etc have ‘*‘®“*“**' ng AsnomoresuV 

demand for non agriculturalusesls i , , nr wastelands, 

stantial land can be reclaimed cither rom -ccomranyrng 

careful planning for landusc is necessary 
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tso 

Tables 6 1, 6 2, and 6 3, gjve the present and projected Janduse 
pattern 

Landuse within the human settlements is the most 
problematic The total area under human settlements m India 
was 1 2 per cent m 1961 which increased to 18 percent in 
1971 Thepresentpattemof landuse in both urban and rural 
areas m India in most cases can be termed as grossly unsatis 
factory, to use a mild word 

A survey conducted by the Town and Country Planning 
Organisation on the landuse pattern of India’s cities and towns 
reveals that 47 per cent of the developed land is under residen- 
tial use, 1 3 per cent under roads and streets, 1 2 per cent under 
public and bcinipublic, and nearly 10 per cent under industry 
and commerce Only 4 per cent of the developed land consists 
of parks and playgrounds It i$ also revealed that most of the 
towns have large percCTtages of area left undeveloped In most 
medium and small towns more than SO per cent of the valuable 
urban land lies vacant, wbKh ts put to no use, while the 
expanding cities encroach on agncultural land The landuse 
pattern m urban settlements has become largely irrational, 
with land being distributed waevenly between various uses Eten 
those planned cities and towns have grown out of its rules 
haphazardly Most of these urban landuse problems relate 
to the pattern of ownership No reliable data ts available, 
however, on thu aspect The inadequate laws regarding land 
also add to this 

Environmental conditions id rural settlementsare no better 
with haphazard mixing of residential land and land for agricul 
tural operations, animals and refuse However, there is some 
rationale in this mix as they have evolved out of the life style 
of rural areas Tnere is no complete data regarding the landuse 
structure of rural settlements id different parts of the country 
and of different sizes 

Holdings and Tenure 

The traditional agrarian structure mindia has developed 
along different lines in different parts of the country However, 
some common features con beAiund The structure is composed 
by and large of three groups, namely— landlords,.teiianis and 
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Tabic 6 2 : Total requltment of land In 2000 


Landuse category 

lligber estimate 

Lower eslimato 

—= 98 4 

Forest ^ 

Non-agri«jUutal uses 

Pastures and grume land 

Net sown area 

Total land reoulred 

St 6 

216 

2552 

4268 

Table 63 

; Desirable landuse palleni 

in 2000 

(million hectares) 

Lsnduse category 

Higber estimate 

Lower estimate 


ms 

138 8 


PaituKi and jratiPl land* 
Forc*u 

land earmatVcd fot non* 
stleultunl porpo**! 
Barren and non useabtc 
Total geosrapbical area 


95 
338 0 


T.W. 6 4 : L.»4.« »> »">“ „ 


City sK* 


Average 

area 

(hectares) 


1 million and above 
500/)CO~599,999 
200.000-a99.999 
100 000-199.999 
JO.OOO— 99.999 
JO 000— 49.999 
Less than 20.000 


n.«92 

10^71 

3.964 

2.811 

11.372 

<47 

<53 


Percent 
developed area 
total area 


74 0 
33 9 
690 
359 


oo,Lorioa«.TCPO.Uiwi-»« PX'"” “ 
Towns, 1966 (mioteo) 
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labourers The landlords were of different types such as 
absentee landlords whose holdings w ere let out to tenants and 
the small landlords who were cultivators themselves or self- 
cultivators Thomer refers to this variety as below 

In Bengal there are known lo be several layers of tenants 
and subtenants between the Zamindars and men who 
actually till the soil The former princely states still contain 
a great variety of Jagirdars, Inamdars, and other holders of 
large estatesunder specially privileged tenures In Bombaj, 
where the land holders are raiyflis, we find many instances 
of cultivation by holts (debt slaves), and a large amount of 
crop sharing Punjab is generally thought of as the home 
of sturdy self cultivators of small and medium sired farms, 
la practice both Punjab and Pepsu have large numbers of 
5im (attached servants) paid m kind with a share of the 
produce, sad Musora (particularly insecure teosats) hfala 
bar has its characteristic quadraple structore of Jarms, 
Kanamdars, VtrumpuUamdars and Cherumas From Tamil 
Nadu, historically a nri/u/Mun area like Bombay, we hear 
frequent stories of conflicts between the aristocratie 
MIrasdars and the lowly Pannoiyah * 

This description of the agrarian structure by Thomer is 
20 years old and has been substantially eroded even at the time 
of bis writing in 19S6 The agrarian reforms and land acts 
which were brought into force just before mdepeadcnce and 
after independence m 1947 have abolished many of the practices 
such as Zammdari and Jagirdan systems However, it cannot be 
said that the landlord tenant labourer structure has completely 
vanished The absentee landlords are still there, so are the 
debt slaves or bonded labourers A new class of capitalist 
fanners also have emerged in some prosperous parts of the 
country such as Punjab Andhra Pradesh Tamil Nadu and 
parts of Karnataka Thomer s further classification of the 
agrarian structure into three groups such as Mohk (proprie- 
tors), Kisan (workmg peasants) and Mazdurs (labourers) is more 
apt m the present Indian condition 

• By ma/ifc or proprietor we will refer to a family whos 
agricultural mcome is derived prunaiily (although not necessa 
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nlv solely^ from property nghls in the toil ’ * This income may 
be a share of Ihe produce m the tom of rent from a ” 
the mcome produced by htnBelfbyeiuaemg 
reay or may no. wort, m 'h' O'"' rid ne hto^ 
de^ndms upon hu status and the sue of <h' “■"e '“to''; 

.wVsub.groupsare.den..licd (1) «^n'« 1“”<I « 

small propnelots who work on their land as well as £ 

‘''Tii“d group eons.s.sorU„».»hoaren^^^^^^^^ 

ov.nen or tenants with sarying degrees of f 

large they may have tnfenor legal tights en 

themaWJ Most often he is a subsistence farmer 

seU his labour to others ‘ Kisans as defined 
villagers who live primarily bytheir own . .ny the 
lands They do not employ ’’"‘S ;^„.ve 

ploughing or harvesting season nor do they 

"“m third group are nWiirs or l.tourers «>;» 
by selling their labour on other people s ..rtperty mainly 
a few of them have tighu to small bits of pro^ny 
for their homesteads But tnditionally they ate used to y 
on others' land evolved from the 

This agtatian ha, undergone 

Uadilional sysieitis by about 1930 s and holding U « 

little change smcc then, except m the *.« o he 

also noted that the agtatian relations ate furl P 

by easte tenure .rlationships In “"V,' " Ito and 

castes who eonslitutc the bulk of the la . „(,tuteUie 

the lower easlrs especially the scheduled caste conslitule 

pohtical movemenu organised on a east^basisd^B 

the last twenty ) earn have t,„t the position of 

class castes to the land owning mo// seldom affected 

the Hanjans with respect to land ^ farmers who have 

It IS also noted that ^VTdeVn mrt 

risen tn the wake of the green revolu ion economic 

of farming are now en 'by agglomerat- 

powerin many villages Thisgroup f ^ ,Je Sfous of 

mg land amder their ownership much against the mte 

the land reforms 
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The statistics regardingUnd holdiogs arc collectedthrough 
the agricultural census and the national sample snivcy For 
the purpose of the census and the survey, the land holdings 
have been classified under five types This classification do not 
take into account the onitershtp Prior to 1P70, however, there 
was no such classification The categories of holdings under 
the census are as follows * 


1 marginal 

2 small 

3 setni-caediuo 

4 medium 

5 large 


less than one hectare 
I 2 hectares 
2-4 hectares 
4-10 hectares 
I0hectarc8& above 


The margmal holdings may be of kirans, but by and large 
are of labourers The small and semi medium as sell as part 
of the medium and a small percentage of Urge holdings may be 
constituted bv klw/ii , the rest by mahks The following Table 
6 S gives the distribution of operational holdings during 
I953-S4, 1959 61 and 1970-71 As the table suggests, the 
structure of distribution has undergone very little change, 
except that the margmal farmer’s proportion has increased 
and proportion of Urgerboldingsbasdecreasedslightly The 
total area has increased, but their distribution has more or less 
remained the same 

The agricultural census report of 1975 suggests that the 
total net area under cultivation m the country constitutes about 
90 per cent of the area under operational holdings. More than 
halfof the operational holdings are marginal or submargmal 
holdings which covers only 9 per cent of the total area, the 
average size of a holding being 0 4 hectare Small and senu 
medium holdings together constitute about one-third, and 
medium holdings a little more than one tenth, and thev each 
covered less than 30 per cent of the total area By contrast, 
the large holdings account for only about 4 per cent, but 
together they hold more than 30 per cent of the area How 
ever, it u noted that much of these holdings must have dis- 
appeared now because of the revised ceilings recommended by 
the Central Land Reforms Committee in 1972 The census 
compared with the survey reveals the fragmentation that is 
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tiktng phctf among the smaller bolduiss and the tendeacy 
of concentraijon still contraurag m the larger holdings. ‘Ihe 
census further rcNcaled that most of these holdingsasouchas 
92 per cent were wholly owned and self operated, while only 
about 4 per cent of the holdings (which is equal to the percent- 
age of the large siae holding) were wholly leased. Another 4 
per cent were partly owned and partly rented 

The numbrt of large sued holdings were more m Rajasthan. 
Maharashtra, Madhya Pradesh, Gujarat, Haryana and Punjab, 
all towardi the North western pan of the country keralahad 
the low cst average size of the holding (0 07 hectares) followed 
bylanunu and Kashmir (094) Uitar Pradesh (1 16) "cst 
Bimgal (I 20) and Tamil Nadu (I 4S) 

IjtSD Ppuaa 

The Indian Constitution lists land as a state subject which 
raeans that each state la the country has the power to devise 
policies regarding the use as well asrontrelofland This is 
why the teaureship patterns, holdings as well at control over 
land differ substantially over differerit states The states haw 
adopted duTemt types of land reform trenrores and there a t® 
co-ordmOon between them except for certain guidelines issued 
by the Centre Tfcercfore, it would be impossible to maVe a 
Survey of the land policy indifferent states wnhin the ccafne* 
of this book On the other hand we shall oullirt the general 
trends and the policy guidelines nsued hy the Centre fren tune 
to lire 


NAno*«At LasmTe Poucy 

The policy rrjsrdng she land use and maeaperect at tte 
national ftvel refjles maioljr lo forests A natwcal forest 
polxy was prerjlga'cd In 19^0 This policy UkJ dowi 
b-osd prtftciplei uedfr whKh forests of di'^cfert types were 

be ad-iwistertd The policy rtsoluiion proposed that the a ea 
uad-T forest be i ead ’y raised fo 33.) per ce-t of the total la's) 
area, the pfoportiotj to b« ai'ncdjlbeirgtOrorcenliath- 
III y area* and ?0 per cent m she parv Ifsaeai-g ef-pha»» 
is t<i*g laid tow e*» forest deve’opirent projrarnses espe la ’f 
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0 . n..n n,ad= “"XTS 

or «no»s forest, produata m f “?! 

wood based industries in paiticu ar farmers througb 

the fuel wood resonrees and small ^ ,uau- 

soeiil forestry schemes have alsrr 1'“ *a,rd ,hat the 

turn of housing consttuehon r,l„ch would 

demand for industnal f dod woo d ^ ty 

require a production of j the present 

1980 and 41 million cubic metrea by 1990 g ^^pected 

level ofoverSmilhon The fuel "oadd'maml 
to nse steeply from 200 million cubic metres to 
the next IS or 16 years national commis- 

With this forest requirement m . yj pj,tetn of land 
smn on agr, culture hf “/'“f ‘ '’?.ble 6 6 A 

utilisation for the nest 25 years w .nd allocation of macro 

loliey tor the conservation of present 

ise of land is being considered "“;”“l’''rban as well as 
The other forms of control over >h' ’ r the Und 

rural) IS guaranteed by the •eminent domain as p 

Table 6 6 pattern .1 land 

during WO 71. 158^ 2000 

1»»71 IM! *>“> 


Am under fornt 

Area not avsilaWe for culti»«iioa 

(i) am under non agricuHural «»« 

' (li) barren Auncultartble land 

Other unCuUih#ble Und e«lud ng 
(0 pemraneni pastures & other 
Cu^ [and und« uiisc. tree crops & groves not 
included In net arcs sown 

( ii) cultniable waste 
Fallow Und 

(1) other than current fallows 
00 current fallows 
Net arts sown 
Total reporting area 
Area for wh ch no returns exist 
Total geographical 


J62 215 260 

292 325 300 

Zs 325 290 

”3 140 ISO 


140 4 1450 150 0 
3053 3180 180 


Total geographical area . 

tute & Imgatlon 
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Acquisition Act of 1894 Under this, state as well as centra] 
goieroments have powers to acquire bod for the purposes of 
public good. The public undertakiogs, like rallwajs, electnaty 
boards etc are also gis'en po«cre to acquire lands under 
respective acts 

Nevertheless, all these policies and provssions remain grossly 
Inadequate for the better and ici^tiSc maoagemeat of land 
which u a scarce and important as «el! as problematic resource 
ID India A lot needs to be done in the area of land ownership 
and tenure, which is the crux of land problems in Indu 

RURAt. Las-o RnOMIS 

Dnnng the 1950 1 end 1960's a number of land reform 
tneasnres came into being to different parts of the country The 
first principle of land refona to be pul into operation was “hod 
to the tOlet". This meant the elimiBation of the absentee 
landlord and the intermediaries. The ownership nghts were also 
conferred on tenants m some states such as Andhra Pradesh, 
Assam, Gujarat. Hioaehal Pradesh, Jammu and Kashmir, 
Karnataka, Kerala, Maharashtra Madhya Piadesb. Manipur, 
Orissa Rajasthan, and Tripura. In some states there is prosT* 
sioD for the tenants to porebase ibe land which is cnltiTated 
by them, while in U P. and West Bengal all cultisators including 
sub-tenants have been brongbt under direct coa'act with the 
state Tie security of tenure under the laws are of varying 
degrees, but ihe eviction of tenants without proper reasons, is 
forbidden everywhere Most of these land reform Acts also 
provided for fixabon of a fair rent Added to these above men 
tioned measures, consolidation of holdings agaimt fragmentation 
was also attempted by all states except m some parts of 
Andhra Pradesh, Aruoacbal Pradesh Mxxoraro, Manipur, 
Meghalaya, Nagaland, Tripura and Kerala. 

The Planmng Commission laid down four principles of land 
Tefomis which consisted of (I) the elimination of idle landlords 
and intermediaries, (2) a ceiling on holding of substantial 
owners, (3) a confirmation of pennansnt nghts to actual culti- 
vators with the option for the lessee to purchase the holding 
outright at a fair pnee, and (4) Ihe fixation of rent. As described 
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p„or to 1960. tlut o.»os beto the f ‘^Xd7 

m 1957 The ceiling came veiy late, only fro 

Now It It m force in mott elates aod this , 

holding or acomring Uod beyond certain I™' = 

regirtding the level of ceilmg Ibennitof «PP'™ “ 

and .he “rSurre?o™fcc.:fm...« 

“d\'da“rt7rn”^t'^Lg Asper «^^ 
da, ion ,he ceiling shonM he h hec 

18 acres) for Irrigated ’ a -rowing one crop 

tares (27 acres) for partially imgated and g g 
and .boot 22 hectare, (51 acres) to O', ted. 
five, consisting of father ^ „„„,„l of esemplion 

coRimittee also recommended fo measures m accord 

granted by earlier done in all the stales 

aoce with national guideline* h* Ki.d«iirifl Meehalaya and 
where land ceilings arc antj Miroram do not 

the Union Territories of A^”""***’*^ nlv owned by tho 
need such ceiling acts as the '“"J '* ^ bolder with land* 

community while in Ukshadweep there »s no noiu 

beyond the ceilings 15 lakh hectares has been 

The surplus land which IS over distributed among 

taken possession by the slate and ^ j ^ belonging to 
landless agricultural ” 

scheduled castes and tribes A nHottees of 

operation for providing suiuWc assist 

surplus land ^5 aspectofland 

However, the proMSioo on ® still have large 

reform which IS leitft implemented Many ^ 

holdings as the legal procedures go , ^the forefront 

few states Shcl. trt Kerds »d West » ^ „p.. It ,s 

m this regatd due to "" P°''““' were implemented 
to be noted that the land P . v. twlmcal process In 

Very quickly in Kerala mamly thro g leftist politicians 

1970 a -land grab movement’ spearheaded by leitist P 
accelerated the administrative to the states 

Another central o^estead rights m 

and union territories the no 

1973 The provision conferred ownership for an tn 

for abitoflandonwhKhthcmhouse was situated an 
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might betong to other persons The ownership rights and 
security thus conferred vary significantly betw ecn states 

During the emergency period. direCHses were also given to 
the states to distribute house sites among homeless agricultural 
workeiT, artisans, craftsmen etc, under the 20-point pro- 
gramme It IS estimated that 71 laih house sites were distribu- 
ted by the end of 1976 among the rural poor. However, this 
was not an emergency programme alone and was m force 
before and is being continued now. 

With the change In the government m 1977 some changes 
have also occurred in the policies regarding land In the election 
manifesto, the Janata Party committed itself to “agncultural 
reforms covering tenuriat relationship and consolidation of 
holdings'*. It further stated that 

Owing to the tardy and uuiaeere implemeniation of land 
ceiling legislation, the available surplus land declared, much 
lest distributed, has been pitifully email The party will 
honestly implement (and legislation, provide machinery for 
ecru«it( 2 uig fraudulent translere and dispossession and plug 
such loopholes as have come to light Land lordism will be 
abolished 

In the economic policy statement the Janata Party had this 
to say 

Agricultural productivity depends greatly on the manner 
land IS held and operated or the kind of agrarian structure 
a country may have The Janata Party believes that a 
system of small independent peasant farms assisted together 
by service cooperatives, will meet out needs or fulfil the 
aims of our economic policy best It will produce more 
crops, provide employment for more workers, lead to more 
equitable distribution of wealth or avoidance of undue 
disparities in incomes and help strengthen democratic trends 
more than any other system of fanniEg 

However, the new government is opposed to any lowering 
of theceilmgand considersthatit unecessary also to have a 
fioot below which the land should not be allowed to fragment 
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Consolidation or holdmgsi! considered important The policy 

Statement of the Patty adds 

National interest demands that n lloor on ” 

ofthe economy and industrial, ration proceeds at pace 

faster than the pace of popidation Eio^h 

Conro/idnlton «/ to'dinfs » <”' 1’'" „„„,„ment 
modern,. •niton «/ opricuhnre Therefore, 'J' 

should see to It that the “L™Se (italics 

lions ate completed in all States os eaily ns possible (italics 

ours) 

In his book Itidia'i ,?earsi«^o?a farm 

Union Home Minister, . 27 5 (H 

would be between 25 and 3 J 3 acres, to j j 

hectares) There are many m India who f "^Vi^ng 

ing IS too high onom.c returns from the 

for all the parts of the country 3^* ' ! , c only base for 
land, os Charan Singh has argued, cannot be me y 
working out land reform policies . ^ .mDrovinn the 

lhe%ei.gove,nn.en. is J"Vo ,reTp'c>'fy 

land resource by proper scientific oethoos 1 o 4 
statement again* 

To maintain fertility rfthc '’Constitute 

ugricultuial policy The n^on „,„r„,c, soil 

Its Eteatest svcallh ... ‘ ,,b„soilotilisation 

conservation is even more imp for main- 

Government must, therefore, take should, 

tcnancc of the country s s r-uources for soil 

therefore, increase the -stanon flood control 

conservation, land redamation afforestation, 
and agricultural research and extensio 

However, the government has “Q *gJ'” “”J^gfactalwajs 
to implement their stated intentions One intctesimB 
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seems to escape the arguments both for and against the land 
ceilings and utilizations, i e , there is not enough land m this 
counto’ to distribute among *11 the need)’ and the ina>>rJty of 
the rurahtes comprise sery small fanners or landless labourers. 
Most important among the attempts to change the production 
relations in the agricultural sectorshould be ufeguarding the 
interests of these people by hsation of a minimum wage, time 
for work, as well as providing security of work If agricultural 
labour can be provided «ith warkmg conditions simitar to 
industrial labour, this would be a first step towards their 
uphftocnt 

Urban T-arvt rollcies 

Governments in India have been accused of an urban bias 
For instance, whereas certain ()pes of land orniership have 
been abolished (absentee estate owners) or curtailed m rural 
areas (through ceilings on land holdings), there has been no 
sitoilarabsotuterestnetiononurbanwealtb The rural aristo- 
craey has been curbed, where n continued to flourish, it does to 
by getting around the laws or by transforming the pattern of iti 
economicactivuies Urban capitalistshave however, been given 
vnlimited freedom to speculate on land. Palatial mansions have 
come up in the cities, posh colonies Ooumh, putting into shade 
the past glories of feudal luxury Partly in response to this 
argument, and partly to release urban land for use by the less 
affluent, the Land Ceiling and Regulation Act, 1967 was 
passed by the Congress Government dunng the emergency The 
purposeoftheActwasgiveninthe Statement of Objectives 

There has been a demand for imposing a ceiling on urban 
property also, especially after the imposition of a ceiling on 
agncultural lands by the State government With growth of 
population and increasmg urbanisation, a need for orderly 
development of urban areas has aruen ft is therefore 
necessaiyto take measures for exercising social control 
over the scarce resources of urban land with a view to 
ensurmg its equitable distribution amongst the various 
sectors of society and also avoiding speculative transactions 
re'iating toland m urban agglomerations. 
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Specifically, the objecti«s of the Act are 

(0 to ptevcnt Ihc concenlntion of oitan property 'J' 
of a to peraom aad rpeculalloo 

(b) lobtmsaboatsoe,alisal,oi>ororbaflland rn ’f ^ 

metationj to subserve the commoo pood by easuting 
equitable distribution, unHintT tf> 

(c) to discourage the construction of lusu^ *'L,rtrials and 

eon,p.euouseoasumpt,oaorseareebu.]dmgmat=nak aad 

to crisurc the equitable distribution of such materuls, 

(d) to secure orderly urbanisation and 

(e) to make land ava, table 10 adedoate X 

fate aad for reasonable pnees to both the pabl.c antho 

rities and to individuals 

The eed tns oa otban Uhtl Wdmss "Xted ’max"/ 
the City the larger the city the' smaller the pe 
irnuR It was as follows 


Ous of Mat rl Qtb af«a 

e ty for eomiruet on 


Rl, lOpersqJU 


500 iqn 


iSOOKjjn 


R» 5 per iq n 


500 iq-in 


2000 »q It 


Rt S pet iq n 


ffete A DombaTN^TMT^^i^""'* 

8 km around nd 5 km around 

? I?X;rXs::r“.heaavh..addkax 

1 ,r nJ I km around More cities of 
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the categories mentioned above It empowered state govern 
ments to acquire vacant land by paying 25/3 times the ne 
average armual income during five consecutive years subject to 
a maximum according to the schedule noted above It was a so 
decided to set up urban land tribunals In an addendum to the 
policy, the Finance Minister in hts budget speech of 1976 said 

urban land that 

There is acute shortage of housing, particularly of the kind 

required by the poorer secticas of the community House 

construction is entitled to be created as a major industry m 
Its own right Apart from fulfilling the basic human 
for shelter, it generates considerable employment, both 
direct and indirect Increased activity in this sector wi 
also improve the demand for materials like cement, st« 
and coal for making bncks To attract more resources for 
this neglected but essential purpose, 1 propose to 
new dwelling units put up after 1 April 1976 with a plio 
area up to SO sq metres from wealth tax fora period o 
five years Initial depreciation will hereafter be availab e 
in respect of houses constructed by employers for use as 
residence of low paidemployccshaving an annual salary 
income op to Rs 10000 instead or Rs 7,000 as a 
present 

It IS only fair to add, that after creating an initial stir, rte 
Urban Land Ceiling Act became virtually a dead letter ® 
Janata government in addition to its rural bias, is committe 
to rcdactioh of government intervention in economic and pubuc 

affairs Consequently, it proposes to repeal or at least weaken 

the Urban Land Ceiling Act 

Urban Landuse Planning 

Urban landuse, as mentioned earlier, is m a haphazard 

condition The responsibility for devising policies and strategies 

for urban development lies entirely with the state governments 
The Central Government’s role here also is one of guidance 
with little coordination Though land and some aspects of ur an 

development arc subjects effthestates. the planning for urban 
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•areas IS neither included in the state list norm the central (ist. 
However, the states ha\e talren the responsibility as the 
problem IS quite pressing 

The urban landuse plaoiuog is a fairly newcomer m the 
field of public administration m India The planning function 
before 1947 was limited to a few areas liVc Madras, Delhi and 
Bombay These large cities were partially planned under the 
patronage of the then British administration end mostly related 
to the planning of new layouts At best, it planned for a new 
administrative extension like New Delhi 

Apart from these the muniapal acts provided for marginal 
functions to the municipalities for planning, but almost nothing 
happened The inadequacy of municipal laws in matters of town 
planning and development was appreciated to some extent early 
m this country The earliest attempts at town development 
resulted m the creation of Town Improvement Trusts The 
Town Ireprqvement Trusts were established under the Acts as 
early as i?9S m Bombay, 1911 in CaJcutia, 1919 uiUttai 
Pradesh which was followed by a number of enactments m 
other parts of the country The trusts, however, did not have the 
power to prepare master plans, though they were supposed to 
prepare layouts for new extensions and redevelopment schemes 
for old areas and impleirent them More recently, Bihar and 
Rajasthan enacted legislation under which Town Planning 
Trusts were empowered to prepare master plans also Apart 
from these Town Planning Trusts, a number of town and coun- 
try planning departmeots also came into existence in almost all 
states and in Union Tcmlories alter mdependcnce Now most 
states have fairly well developed town planning departments to 
look after theurban planning, as well as regional planning m 
some states Many larger cities like Bombay, Delhi, Madras, 
■Calcutta Hyderabad and even some smaller cities now have 
Urban development authorities fo look after the planning as 
well as development 

These planning activities at present are facilitated legally by 
the town planning legislations m the states The earliest legisla- 
tion was enacted in Bombay us 1915 and in Madras in 1920 

During the i960 s the Town and Country Planning Organisation 

of the Government of India circular^ a model Town and 
■Country Planning Act, based on which many states have enact- 
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ed legislations But there are still some states hie Kerala which 
do not have an act they work under the rules framed as early as 
1920 Even the new acts are modelled after the 1947 Act of the 
UK, and 1$ sery much outdated and inadequate Problems 
* have arisen m urban development especially m the case of new 
< town plans and metropolitan developcrent Therefore a number 
of amendments to the Town Planning Acts have come into being 
for accommodating the new development authorities more 
w about which will be discussed in another chapter 

These acts give po« ers to the state onlv far the preparation 
of master plans which in principle is based on maintaining the 
status quo rather than planning for change The concept of 
masterplanunder theseaasis very rigid, idealistic and most 
often turns out to be incongruous with the socioeconomic 
1 reality It is based on control of land rather than on generat 
tflgpositivc forces ofdevelopment Tins is probably why more 
I than SOO master plans prepared m the last twenty tp twent)iive 
» years in the country lie mostly as documents on paper Perhaps 
only about 20 per cent of these plans have been iinplmented in 
one form or other 

The plan preparation is also highly bureaucratic and design 
oriented and is understood more or less bs an cngmeering exer- 
cise Most of the town and country planning departments in 
this country have come into existence as appendages of the 
public works department and are therefore staffed mainly with, 
engmeer and architect planners ^hat India s urban planners 
areattemptuignow IS to transplant borrowed concepts which 
were current at least 70 yearsago m the west onto theindian 
situation These concepts have become antiquated and were 
discarded by the donor countries themselves long back Man> 

I Indians have commented on this,* but let us see what Webber 
1 from the west says 

The plans of MMD A are presented in the traditional town 
planning idiom that was popular la Britain and America a 
' generation ago the plans and reports prepared by 
MMDA and its predecessor town plarming agencies are 
virtually devoid of social and economic analjsis over 
the long run MMDA, CMDA and «imilar agencies wiU 
a male the same discoveries that their counter part agencies 
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in the west have made If they wete to search for social 
betterment solelv tbroufh efforts to improve the physical 
enviroament they are sure to suffetthe same disappoint 
ments and disillusions that westerners experienced ’ 

As could be seen from the above discussion there is con 
fusion and haphaaardness m the urban landuse planning 
activities m the country Urban pbnsiogin Indiastill has the 
aesthetic and trafSc priorities Orderliness m land use and 
Wide roads for ease of traflic are considered almost as the 
prune aims of urban planning Therefore urban planners refuse 
to consider anything which goes beyond layout designs and 
landuse plans There is no clear cut policy m this regard eltheLat 
the centre or m the states As m the case of engineering works 
urban planning >s done oanaaJhochnsiSy mote often than not 
the decision to plan for a city arriving much later iban when It 
iS needed Most governments are busy cleaning up the cities 
With slum improvement schemes or widening the meets or 
developing parks or laying down new residential estates The 
overall concept of urban development is totally lacking The 
new Janata Government seems to have d searded this dimen 
Sion altogether though their policy statement mentioned the 
need for preparing regional plans for all metropolitan cities and 
masterplans foralicitiesaboveafive! akh population with a 
green ^It around alt such cities Highly illogical emotional 
approaches to the question of urban development could be 
understood from the fact that many town planning departments 
■and organizations in the states and central government are now 
frantically developing interests m village and rural planning as 
■well, not because of conviction but for mere survival Abalan 
ced approach is lacking There it stilj a long way to go for a 
comprehensive and indigenous urban development policy 

ENVlRONIitENTAL MANAGEMENT 

The environment— regional urban as well asrural— Isstea 
dily deteriorating in most parts of the couairy Therehasbeen 
reduction m forests loss of wildlife upsetting of ecology 
pollution of water and air soilcrosionas well as thespread 
of dangerous and nuisance plamsnnd weeds. Added, to this, % 
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there are also problemsof natural catastrophes such as erratic 
rains, cyclonic winds, chronic droughts, earthquakes and occasi- 
onal floods in some parts of this country The atr in most of the 
metropolitan cities ts critically worse, noise pollution equally 
bad, sanitary conditions appalling and congestion terrifying The 
rural settlements are also no better. 

These dimensions of environmental changes have generated 
some concern by the Gosernment of India and the slate gosem- 
ments Environmental aspects have been considered important 
by the National Planning Commission as well as state planning 
boards A number of measures arc also being uodertalen 
Though there is no comprehensive environmental policy at 
present, the policies and plans regarding energy, transportation 
and resource development are all being analysed or viewed 
from the environmental angle as well The National Committee 
on Environmental Planning and Coordination has been establi- 
shed The Department of Science and Technology of the Gov- 
enuneni of India which ts providing the technical secretariat 
for NCEPC ts another agency which is concerned with environ- 
ment Many state govemmems also have created environmental 
coordination boards or pollution control boards or such ages 
cies Environmental legislation IS also being introduced by the 
Central Government 

The aspects of environmental care in India are broadly five 

1 Cansenatlan under which the national forest policy, 
wildlife policy, energy and resource development policy can be 
included 

2 Assessment of environmental impacts of large scale 
development projects Most of this job is done by the science 
and technology department Sneh assessments as are required 
now, for the clearance of large scale imgalion projects 
resource development and industrial development projects etc 
are done by the Planning Commission. However many projects 
have es''aped such valuation, may be due to political pressures 
which are now under professional as well as public criticism 
and protest 

3 Pollution confrol measures mclude research and deve- 
lopment on aspects of pollution, levels of pollution, appropriate 
technology, waste management, environmental legislation etc 
This IS still an infant field in India. 
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ofraillionsducto to improve tliccnviron- 

try, many programmes are und dgvdojmcnt programmes 
mental condition . soectal programmes for 

under the Five Year Plans “ *P;"n?„s%f irng^ 

droughtproncareas.hillareasan 5 ,jt,ngof ogricul 

P,„icc,s Thcs=.-=pf .0 
mrc irngMion and „f hostile nature 

gradually save the area [ ,ho areas concerned 

rrt to rncrease the potential Irveabrlrty of tta a 
One large scale prograrnme »hrehhascto^^ 
land substantially rs the ^l^ttr j,yso„d dunes this area 

the vast desert lands of Th under this scheme, 

has now been changing to grec economic 

though thescheme has beencriticised on other socio 

''"rz.lrct.rr./icr l^h" 

whenever there IS a natural cat^^P j^ypjjefloRjena in 

or famine Most of these have ^'"• "Sular P^ 

some part or the other “ J,5„tet relief funds from 

the Piime Minister of Into >«" police fotee, 

nhichpatt of the exigencies ate ,0 pressed into 

the navy, air force and J,, pr„erated 

action during such disaster nhieh hit the 

during these emergencies Th ^ ;^,nds the recent 

east coast last year the death 

years affecting more ^ innumerable animals besides the 

of about 100 000 persons and 

loss of land, houses, and wps . . -n be criticised at the 

be generally lauded for the spi i ^ priorities 

same time for mis management engulfed the east 

The whole nation flowed into the affected 

coast and money, men and ina . . jtress on shelter 

.teas Honeie,,thereh.b.l|^tojMtotn^J“^ 
and housing and concerned itse 

htation which was needed firtt happen 

This is not an isolated “ i,„„gardmgthedisas 

again and again There ishowcvc „,iuntnng towards some 

ter relief openttions Onlytt™*' ,„,„g ..d fstreng 

permanent arrangements, such » 
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systems, and relief systems lo alleviate major disasters and 
mitigate their cfTccts 
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Shelter, Infrastructure and Services 


In * V.ST country l.kc Ind,. the 

tute and services has many analvstd m the traditional 

relating to some of these cannot t« ana^ 

conceptujl boro of development of the tettle- 

of the ptoviuoot ofiervicei „,mple» So 

ment tystem nod the '5™ , 0 “" ”, iete is nS eipheitly ststed 
are the policies regardios the«, aspecu and levels, 

policy eompmine "li^^leentd 10 different inftaslnictore 

Policies have been evolved With g jjifTerent settlements and 

•emcei, soeinl setyiees ‘ ,h,y nte not enty 

ndministrntivc syltetnt from tim® 1- ’ ihil chnpler pc will 
liell linked ot eoniideted ,Vihe Ltinnnl end 

analyse the trends m policies with P* lystems with 
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respect to the provision of shelter, m 

Tim NATiomiiJRioiome Syrrais 

The nnlionnl support system, fo, d„t“nmr»Spo“.- 
the police, relntinstotbem , ” lem, •' 

lion systems, water and other env for goods and 

as communication and distribution systems g 


Transport 

The amount of movemenU at the This is abo 

well as roatcnals has been in the country 

related to the uneven distributma of resources 
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Studies indicate that the pissenger trafFie by road and by 
IS expected to be doubled by the end of this century Over one 
half of the additional trafCc is expected to be by road 
There has been tremendous development in the 
transportation in India m the past There is a aery good 
system of railways, a good network of roads in most P^^ts of 
the country, a fairly iveJJ developed arr transport systfni and a 
lot of opportunities for developing internal navigAbon A 
variety of agencies both public and pnvate operate at national 
state and local levels m the field of transportation Howeser, 
there is no guiding pol cy at present which links and presides 
a basic frame-work for the development of different #“Ctors of 
transport The railways and airways are managed entirely by 
the centre while the responsibility for managing road transpor 
tation IS shared by both state and central govemmenis Inland 
navigation IS almost a neglected area except in some P^^* 
the country The pnemg and tariff of various fomi* of road 
transport are a\so not uniform throo^out Tm lol’io'flrtBgt'sWitv 
give an idea of the transportation development in the country 
(See Tables 7 I and 7 2) 

The Indian Railways form the largest government under 
taking in the country The Railways are prepannS ^ ^oog 
range corporate plan for the year 1989 with the following 
objectives in view 

(i) to provide rail transport for both passenger and goods 
adequate to meet the demand in such areas foe which 
railway operation confers optimum benefit* to the 
economy having due regard to government s policy of 
development of backward araas 
(li) to provide such rail transport at the lowest co*t consis 
tent with 

(a) the requirements of the railway users and safety of 
operation 

(b) adequate provision for replacement ^nd some 
provision for the development of business and 

(c) the least amount of pollution of the cnvirO“™*“* 
(in) to work m association with or utilise other modes of 

transportation such as pipelines and road transport 
corporations and to engage in ancillary activities 
necessary to subserve the above objectives 
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The policy on road transport is to share the responsibility 
'between state and centre as mentioned earlier As per this 
understanding, a system of (a) nattonal highways, connecting 
capital and other important cities in the country, (b) state high- 
■ways connecting district headquarters and other important 
places in the state, (c) distnct roads connecting important 
places in a district, (d) other than district roads, and (e) village 
roads ha>'e been planned The centre plans and bears the 
■expenses of construction and maintenance of national high* 
ways The slate is to took after the rest A national permit 
system was also introduced in 1976 under which private 
transport tehicles were issned licences to ply in different states 
The policy of taxation on motor vehicles has been to discourage 
the use of luxury vechicles and motor cars and to promote two 
wheelers. 

The air transport sector works more strictly on a commercial 
and profitability basis except in the case of a few strategic 
routes 

Inland waterways are under operation only in certain parts 
«f India The Central Inland Water Transport Board has 
formulated a programme for the development of inland water 
transport. The inland water transport directorate gists technical 
iidvice to states which are responsible for the development of 
inland water transport The states of Andhra Pradesh, Assam, 
Karnataka, Kerala, Madhya Pradesh, Maharashtra, Omsa, 
Uttar Pradesh, and West Bengal and the Union Tcmtones of 
■Goa, Daman and Dm have set np inland water transport 
-orgaoisatioos to formulate and implement schemes 

Water, and especially sbanog of water, between states for 
irrigation has been a major problem in India When some 
Tivers flood in the north, others dry up in the south Talks 
have been in the air for an integrated grand irrigation system 
connecting various rivers with channels, vertical as well as 
horizontal, which may be used for irrigation as well as trans- 
portation purposes The new Janata Government has re-iterated 
the need for such a water system as well as a national water 
policy and pnonties for the use of water with water budgeting 
and water audit 

The transport policy of the Sixth Plan stresses the develop- 
ment of those sectors of transport which would be more bene- 
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to build up a transport syste ^ ^„j{e and the movement 

efrural products to Cities and 

would also help m delivering » pu railways 

fert,l,zc„,.e.ds.«c ,h-,.fo.e greater 

are more capital intensive t tnvestment m the next 

importance should be given to r (,„g tl,e capacity 

five years in «>l«ays will mainly be augm 

of existing lines On the l3g„ m India by ther 

extent accessibility by road to a . and recom- 

.„dor .he Plen A h.jh 

mend »n m.eB.eted traespert pohej « * 


Comminiicatlon 


OQicatlon 

The eommunice.ion syX'” ■» ’“^j’j,™o'’ror°telecommoni 
or port end telegraph offirae |Ao„„clled b> the netional 
cation systemi This sector is in spite of the commercial 

geerament and ts folly nattoo^rf in spd.o^^_^ 

overtones the policy of the g « Conteenently 

PJtT eiientially at a ptAhe oliwy „ „g,ch are gone 
led, a offers one of the cbea^^ s'tv^^^ 
estcnsive and fairly other services such 

savings banks as tvell as rindert^e a Government 

es receipt of certain '■""“/^i.s^oXpee.. to es.end tho 
proposes to contlnoe the torn p cy j5„ s 

daily delivery system to oeatly alH consists of 

The tele-commonieatioo st.tions, satellite 

telegraph, telex j,_s,ng organisations These 

communication centres ..ppon, business as well M 

services „.,.l,hel^p >h' ■^“"“■'“rot.en.ed However, .he 
mdostry end ate 'h'"'”"- .„e fsitly high priority to 

rail.ey of the government has been to giv 

communication development 


Distribution System 

■me humsn settlement 
dirtnbutlon system of es.en.ml goods 


aho affected by the 
•phe present system 
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•works through a oumbw of government, semi government and 
private agencies. At times, however, there had been instances 
of the system failing in providing essentia] goods all over the 
country without affecting prices The oewr Janata Government 
is thi^ing of a permanent machinery for the distnbution of 
commodities of mass consumption.* 

Mohan Uhana, the then Union Minuter for Ovil Supplio 
and Co-operation stated in a press conference in Madras on 
5 done 1977 

A massive national puUtc distribution system would be 
ensured in consultation with the state gosemments, the 
Planning Commission and experts to permanently solve the 
problems of vagaries of pnees of essential commodities 
When one thought of making available essential articles of 
consumption to the common man at fair pnees, anange- 
ments ha>-e also to be made to sec that agncultural inputs 
like fertilizers and pesticides are made available to the farmer 
at reasonable pnees * 


Urb vs Syttqis Poucy 


Shelter 

There had been bo major officially sponsored housing pro- 
gramme in India before indepeodence in 1947 except for a few 
isolated attempts to house their employees by the central and 
provincial govemmcDts. The re^ioasibili^ of housing every 
Indian decently m a good environment has been accepted by th* 
government smee Ibe institution of the republican constitniioa 
of India in 1943 Since then govemineDts involvement in 
bousing has been progressively taoexstng Government has 
mooted several programmes to increase the production of 
shelter in the cDuntiy; some of them implemented directly by 
the government and some others indirectly through incentives, 
subsidies etc. They are all aimed at reducing the gap between 
demand and supply of shelter sometimes even at the cost of 
minimum standards. 

The mvolvement of govemment has led to the evolution of 
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conspicuous by its absence y„, p,a„s Since 

bousing J of shelter with minl- 

the second Five Year Plan, in p society, 

mumracibliesrorthe economiM y ^ become a major 
especially In the induslri f jbe goicroment 

segment of the welfare prog a Government of India 

The urban housing PI'S™" „„„„s 
could be eategotiaed under two major groups 
0) non subsidised programmes, 

(ii) subsidised programm^ „„B„nimes are described 

A few major schemes under these progra 

below 

Non subsidised Urban llouslag 

lard ccqmslim ,,“J,veo m'’the'tha^ 

financial aatistanee to ^ ^ jo yea,s ter aequinng and 
of al oao repayable over ^ acquired is to be 

developing lands m diffeteut schemes and tor the 

Utilised for house build 6 f-rihties like parks, play 
provision of related ^ rreej, etc The scheme is 

grounds, schools, rtops. improvcmeDt Trust 

executed through standards regarding physi- 

Boards. and local bodies Tb* ^nd Town Planning 

cal planning formulated by Heus,ng and Urban Deve- 

Departmenls are is also providing financial 

lopment Corporation (HUUCu; 

assistance for these ‘site an ^ designed to stabilise 

Bemgaiicssenually uib^^^^ promote the 

iTotirof «lfSntmned composite whem such pTans 

i::nr:!dy:!”uu?user.d»nre™.e.bege.^ 

ofthc prospective development 1 t on 

The state government, ate land 

lease hold basis, m otdel to avoid ^ Income 

Low laaam, group Hovember 1954 for 

Group Housing Scheme WM „ . rets.n.ble rate 

providmg long term hen 
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of interest to persons whose incomes do not wceed Rs 6,000 
per aQQUOL 

Assutanre ssas available to individuals as well as »operz- 
tises TV hose members fulfilled the cooditioa of majtimnm income 
of Rs. 6 000 per annom In 1968, the income range w-as 
changed fixing a minimum of Rs 4,200 per annum and a maxi 
mum of Rs 7,200 per annum. Persons below a Rs. 4,200 income 
were mcEuded m the subsidized housing schemes for the econo- 
mically uealer sections The assislaare was restricted to 80 
per cent of the estimated cost of construction including land and 
subject to a maximum of Rs 8,000 • Under the scheme, loans 
were as*ai!able to state governments at a scry low interest rate 
repayable in three j cars for the acquisition and developm-nt of 
land by local authoniies for alfotincot to prospective builders. 
Loans were also available (o local bodies, charitable ixuUtutions, 
hospitals, etc., for building bouses to be let to their low paid 
employees or on hire purchase terms. 

AcconuBOdatioa to be provided in each house budt imder 
this scheme should not be less than 222 sq ft and not more 
ihan 1,200 sq ft cf Coof area. The state gowmoents were 
expected to ensure that, as far as possible, two-roomed bosses 
were built and costly structures were dtscoanged 

Middle bieome group housing scheme The MiG 
Housing Scheme providing loans to middle income groups was 
mtrodneed m February 1959, with the funds provided by the 
Life Insurance Corporatioa 

lodindoals whose lucome w-as between Rs 5000 and 
Rs 12,000 per annum were eligible for assistance Loans were 
advanced to the extent of 80 per cent of the cost of the house 
subject to a maximum of Rs 15 000 (20 000 in the case of 
those who do not already possess a plot of land). Later, in I96S, 
after the Housing Ministers Coofeieccc in Madras, the scheme 
was modified and the loan ceilmg was increased to Rs. 25,000 as 
against Rs 20 000 and the eligtbihty range was also increased 
from Rs. 7,200 to Rs. 15.000 The ceilmg at present is 
Rs 42,000 

Assistance to Homing Co-operatives, Housing Boards, etc. 
IS also available for building bouses throngh any government 
• tbe teSssg bu heto raised to R*. li.txa jrpajvbe wkh aa 

jateiestofT^p*. withm 15 year*. 
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or soaii goveroment ageocfcs for saJe to eligible individuals 
either outright or on a hire parchase basis Assistance is also 
given for building bouses Ihrough a government or semi-govern- 
ment agency for the purpose of renting them to eligible 
individuals 

The state governments may, if they so desire entrust the 
implementation of this scheme to their Housing Boards/Housing 
Corporations and authorise them to enter into agreements wiib 
the i. I C and draw advances from them directly But. the state 
governmeats have to remain completely responsible for (he 
repayment of the loan to the Corporation 

The floor area of the house proposed to be built under the 
scheme shall not ordinarily be less than 700 sq ft 

Housing for dock tabourers Under this scheme, loan 
assistance was given to the Dock Labour Boards at Bombay, 
Calcutta and Madras covering gO per cent of construction to 
build houses for workers registered with them The standards 
were evolved locally in compliance with minimum standards 
j/eacribed by the PJaanieg Cornmnstoo 

Housing for mining labour The Coal Mines Labour 
Welfare Board caa obtain land {taas colliery owners on lease for 
a period of '10 years free of cost or at nominal rent Houses will 
be constructed by the Board and the colliery owners will pay the 
Board rent at Rs 2 per tenement per month and workers will 
be charged rent not exceeding the contribution made by the 
Board There is no prescribed standard Usually huts are 
constructed 

The central government under the scheme for the grant of 
bouse building adsances, provides advances up to 24 months pay, 
subject to a mattmum of Rs 25,000 for new houses and 
Rs lOOOOfor extensien These will be repayable at 4i per cent 
interest per annum over a period of 20 years 

Subsidized Urban Ilooslag Schemes 

Integrated subsldrcd housing scheme In September 1952, 
the subsidized housing scheme for industrial workers was formu- 
lated by the Ministry of Works, Housing and Supply of the 
Government of India The scheme envisaged the grant of finan 
cial assistance to the state government, statutory Housing. 
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Boards CcH)pcraine Housing Societies of industna! workers 
and private industrial employees Under it, the central 
government took upon ibemselvcs the responsibility for provi 
ding ICX) percent finance, 50 per cent as outright subsidy and 
50 per cent as Jong term interest bearing Joan to the state gov 
ernment to enable them to build houses for eligible categories 
of industrial workers governed by the Factories Act, 194U The 
financial assistance admissible to the co-operative societies as 
well as to the employers was a 25 per cent subsidy and a 37i per 
cent loan The central assistance was based on the basis of a 
ceiling cost The scheme has been revised substantially several 
times and was later integrated with housing foreconomically 
weaker sections of the society, whose annual income is below 
Rs 4 200 The ceiling costs also were revised for different 
types of accommodation and places The scheme is now known 
as the ISHS for mdustnal workers and economically weaker 
sections 

With the mtegntiOQ of bousing for economically weaker 
sections with the housing for industrial workers, the standards 
were thoroughly changed recently to make them at par with slum 
clearance and improvement schemes The Gos-emment of India 
appoiflced a Conmitcee m 1971, under the chairmanship of 
the }omt Secretary IQ charge of Housing in the Ministry of 
Works and Housiog, to look loto the mailers of standards rela 
tmg to integrated subsidired housing schemes for industrial 
workers and economically weaker sections of the community 
The Committee submitted its leporl m 1972 

The Committee suggested 5 types of accommodation, 
namely, 

(i) open developed plot 

(ii) small two-roomed houses. 

fill) regular two-roomed bouses 

(iv) hostels and 

(v) dormitories 

The open developed plot scheme was recommended only m 
the case of cities up to 500 000 population and plot sizes were 
fixed at 360 sq ft (33 44sq m) The minimum accommodation 
suggested for two roomed houses was 1S8 sq ft (17 48 sqm) 
with a living room, a multipurpose room including kitchen a 
bath and a water closet It was also suggested that if local con 
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■dmoDs SO rfquifff, one balhroom and lavatory may be provided 
for two boasts, mstead ofa bathroom and lavatory for each 
house independently 

For a regular two-roomed house (double and multi storeyed) 
a floor area of 288 sq ft (26 76 sq ra ) per house at all places 
«ccpt Dombay and Calcutta and 232 sq ft (21 55 sq m ) per 
house in Bombay and Calcutta were recommended 

In the case of hostel and doraiitory type accommodation 
for single persons an areaofllZsq ft (10 40 sqm) and 87 
sq ft (8 08 sq m ) respectively were recommended 

Stum elearance mpravtment sehetne This scheme intro- 
duced m 1956 contemplates the grant of financial assistance 
hy the central government to state governments and union 
Territories for slum ciearanoe and improvement projects The 
two important principles on which the scheme is based are 

(i) There should be mioimum dislocation of slum dwellers 
-and elTorU should be made to rehouse them ss fares possibleon 
the existing sites of (he slums aod/or sites nearby lo order to 
ensure that they are not uprooted from their fields of employ 
otent 

(ii) In order to keep down rents withm paying capacity of 
■slum dwellers, the emphasis should nwessanly be laid more on 
provision of minimun) standards on environmental hygiene 
and essential services rather (ban on construction of any 
elaborate structure 

This scheme which is being implemented through the state 
governments provided for 

(a) the acquisition of stum areas and the re-housiog of 
families living in slum areas whose income does not 
exceed Rs 350 pm, 

(b) the improvement of eaviroumental condittoas in exis- 
tiog slums (eg paving of streets provision of WCs, 
water supply, street lights and drainage). 

<c) construction of night sbeJlcrs (to provide sleeping 
accommodation to pavement dsvellcrs on a nominal 
charge) 

The scheme has since been trensferred to the state sector 
and financial assistance is provided by the Government of India 
in the shape of block grants and block loans which the state 
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governments are free to otdiss u accordance with their own 
pnontws and requirements 

The stale governments and local bodies can provide 
dwelling units I e open developed plots, skeletal bouses domu* 
tory/hoiel type aaiommodation or pueca tenements to the slum 
dwellers The cost of these dwlling units ranges between 
Rs. 1,850 and Rs 8,750 per unit, and the subsidired rental 
(based on 50% of Uie approved cost of construction) ranges 
between Rs 6aadRs 39 per mootb. depending upon the type 
of construction and the place of construction 

The impros'ements in environmental conditions in slum areas 
and improvement of pucca built slum dwellings that may 
be undertaken under the scheme comprise the fol/owing 
Items 

(i) Improvement of environmental conditions which com- 
prises the following items within (and not outside) the- 
slam area taken up for uoprovemeot 

(a) laying of water mains, sewers and storm water 
drams, 

(b) provision of commoiuty baths, latnnes and water 
taps 

The estscing ceiling costs of houses admissible for central 
assistance under the scheme are as under 

(i) Normal two-roomed bouse Rs. 5,000 

(il) Small two-roomed bouse Rs 4 000 

Financial assistance Onan and subsidy) is made available by 
the centre to the governments of cooceni»d slates for imple- 
mentation of the scheme The loan content of tfae assistance is 
repayable by them m 25 years with rate of interest as may be 
fixed by the central government from time to time. 

Central scheme for ermrormental tmprorement m slum 
areas This scheme was istrodoccd in 1962 to provide financial 
assistance by the central government to the state governments 
undertaking works of environmental improvement in the exis- 
ting slums which are not earmarked for clearance for a 
minimum period of ten years. 20 cities were covered under ibis- 
scheme Improvements may mdude 
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(i) laying of water mains, sewers and storm water drams 
(li) provision of community baths Utnnes and water taps 
(ill) Widening and paving of existing roads and lanes and 
Construction of new toads and lanes 

(iv) providing street lighting 

(v) cutting filling and landscaping the area, including 
horticultural operations and 

(v») partial development of the alum area iviih a view to 
provide land for unrcmunerative purpose such ns parks, 
playgrounds, welfare and commonity centres police 
stations fire stations and schools hospitals dispensaries, 
etc run on non profit basts 

Scheme for the rrmirvof of Jhuggis aniljhonoris tn Delhi 
This scheme approved by the Government of India in I960 en* 
visaged allotinent of open developed plots to squatters on their 
removal from the present site of occupancy The scheme 
tpfiifd to Mew CfJIjJi- Thepkiis w/je ;jy«D w> )easofi>T 
99 years on their paying (he cost (subsidized to the extent of 
SO per cent) m a lump sum or in ten yearly iDStalments 
Aehlerements and (he Underiylog Policy 

All these above-mentioned schemes are termed as urban 
social housing schemes Over 5 lakh houses had been cons- 
tructed by 1975 under the social bousing schemes excluding 
slum clesrance and improvement schemes The following 
table 7 3 shows (he progress up to June 1975 

In addition to these schemes the government has been 
encouraging private building construction by giving Joans 
through banks provident funds and the LIC It has also been 
encouraging experimentation in low cost housing techniques 
The most affected ones, as in any case were the poor A 
number of low cost techniques had been evolved in the past, but 
few of them have been in use The problem of urban housing 
at present Is not something of a technical nature, however, but 
fundameatally one of poverty Fust of all, there are not enough 
funds with the government to be diverted to bousing in the 
face of other pressing problems Secondly, the urban poor— the 
squaitment dwellers, slum dwellers and pavement dwellers — 
do not have the minimum assured uicome to pay for even the 
lowest cost housing available Thirdly, the pattern of urban 
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development has also placed the poor in a dtsadranlageous posi* 
tioQtohave a better place m peripheral areas for it involves very 
high transportation costs and other inconveniences Fourthly, the 
government programmes have also been biased against orgams* 
ing the mite of the pioor to find solutions for themselves 
Fifthly, a lot of mvestafafe funds, material and labour have been 
diverted to the construction of luxury houses and apartments 
Until recently government did nothing m this respect. 


Table 7.3 Social housing la India 


Scheme 

Dwelling units 
30ih June, 1975 

A Sfe/e Seeter 

t laieznfed Subs dired Uouilog Scheme for 
lodustfisl Workers and Ecooo^icalli 
Weaker Sections of tbe Commonity 

UL235 

2. LowloeomeCroupHoosiosSebeine 

2*4 009 

3 Middle Inume Group lleusiat Sebeae 

34,322 

4 Rental Housing Sebeoe for State 

Oovemraent Employee* 

23 701 

S Land Aesfuiiuion and Dcvtlopment Scheme 
Land Acquired Land Developed 

2S^2S 

d Slum Ctearanoe/ImprovccDeniScbctne 

95S12 

7 Subs dind Housing Scheme Tor Plantation 
Workers 

4 0S5 

B Ctntret Sector 

S (a) Expenditure incurred on Central Sebeme 
for Environmental Improvement in 
Slum areas 

Ra 164 9 mill on 

(b) ProjecU sanct oned 

Rs. 246.0 , 

9 Jhuggt and Jhorprl Removal Scheme (Plots/ 
Tenetnents) 

59048 


(September 1975> 


Source Mm stry of Works Housies ud Urban Dcvelopmeat 
December 1975 


Because of the very low prionty given to housing m national 
plans there were not enough funds for public housing and the 
policy has been to encourage private production except m the 
caseof the low income popidation. It is understandable conn- 
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the silusfcon tha( prevails m the country, but with proper 
intervention and a dear policy private investments m housing 
could have been more beneiiciany utilised for many more 
The policy and programmes hitherto and even now have 
been sufTcting from quantity onentation and middle class 
values >30 doubt quanttuuve shortage is the first thing we 
have to stnye to bridge, but the unimaginslive ways in which 
this was meant to be done had m fact led to more unhealthy 
housing developments Cost was the major consideration iR 
most of the poor income subsidized bousing schemes This 
cost reduction was attempted in the past with s costly techno 
logy in view Opportunity cost of housing replacement was 
never worked out and tbertfore pennanance (for ever') of 
structure was considered the most important element Coose* 
C|uently most houses produced ici this category were small 
hovels designed without any considcnlion for the life style and 
requirements of the people concerned Many experiments 
outside the governmental programmes show that cost rcductioa 
is possible without really decreasing the quality This requires 
allowing for a change m the structural standards prescribed in 
the building manuals made SO years or more ago It is also 
possible to reduce cost of bousing by careful planning and 
design of layouts Land and development costs happen to be 
major factors of cost It » common that most low income 
bousing layouts are prepared with middle class values and 
needs in view and almost jo per cent of the land in such layouts 
goes for roads Access to bouses is no doubt needed, but it 
is important to note that low income p*op!e who are given a 
house of just a room and less than 30 sqm of area will not 
have a car Roads and cimulatioo patterns are planned in such 
a way that when these poor people are paying even for the 
wastage of space on roads such spaces arc used by others who 
have cars The unfortunate ones are left with no open space 
euher wiibin their plot nor are they allowed to use the street 
as a Social space It is possible to change these situations only 
if we change our antiquated bye laws and planning ideologies 
A major drawback of the housing policy has been that 
housing has been considered as a sector in isolation A concept 
of planning for ‘total housing including shelter, lafraHructure 
and services was never evolved Tlwsfa paitly because housing 
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pnonties The central 2®''®'^"'^“ . ^ schemes, and the 

la hous.ns other than mere ^ 

housing sector was left to sta 8 Anvhow. both state and 
ments htve never had enough . local authorities 

een,rear=farren,ovedfroro .he p.opfc=;^^^^^^^^^^ „ popi. 

Mho have the local “JL togs The bureaueratio 

had nothing to do with any ,i,c purposes of loolcmg atler 

bodies sthieh were ^ numerous and had 

housing nod '“f'*’''"''"/' ' ’ork ol action and large areas to 
an extremely narrow fr Henrancc water supply and 

cover The housing boards *'"® have ro common 

sewerage boards. '‘Jo’ bind them nil m 

interest nor is there any co . n^d services It is no wonder 
tespeet to the provision "f'’"””'® ocver evolved m India 
then that a concept ot total ho S adequate attention 

The huilding loduslry “ "uif i,„,h tr.dilion.Uod 
This IS one industry lO ”J'o„ 5 iy especially m the urban 

sophisliealed "“'S ' Ssri industries of ihe urban 

areas H « '1 millions of migrants The 

areas esploiting the low paid la^u'i j fa,,, jeoeiated 

emploimeot »PP»'>“"di.. whmhcouW^P guvermoeot also 
m this sector were never self supporting produe- 

did not channelise or make us dwellers and 

tion systems of the ^„clioDS fall completely ouUide 

squatment dwellers whose production 

the ‘building industry „cogni5es the importance of 

The new Janata employment and a 

construction activity as a proposes to encourage 

stimulant for '“d"S‘™> ,c^,u,es and restrict the 

private eonstruetioo and w op policy statement 

Srra1"”-S..ot.og.osay 

Constructional activW ToLmg “ 

irngation. road '’“f .s alo important from 
employment poienl|al Tfes aetivi y „„j,„,aily stimu 
the point ot view ofs^m^ds f„ „b,eh Ihe 

late demand of steel and 

demand IS at present very .leek d" 
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buUdjng must therefore be remened ondMnldualinmalbe 
and cooperaiUe endemour mat be given fullplay tomeet 
this pressing social need People induced to save the invest 
in the housing coostiactioa (sic) Encouragement must be 
given lo house building activities of the common people and 
also bouse building activities for the common people Hoh'' 
e^er construction of lavish and luxury flats should not be 
ailoMed At the same lime production of cement and other 
building material tike bncks, mortar, etc should be rapidly 
increased so that shortages and black markets do not 
reappear Public authorities should give special priority to 
construction of houses for economically and socially back' 
ward, including HaripRs and Adivasis ^ (italics ours) 

The Sixth Plan of the Janata Government however, has not 
moved much from the previous position exeept that it iceluded 
10 Its objectives, 

Provision by the state of some of the basic needs of the 
people in the poorest sections of society like clean drinking 
water, adult literacy, elementary education health care, 
rural roads, rural bousingfor landless and miniiDum servico 
for the urban slums * 

About 13 per cent of the total outlay goes to services lo 
which the share of urban and rurst housing including urban 
development and other related services would be around 
6 per cent a little more than the previous plan allocation 
There might be many arguments on economic grounds 
for such tow allocation to housing m the public sector, but 
services and even low income housing cannot take care of 
themselves by private investment alone The urban housing 
, objectives of the Sixth Plan are the self help housing, public 
sector social housing within the pnjing capacity of the neater 
sections and strengthening of institutions like HUDCO for 
bousing by private agencies Over2 nHlheo umis are targeted 
to be built by the state or its agencies m the next 2 ) ears 
Eightyfive per cent of this will be for weaker sections 

This IS in a welcome diretfim but it Is necessary that more- 
eonTpixtensifo sad luibyrgArf prc^fnrmniw snr fye&cdstod 
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Within a total housing policy lo the absence of which all the 
Plan statements would remain grossly inadequate and meflec- 
(ive A rather disquieting feature of the Janata proposals are 
those «lating to the ‘latssez faire* approach lo building produc- 
tion The government's anxiety to encourage private building 
production is understandable, but tts bid for capitalistic expan- 
sion of the building industry has (o generate concern In this 
process urban property ceilings am! rent controls are looled 
upon as evils. Rent controls in the past did not wotk properly, 

It is true, and the urban property ceiling might have alTected 

the urban building industry also but these are not excuses to 
let loose (he speculators to hoard the most valuable urban land 
Moreover, uncontrolled private housing will cot case the hous- 
ing market for the low income population in any way It might 
affect them adversely In fact, there is an urgent need for 
severe social controls m the speculation, trade and production 
of built environments m urban areas especially in the ever* 
congested large cities As mentioned earlier a hi of private 
money goes into the production of /oo Ii/tle number of units 
which in turn try to squeeze out roo high rents in seme urban 
centres Most of these investments go into housing simply 
because public money IS available to the privileged influential 
ones— government servants, salaried pcrseunel etc —from the 
credit institutions and these luvestors have no other channel of 
large investments free of control where capital appreciates year 
after year and ofl'ers little management problems It is possi 
ble for the governneent to channelise and control these 
investments without impairing the production It seeds 
imaginative programmes Ao uncontrolled development is 
very unhealthy Reihinkiog is needed in this area also with a 
more detailed analysis of the pnvate housing development and 
rental business in the post 

Urban Infrastructure 

In the area of urban mfrastru^ure also, there has been no 
clear cut policy in the past nor is there any at present except 
that the present government gives higher priority to smaller and 
medium sized cities over metropolitan ones. Decisions were 
taken on an ad hoe basis nbeiiever problems became quite 
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ittious m 3 cny Most of the urban tnffastructurc facilities 
ha\e suITercd because of this lack of policy. The ptovmon of 
Infrastructure faciltites nas the rcspoastbility of the state, tjut 
most states did rot have adequate funds to tackle the problem 
Aj a rejuJf, those cttres — espectaHj metrapaUun afres— whose 
problems became critically worse could only attarct some 
attentton 

With respect lo transport, all the major cities arc lo a critical 
state except probabl) Delhi and Bombay to soire extent 
Transportation planning and mass transit development have 
been attempted in oil the million cities and m some other major 
cities. These planning studies were sponsored by the Tlanning 
Committioo m some cases state governments in some others, 
and other agencies like the World Bank in >et others Hoivcver, 
there are some serwus problems m the implementation of these 
plans Tor example, if Madras city plans for a railway transit 
system it may not come through ox the implcmentstioa i> 
controlled by the railway budget prepared by the Railway 
Minxtry et the centre By and large, therefore, these cities havo 
to depend on road transport The road tnnspotl m the Indian 
Cities including the metropolitan ones has been one of mixed 
modes iisciud/ng autorrcLshaws, cyc/es. taxis, buses bulloci: 
carts and other animal drawn carts rianning m such situations 
requires ingenious models and the application of western 
techniques can result only in confusion nnd failure This also 
points out to the need for a policy decision at a higher level 

One transportation policy which most states have been 
trying out is the natioRalisation of urban mass traasprort. 
However, this has not kd to improvement in the situation or 
economy in any substantial manner in most cases 

With respect to drinking water supply and waste disposal, 
the situation is worse than ihat (>r transportation The present 
policy foHowed by most governments serves mainly the upper 
class and the poor people arc the worst sufferers There is no 
city in India where the water supply is adequate and the 
environmental sanitation satisfactory One programme of the 
past which tried to help the poor in this regard was the 
environmental improvement BChcme m the slum areas. Under 
this scheme v,ater taps and drainage facilities, latrines, 
sewerages were provided The WHO te o report said 
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Trained manpower skills ba\e been developed withmtbe 
country to an optimum level rcichiog an exportable surplus 
in certain easmeeriag disciplines, self sutTiciency m mate- 
rials and equipment faas been attained . an loformatioo 
system hat been established as a credible aid to planning, 
research and deselopment have been initiated to improve 
methods of planning and implcmeoiation, community water 
supply and sanitation has gamed higher pnonty after an 
initial period of misplaced emphasis on curative tredicme 
Even so, achievement in basic sanitary measures IS not 
strong enough to underwnie community health Internal 
funding IS unable to match the needs of a massive programme 
rendered increasingly urgent by past neglect In the 
fifties and the sixties progress was slow. Financing methods, 
rate setting policies and lukewarm community participation 
have hindered the flow of eitetnil aid which, in its turn, 
was bound by rigid ecoQOQie criteria out of tune with the 
reeds and problems of the developing countries During 
the current decade, however, progress has been markedly 
accelerated Changing concepts on priority and funding 
within the country and a more realistic application of 
economic pnociples by external funding agencies have 
helped ■ 

It further added that 

The urban population served by water supply through bouse 
connections was 42 per cent lo 1970 and 56 per cent m 
1975 , through public stand posts it was IS per cent in 1970 
and 24 per cent m 1975 The coverage under the public 
sewer system was 36 per cent in (970 and i4 percent m 197 ^ 
under household systems, excluding bucket systems it was 
I9pef cent in 1970 aoef 13 percent la 1973 Excreta disposal 
by the conservancy system (bucket) was as much as 36 
percent in 1970 and 34percent lu 1975 of the urban 
populaiion was being served It would seem as if bucket 
privies, however obnoxious get perpetuated as a neccssaiy 
evil (a) because they help the house-owner avoid the oce- 
ticDe investment on a sanitary waterseal pnvy. and (b) help 
the local authonty postpone a sewer system In short, an 
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eolrencbei! cooscrvas^ system can operate as a disiocestive 

to sanitary improvement* 

llowes'cr, itn to be noted tfaattfaere was a thirty Told locrease 
tn the sectoral outlay as against an eight fold increase in the plan 
tnilbys between the FjrI and Fourth Plans The Fifih Plan 
allocated almost double the Fourth Plan provision Kooetheless, 
to reach the target of (he second derelopmcnt decade m the 
urban water supply and sewage disposal alone, more than 
double the lovestmcnt would bo needed The Fifth Plan envisa 
ged complete coverage of the urban ssater supply phase, 
nonetheless The achievement of the plan is iiir short of 
expectations The Sixth Plan allocation is more than double 
that of the Fifth Plan, but percentage-wise the share has 
Tetnaioed more or I«t the same One problem connected 
v<ith water supply to urban areas is that unless it is supple* 
Riented by programmes for removal of svaste water it cats 
create very diilicult sanitary condiiiOBS and our ssfiiuiion asd 
drainage programmes are much too deQcieot 

Tbe position rcgirdmg eleciriciiy ss a similar story Many 
urban houses especially in the slums and those of the low income 
people do not have this facility though >t u available at their 
door step Services like gas etc are mostly luxury services m 
most urban sreas and the poor live mainly with traditional 
fuels which no Plan provides for Most of these services even 
when available are too costly for the poor The pricing policy 
has been In favour of the neb 

What IS lacking in the provision of essential infrastructure 
facilities in urban areas is a dear policy which would help 

(a) la fixing priorities and choosing areas for immediate 
action, and 

(b) in facilitating the various agencies dealing with different 
aspects of infrasiructutc in evolving a pricing system which 
would ensure that the poor do not subsidise the rich as well 
as ensure that the rich arc taxed for overconsumption 

Urban Services 

Urban services like educational facilities, medical facilities, 
post and tclegropb faciliti^ and telephone facilities have been 
planned in the past without much of a entena or policy m 
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regard to their locattcn or priority More often, the baigaioiog 
power of the local politicians and leaders and the class of 
residents have played important roles ja the development of 
these services Though urban centres are generally more 
favourably placed m regard to these services, compared to rural 
areas, most of these facilities such as medical facilities serve the 
rural areas as well The urban areas, however, do not have any 
preferential treatment with respect to their pricing 

As educational end medical services are state subjects differ- 
ences exist between slates with regard to programmes, systems 
as well as the levels of acfaieveinent However, education up to 
secondary level and reasonable medical facilities are free in all 
the states and education is compulsory up to primary stage, 
but the system is not tuned to achieve this end even in the urban 
areas It is also to he noted that there are many better class’s 
of schools, colleges and medical facilities which can only be 
afforded by higher classes or the elite doe to their type of services 
and costs The edaatioaai services in Jsdis, have bees cnticiz* 
ed for churning out different classes of citizens What is more, 
ewn when these urban serviees an available, the management 
system as to the design, location and administration of these 
services is such that they favour mostly the middle and 
upper income groups The location of most of these services is 
usually further away from depressed localities and often not 
accessible to urban slums It is also noted by many studies that 
certain services like education and health are not designed to 
the needs and aspirations of the poor and their utilisation by the 
poor is relatively low There are quite a few planners now 
who recommend rethiokmg in the design of the delivery of 
these urban services Yet, there is no substantial change in the 
concept or policy regarding social services in the urban areas 
There is some change in the policy regarding rural areas, which 
will be discussed later 

Rural SvsriMS Policy 


Shelter 

Rural bousing is a neglected field It made a humble begin- 
ning in the first Five Year Plan tven in the subsequent plan it 
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did not receive much attention and only small pereeatages were 
ipentofthe meagre sum aKorted Schemes were linked with 
Community development projects, such os provision of wgier 
supply roads drainage public healrh, education etc At the 
centre a rural housing cel) was created in the second plan period 
lo study various problems in the field and to evolve belter 
designs layouts and methods of coastruction and better uttlisa* 
lion of local materials From the third Five Year Phn onwards 
there are two schemes 

yitlage housing and pfamibi? This scheme provides loans 
for selected villages m groups of four to s« for prcparafion of 
layout plans after carrying out physical and socio ecDoomic 
surveys The {mplementation of the layout plans and rebuilding 
of houses are to be taken op la stages so that the entire village 
o remodelled over a period of 8 to 10 years The scheme did 
bo: make much progresr as « »*a* oot related to the real fy oT 
available instiiuttonal arrangements 

Under the same scheme assistance m the shape of loans up 
to two-thirds of the cost of construcuon subject to a masimum 
ofRs 2 000 per house is gven for building of houter The 
scheme also provides for acquisition of lands required for r6ads> 
community buildings new bouse sites end redensifieation 

The programme gives pnoniy to Haiyans, agricultural 
workers and to chose sections of (be community whose housing 
conditions are especially deplorable Up to 30 June 1975, 
59 659 dwelling units were constructed under this scheme 

House siSfs for agricultural workers In congested villages 
land required for village extension was to be acquired and 
given to landless agricultural labourers under this scheme State 
^vernments are assisting in securing sites 

No prescribed standards as such were stipulated Semi 
detached houses with back lo back arrangement avoiding 
service lanes were suggested suitable for villages and a density 
of25 to 38 houses per hectare Was recommended The width of 
the plots for semidetached bouses should be sotlicient enough to 
allow for a side passage for cattle A depth of 27 loetrer for 
plots was considered desirable for keeping cattle sheds away 
from the house 

Under the 20-poinl programme of the Government of India, 
special attention was given to the provision of house sites for 
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bslwcen town and conntnr. bat pledges itself to initiate a 
comprehensive new village movement and promote rural 
growth centres The new village movement, we envisage, will 
bring new life, hope and dignity to rural India seen as viable 
■communities of functiooat rural clusters with improved dwell- 
ings, clean water and modern 'aaitatton . Privation, dirt 
drudgery and debt habit will be no more The new village 
will be open to science and technolog) . It will have 
live democratic institutions in Us panchayais, youth clubs 
and mahila mardals and faalittes for recreation and 
entertainment 

This statement is rather utopian, but indicates the new 
ibinhing The appmach to rural bousing of the present govern- 
ment could be found in Ibe followiog words of Silandar Bakht, 
the present XJdiod Slioister for Works and Housing 

Devetopment of rural areas calls for nevr innovations and 
creative thinking There has lo be a departure from the old 
concept of according low pnoricy to rural housing It is also 
to be bone la mind that urban oriented technology, systems 
of Bnanctng and mstituliona) framework will not work m 
rural areas where agricultural and allied professions pre- 
dominate* 

The importance of political mobilisation and cooperative 
housing IS also being stressed 

in the rural areas, there is no dearth of labour force 
because It IS testified by the existence of unemployment or 
underemployment Our aim should be to canalise this labour 
force to a programme of self help restricting the aid to the 
barest minimum With the progressive increase in the 
economic level of the rural population, the Oovemment 
should frame schemes to mobilise ibeir savings for invest 
ment id housing Tbe spirit of co-operative effort and the 
infusing of ‘ mutual self belp aid ’ may be induced in them 

The Basic Minimum Needs Programme 

FBe dusic rninnaum uewjlrprugrannmf iv <r pinnlagv jnt?' 
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gramrre ofsenicts to rural areas iaituted dunngibe Fifth Phn. 
It lacluded education, health, OGtntioc, dnnkiog water, pwi- 
sion of house sites, rural roads and rural electrification. The 
nabonal BMN prograrame of the Fifth Plan had the following 
objectives 

(i) the provision of facBities for elementary education for 
children up to the aee of |4 jears at the nearest possible 
places to their homes , 

(u) ensuring m all areas a mnimom unifonn arailahility 
of public health faenities, which would include prescaus-e 
znediciDe, family planoine, ntitrnion and the detection of 
early morbidity and adequate arrancements for referring 
senous cases to an appropriate higher echelon, 

(iii) supplying dnnkitig water to Milages soffenog from 
chronic scarcity of having unsafe source of water; 

Ov) pros-isiau of all weather roads to all vQIages having a 
pepnlation of 1500 persons or sore, this suausubs 
seed coaceired of as for a cluster of villages m the case 
of hilly, tnbal and coastal areas, 

(t) pjpTjsion of developed home *if« for landless labour 
ID rural areas. 

(s-i) cnsunug the spread of clectnficatiOD to cover 40 per 
cent of the rural population. 

These programmes are coououed with more vigour under 
the new goremmeoi. The BMN programmes at pre'eni try 
cover mote villages. One of the areas which requires urgent 
attention ts rural wafer supply The WHO report cited elsew here 
ID this chapter adds 

Rural water supply may be viewed u a different perspective. 
The country’s own strategy for rend water supply coverage 
n the ‘worst first’ approach The plan ts to cover the 
scarcity and problem health areas in their enliretv first, and 
leave imp'ovemeat of exisiiDg services in the oihcr rural 
commoaitirt to a subsequent stage. The earfrr plan provi- 
sions (particularly under the stats badceis) had teen 
expended mostly in provid jgwatcr supply la the compara' 
tVMK Timi, v.esis. CotsernWry n laviurfry t/! -ft-t 
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rural communiCies ocher than (hose la the problem areas of 
the Government s Minimum Needs Programme, have 
reasonable access to water which may not be ‘safe' Never- 
theless, the scale of mvestmeot. Seeded to render this svater 
safe should be much smallM than if t( had to be provided 
anew This may have validity in estimating future commit- 
ments 

The new government proposes to make pure drinking water 
available to all villages within (he next Ave years It is said 

that 

Government have already begun working on a compre- 
hensive plan to provide pure and healthy drinking water to 
ell villages m the country on a time bound basis The pro 
gramme would be launched soon ’* 

The Sixth Plan has an ambitious programme as given lu 
Table 7 4 

A speaal mention must be made about rural health and edit 
cation services because lots of talk is going on about these two fa 
the country at present Tbe situation regarding the rural health 
nod education had been worse compared to urban areas The 
tradilioflal policy hitherto concentrated on a type aod structure 
of education and health system which had no relation to the 
socio-economic realities of (he villages Moreover, emphasis used 
to he placed on hardware developments such as schools cimics, 
benches beds, dispeosanes and quarters, while the software 
aspects of system design to suit the local needs were neglected 
There was no policy also regarding the location of such wrvices. 
The rural health programmes were «pecially concentrated on 
curative aspects rather than preventive measures No doubt 
there were a few programmes for (he eradication of epidemic 
diseases, but there was no programme for family health care m 
the rural areas The present thinking is conducive to a re eva- 
luation of the past programmes Regarding health the Janata 
Party maoifesto stated 

The Party will devote special attention to providing health 
facilities to the rural areas and all vulnerable sections of the 
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population including the urban poor It will attempt to 
bring simple medical aid witbia the reach of every citizen 
by organising a cadre of medical, para medical and com- 
munity health workers among whom trained practitioners 
of indigenous system of medicine will be a part The party 
will attempt progressively to improve the quality of the 
contributory health insurance scheme and extend its coverage 
to all those who are in employment The possibility of 
supplementing this with group health insurance schemes for 
rural communities will be explored 

To implement such a scheme within the resources, the 
traditional systems of medicine are given more importance A 
rural health care and family welfare programme with barefoot 
doctors IS also being planned Family planning is also linked 
to this family welfare programme 

On the side of education the Janata manifesto promised that 
education up to middle level would be provided to all within the 
next twelve years It also promised reforms m the educational 
structure to allow for non formal continuing as well as formal 
education with the accent on functional content m the curncula 
related to the lives and environment of the people It promised 
to remove illiteracy withm five years However, very little has 
been happening in this field except talks talks and talks 

Transport and communications in the rural areas have been 
developing in the past without much of a policy or plan The 
transportation needs of the rural areas have b*eo satisfied by the 
bullock carts by and large A few years back it was estimated 
that the total investment on bullock carts in India was next only 
to railways The bullock cart then emerged as a national hero 
and a number of research and popuiansation schemes followed 
Howeser the futility of these attempts is now understood by 
most The ruralite does not lack behind much in his capacity to 
innovate, but he lacks loiiiative finances and entrepreneurship 
which the urban technological researchers can rarely subilitule 
What IS needed by most villagers in India is not an imoroved 
design of the bullock cart but money to buy a pair of bt Hocks 
The rural transportation programme does not need as much 
technological input as is being thought of but other economic 
and physical inputs such as credit and better roads This stems to 
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h3« b«n usdentood by policy roslcn as there has been oo 
talk of bufloct wrts recentiy 

Rural housing trsnspori and commumcations develop- 
ment, noncihelesi face this questiofl m the final analysis’ 
svhat would be policy and pattern of human seltlemeni deve- 
lopment In the future"’ Is (hit our aim to produce two classes 
■of ettitens, one with arrrss to »n modexa faohues and 
technological products and the other to depend on traditional 
or Improt-ed tethniquet and be satisfied'* Or else, v-ill the 
planners, policy makers and leaders of India have the courage 
to see that no double standard is perpetuated'’ 

To Sum Up 

From ihediscussionabovc. we hate teen that the shelter, 
infrastructure and services programmes at present arc indepen- 
dent of each ether All these together form the most physical 
foanmade part of human habitat and ate related to each other 
very closely Is it not necessary then Ihar they are integrated, 
to that «e would he able w achieve a higher degree of 
effeetivenevs'’ The hatic minimum programme t$ the first step 
in this direction Though these programmes try to assemble 
them together for a settlement it is still not a package pro- 
gramme and the household approach is absent Each compo 
n-nt of the programme » treated separately and the programme 
is dealt tnojily at the vdlape level >Vbat is needed » to 
identify the most needy households and see that all their basic 
needs are satisfied as a package This has to fit within the 
overall settlements policfes of the country as a whole tVdrting 
on statistical averages may not give the desired results and 
working on local levels rcqulm a diftcrent set of iostitutions 
than those vie have at present Though the efforts in this 
direction are v^elcome. ft b difficult to ensure that these pro- 
grammes at they arc at prejent will reach the needy This 
problem is alio connected with the phenomenon of social 
stratification in the rura] as well as urban areas 

Secondly, the basic needs programme cannot be considered 
as a one shot affair m such a way that house-sites or water taps 
or a minimal house or a toad Is provided to a household or 
group of households or a village and then forgotten completely 
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For the programme to be meaningful, it should not be based 
on such dole outs at all It should be a programme of self-help 
with the aid of appropriate ageoaes which results m the 
standard of habitat provisions— shelter, services etc. — improving 
continuously and progressively f^aunching a programme 
without such a vision to show that somethmg is being done t & 
of no significance if not of negative impact in the long run. 


Fig 12 

People's Housing Scheme 
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Wemfjhtbe mst/ng more and more peopfc dependent on 
ofSctatdom and bureaucracy Social and political mobilization 
should be an esientiai Feature of these programmes to ensure 
that the prodrome may not fall into such traps People should 
be able to gel their rights and not dole outs 
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A RESOURCE management and lechnolofy poiiey for India should 
take into account the following facts 

1 The fruits of modem technology reach only a tiny pro* 
portion of the people 

2. The disparity between people and areas u appallingly 
high 

3 If the msjority of the people raise tbeir consumption 
level of technological products to the level of privileged ones, 
the country s resources and the population will be of so match 
to each other even at present, not to speak of the future 

4 Ecological disturbances and eaviroamental changes 
are already visible e>eQ in the present level of technological 
development 

5 Traditional India is not devoid of a technology of its own 
which has potential 

6 The strength of the nalioo is its people, who can work 
and who need work 

These considerations agitated the mind of Gandhi as far back 
as the 1940 s What be gave out as a basic philosophy of Indian 
life was humble in approach modest and within the reach of 
even the lowliest His was a package programme based on two 
principles namely, truth and nonviolence He saw the future of 
India in the villages and in the hundreds and thousands of 
hands of youthful Indians and not in ciues and in machines. 
Sp*ed artiQcial speed he haled He wrote 

Extinction of village iadostnes would complete the rum 

of the 7 00 OOO villages of India Mechanisation is good 

whjyi the hands are too few for the work infeoded to be 
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accompitshed It is an evil where there are more hands than 
required for the work, as is the case m India the way to 
take work to the villagers is not through mechanisation but 
that it lies through revival of the industries they have 
hitherto followed ’ 

Gandhi %vas not against industrialization /er re He, how- 
ever, vvanted the size of industries to be within manageable 
iioiits 

As a iBoderate'yintfflhgeBtmaQ, Ikoow that man cannot live 
without industry Therefore, 1 cannot be opposed to indus- 
trialization But I have a great concern in introducing 
machine industry The machine produces much too fast and 
brings with it a sort of ecoooniic system that 1 cannot grasp 
I do not want to accept somethiog when 1 see that its evil 
cfTects outweigh whatever good It brings with it I want the 
dumb millions 10 our land to be bealtby and happy 1 want 
them to grow spiritually As yet, for this purpose we do not 
need the machine. There are too many idle bands But as 
we grow IQ undentandiog, if we feel the need for machines 
wecertatnij have them, once we have shaped our life on 
Ahlmsa, we shall know how to cootrol the machine * 

Gandhi wrote all this much before the idea of intermediate 
technology was mooted In (he U'est However, Gandhi's (cach- 
ings made little impact lo the technology policies of post inde* 
pendent India. t<>o doubt Gandhi's ideas are unpractical unless 
taken in its package form covering all walks of life Super* 
ficial simplicity will not be of any help A set of village 
indnstnes (o produce local utensilsand clothes would n<i( go with 
the sophisticated powerlooms competing from the ciiy with all 
its glamour and so called marketing techniques A plough is 
certainly incongruous with the tractor unless wc marry them 
properly Reinforced cement concrete and country tiles are no 
match for each other 

The technology policy that followed immediately was deve- 
loped by a set of the elite who were attracted to the technological 
achievements of the West Hatutany India went in for large 
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lofrastructure for research and development No doubt today 
India can boast of a giant industrial superstructure which is at 
the top among the developing nations and also competes with 
the developed nations m certain areas It has produced one-fifth 
-of the total scientists and technologists in the world Ironically, 
It now exports many of them as they cannot find jobs here 

The pertinent question stiU remains what is the relevance of 
this technological deselopment to India’’ This question had been 
increasingly raised in many forms in the recent past The idea 
^f appropriate technology now, has come from the West and 
has therefore become more credible This has also increased the 
momentum of IhinLiog in ibis direction. A few more things have 
happened The energy problem which is at the base of modem 
lechnology loomed large oxer ibe Indian horizon during the oil 
aisu A lot of studies revealed recentlyibat inspiteoftbeachie 
wements m snence and technology a majority of Indians still live 
aad produce with the tradrtiooal technology More than half of 
the bouses are being built with this technology and more than 
half of agricnltural production uses this technology More than 
half of the hearths glow With this technology, and more than 
half of the houses are lit with ibis lechnoloey It has also been 
mcreasingly noted that the enviroomenta) deterioration and 
resource depletion is also quite fast The politics in ludia was 
also changing and the rural areas were becoming full of discon- 
tent and unrest Politicians and bureaucrats foresee the develop- 
ment and know that the rural areas matter a lot at least for 
their continuance in power 

A change in emphasis followed with more accent on the 
rural Though many of Indus administrators mtellireotsia 
and politicians were either not convinced or opposed to this 
what they called retrogressive step the rhetoric and the rural 
band wagon did pervade among the administrative and pobti 
cal cadre A lot of symbolic research went in the name of 
appropriate technology such as bullock cart development, low 
cost housing techniques solar cookers etc However all tbes~ 
may be considered psuedo-saentific technocratic research where 
the prospective user the mraltte was not consulted about what 
he needed The mood of Indian technology policy recently 
could be found in the following statement 
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Jo ihe past, Indian science was bu/deoed with colonial 
paradigms In more recent years it has been influenced by 
the United States and tbe USSR, especially in the areas of 
atomic energy, defence and industrial research Wbat the 
country needs is a policy of genuine self reliance and non* 
reliance on the advanced nations This does not rule out a 
policy of cnehanges with olbcr third world nations. Tanzania 
and Vietnam, for example, and China too, have gone 
through tbe painful experience of transforming a tradi- 
tionalist feudal system into a more just social order They 
hive succeeded in implementing a rural biased and science- 
oriented social education policy Tbe government will be 
well advised to adopt an open minded policy towards these 
and other developing societies * 

However, there are many who doubt the futility of the purely 
technocratic approach and tbe extremist points of view It is to 
be understood that what tbe people need and expect cannot be 
substituted by wishful thinking Secondly, even the advocates 
of Chinese models do forget the socio-political frame in which 
such technologic change was possible As long as the foundation 
of tbe past action remains this extremist view of appropriate 
technology or low energy technology or wbat eser one may call, 
Its can do only harm and further accentuate the dualism already 
present m Indian society The technological situation avail- 
able m India at present is clearly appropriate to this dualism 
and if India wants a change it has to £fs< attack the existing 
soao technic structure rather than promoting symbolic schemes, 
this group argues What t$ clear about the present situation jn 
India in relation to technology policy is that there is an utter 
confusion rooted in the present sbroudedness regarding the 
political, economic and cultural philosophy Every one agrees on 
one point however, that the science policy resolution passed by 
the Indian parliament requires rethinking 

Ihe Janata Party added its own share to (be confusion Its 
election maniresto slated 

Janata Party wants the benefitt of science and technology to 
reach all our people It is not opposed to advanced techno- 
ioj^, but It firmly believes this can be harnessed to our 
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needs only if we employ appropriate technology— simple or 
sophisticated— that is compatible with environmeiit and 
while maAimiziDg employmeat wiU yield optimum socio- 
economic benehts m the circomstances that prevail m our 
country The party wiU, therefore, review indnstrial and 
locational policies to denve the fullest advantage from the 
choice of appropriate tcchnolo^ m different sectors Appro- 
priate technology is 3 means of promoting individual and 
commumty self reliance through a s\^adeshl movement 

The debate on technology »s a never ending on^ but the 
social process of assimilation and rejection will contmue- 
irrespectire of any decision Bat, obscure visions of any nature- 
can blight the future Within the above situation regarding 
technology we shall look at the present trends in a few areas 
which are important from the point of view of human setllc- 
in*ats The areas where changes in policy appeared in India 
are (1) energy (11) housing (iii) transport, (iv) water supply 
and sanitation (v) rural ladustnalisation 

Energy 

According to one of the esumates the energy requirement by 
AD 2000 would be almost 10 times the requirements of 
I970-71 The estimates (under different assumptrans) of diffe- 
rent types of encigies as projected by the fuel policy committee 
IS given below 

These estimates are enough to shock the energy planners of 
the country Added to this the coDsumpiion of non commerrial 
fuel IS at present high and u not likely to change drastically 
in the near future This may have serious repercussions. The 
oil crisis with the increase in pnee for petroleum products was 
particubrly pamful to Inda The consumption of petroleum 
m India constitutes only one per cent of the total world pro- 
duction but two thirds of this Oil is imported. India s energy 
policy SO far has placed ondne emphasis on nuclear power 
The problem connected with this is quite well known and 
there is also a shortage of nuclear fuel m India. 

These considerations have prompted a shift of emphasis 
and have gfreer nar tc artita poAtaes m (be energy swor The 
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pftsent trends in the energy policy could be summarised as 
follows 

(0 reduction tn the tise of od and increase m the use of 
coal, 

00 development of aitematfve sources of energy like solar 
energy, biogas energy especially for rural and domestic 
consumption, 

(in) de\e!oping renewable hydro power sources as well as 
establishing nuclear power stations, 

(tv) to develop a national power grid so as to utilize the 
surplus power in some places in scarcity areas 
(v) to increase the efftcicaqr of energy utilisation 


Table 8 1 * Dtioiated requirements of fuels (la origloa) soils) 



CoilltN 

tonnes* 

OfltH 

tonoes* 

Ckciitdty 
10* kwh 

FUt 

wood 

10* 

tOBPU 

Animal Agricullural 
duns WBsfts 

10* IPS 

lososs loanes 

1970-71 

69 

1« 

56 

123 

67 

38 

Cms (a) 
197S79 

IJi 

34 

120 

132 

65 

46 

>98} 84 

20i 

48 

2(0 

331 

65 

46 

J990-9I 

JJ8 

71 

385 

322 

53 

46 

2000-01 

600 

145 

670 

S9 

40 

46 

Cne (» 

ms-79 

W 

30 

128 

132 

65 

46 

>533^4 

218 

39 

211 

13i 

65 

46 

1990.9J 

365 

57 

398 

122 

51 

46 

2000-01 

650 

97 

Too 

89 

40 

46 


* Induduig coat end oif used }as<n«ractsc etectncitrstd aoa-enerejr 
*e«or 

Source Kiflt Psrilch Coerg}', wcood liide Studies The Maemiltea 
Company oriedia Led J976 

The domestic use of energy for cooking and light accouots 
for about 57 per cent of the total energy consumption Of tbiSu 
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about 47 per cent coots from “non-commefcial ’ sources, such 
as firewood, dung cakes, etc Rural electrification has never 
been a success m many parts with respect to cost a$ well as 
utility. At the present high rate of consuoptioo, this may pose 
a serious threat to the forests and general ecological balance, 
and some alternatives such as gobar gas must be developed. 
Also the planting of “soaal forests’ with fast growing wood 
IS being considered Konelheless, the actions and research m 
the area of ‘energy for human seltlements' is too meagre indeed 
at present 

Housing Technology 

The rural as well as the urban bousing industry has received 
little attention in the past No doubt there bad been a few tech- 
nological researchers, and a few improved designs and construe 
tion techniques, but there had been little elTort in organising and 
supporting the building lodostiy which is by and Ufge m the 
infornal sector 

The “informal sector” is responsible for almost all the 
housing in rural and smaller towns In the ciues also, the bulk 
of the housing is constructed by mdividual owners, generally 
financed by themselves Two^thirds of the population build 
their own housing The Nauonal Buildmg Organisation and 
other agencies help in vanons ways, mostly by providing infor- 
mation to the owner builders But this still remains grossly 
inadequate 

The formal sector of the building industry — the organised 
•contractors eta, arc very mucb under the influence of western 
methods and models Perhaps it is tme that modern sk>«cra 
pers cannot be built by traditional methods However, it is 
-possible to marry advanced architectural and design tccbmques 
for buildings to indigenous buOdiDg materials of relatively low 
cost and manufacturing inputs which use traditional building 
craftsmen That such a marriage is possible is demonstrated by 
the works of a few espenmentors such as Laurie Baker, an 
England bom architect who has lived in India for most of hu 
professional career He has evolved techniques and designs 
that are not only econoinica]. use local materials and skills, 
but are also extremely feliatons, pleasant to live and work in. 
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embodying as they do stmpItcUy and elegance, comfort with 
utility 

Unfortunately, despite the attention that he has gamed from 
various sources, and the publicity that he occasionatly receives 
the work of Laurie DaLer and a few others remains largely 
isolated and has not culminated in any kind of a movement 
Perhaps the reasons for the neglect of tbetr work are two fold 
In the first place, they are experimental and hence for all 
those who go by the usual norms and standardized techniques 
and methods, it invohes a certain kind of risk at least at the 
psychological lese! It requires independent thinking, planning, 
and self*confldence, on the part of the clients At the same 
time, It requires continued supervision on the part of the 
innovators during the process of construction, which has not 
been standardized and made sufliaently eammon to be earned 
out by the builders and construction workers independently 
Tbis would require a far more widespread effort than the work 
of a few 

A few encouraging experiments that are going on la the 
bousing feld are the Jaaita Housing Scheme id Karnataka and 
other states and the one lakh bousing scheme in Kerala All 
these projects have used local techniques and local materials 
and are quite appropnate and liveable * Other developments m 
the Held of (he budding loduslry are (be mini cement plants and 
other building material manufacturing techniques The follow- 
ing report suggests one of the possibilities m this field 

A conventionaf ball mill — a rotating cylinder with steel 
balls in being used in the remote Indian village of 
Atarra, Uttar Pradesh to produce a rich black cement from 
nee husk and lime The black cement is not only orchiteo- 
turally attractive but also structurally as strong as pontand 
cement 

The Indian plant has been set up at an aslonishiugly low 
•cost of S 2,900 and produces about 250 tonnes of cement 
each >ear This is enough to meet the present demands of IS 
■surrounding villages with a total population of about 7,500 
people 

(dement production vdtage style, consists of two simple 
Afcpy vStv-jAbjifxwJwsfci.-AmiwJ .wuh .Umn- Th«v 
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this mtxlure IS ground in a bfltl cull for a few hours until 
it becomes a fine black cement The process has been 
developed by Dr P C Kapur, a metallurgist working at the 
Indian Institute of Technology, Kanpur The rice husk asb 
used in the process IS the waste left over after rice millers 
have used nee husk to fire their boilers.* 

Similar cement plants are also being worked out by the Tamil 
Nadu State Industrial Developmcct Corporation, the Planning 
Research and Action instituie, etc Prototypes have been in 
operation The Cement Research Institute, New Delhi, bos 
established the technological feasibility of mini cement plants. 
These plants are supposed not only to increase the employment 
opportunities in rural areas but also decrease cost of construc- 
tion 

The following report suggest* further possibilities and 
(binking in this field 

The National Committee on Science and Technology 
Panel on Housing Urbanizatioo and Construction Techno- 
logy has identified some major agricultural wastes with 
high potential of utilization as building mat-rials along wiib 
the required research and development inputs These are 
rice husk, waste lime sludge available from sugar, paper,^ 
tannery, acetylene gas aod fertilizer industries, saw dust, 
rice straw, wheat straw, com cob corn stalk reeds and 
bagasse Agroindustrial wastes like coconut husk, coir 
fibre and paddy straw have also been identified for utiliza- 
tion in construction tecboology 
The Central Building Research Institute Roorkee ba* 
already developed two processes for converting nee busk 
mto use for building matenals particularly suitable for low 
cost housing in rural areas The first process manufactures^ 
a reactise puzzolana based on clay and rice busk Tho 
second process is the roanafacture of hydrauli. binder based 
on nee husk and waste lime The fired product when ground 
to fineness makes a fast setting cementiiious material for 
mortar plaster foundation concrete soil stabilized bricks 
etc A 1 3 binders sand mixture gives comprcssivo 
nf 501^ per rw sqvsre Sfvers} isswss ef ibrstr 
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two materials have been used lo some experimental cons- 
tructions * 

Apart from these, researdies on water proofing of mud 
developed by the National Building Organisation and low cost 
housing techniques (such us the one developed by Laurie 
Baker m Trivandrum, the inverted catenary structure using 
hollow bricks developed by shellcones In Calicut, the funicular 
shells and brick shelled roof developed by CDRI, Roorkee and 
SCRC, Madras, etc) are also worth mentioning 

An attempt to introduce standardisation and mass produc- 
tion in building industry was made a few years ago A 
eattonal building code was prepared by the Indian Standards 
Institution This code IS highly anti traditional, unsympathelic 
to local cultures and Western oriented* A housing factory 
was also established in Delhi The NQO and few other institu- 
tions went ahead with developing techniques using sctjall panel 
^cnslivcltcn tad a /ew prolcf/p<s were ecajt/veted gr^aad 
Delhi However, these elforls teem to have made little impact 
and do not hold much promise in the near future 

Transport 

Die transport development in the country has been going on 
in (wo opposite directions On one side, u developed a techno- 
logy for speed mostly by import of know bow On (he other 
the traditional forms of transport co-existed serving a large 
-proportioo of transport requiremeats The earlier policies oeg 
Iccted the latter, hence, the recent cry for its development 
However, the situation and the sue of the country are such that 
It IS not wise to take any of these extreme views India surely 
needs low cost technology m transport, not only for rural, but 
also for urban settlements Whether the bullock cart js the 
answer is a question to be snswered yet 

In the meantime, a satent revolution has been talcing place 
in the urban as well m some parts of the rural areas The deve- 
lopment and increase in the talk of two wheelers, autotickshaws, 
and smalt engined mopeds as well as cycles, cycle rickshaws, 
water boats, and small power tillera are bringing about this 
ftvolatron The fcoWock cart « ptoportianst^y a vanai/ag form 
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of transport at least in tome parts of tbe country lucb at 
Kerala. Tbese changes are happenins without much coascwui 
effort from the government The future seems to be m these 
appropriate forms anJ research it needed in the areas of 
developing medium speed vehicles using electrical energy The 
new goscmmenl hat inclined to try out and encourage 
alternate techniques of transport especially for mau transport at 
ttated in their manifesto 

atcr Supply tad Saaitalloo 

Techniques for water supply and tanitation are the felds 
where a lot of things ere )ec lo be desired. Urban water supply 
and sanitation programmes hiiberto had been dreaming towards 
achieving \%e3lem standards An ‘if sopbiittcaled or nothing’ 
policy has been tbe one cuneot Tor instance, the prescribed 
quality of water is so high that the cost of treatment and 
supply becomes extremely high Consequently, either jou have 
w-ateref high quality (esen to flush the toilet) or have nothiog 
from a pubtie source No wonder that many cutes do not have 
water supply schemes and the ones which have do cot supply 
enough quantities to all tbeir inhabitants Tbe persons who 
suffer most are the poor 

Water supply and sanitation are absent in a majority of the 
rural areas If tbe promises of the present government arc to be 
kept. It requires alternate but safe techniques of supplying 
fairly good drinking water and ensuring fairly good sanitary 
conditions On tbe sanitation front water borne sewerage 
technology is at present very costly which makes many cities 
and rural areas do without it Research is needed in this area 
A few expenmenlal Kbemes with rural privies were undertaken 
in (he past, but the vigour has already died out it appears 

Raral Industrialisation 

Apart from the human settlement technologies discussed 
above tbe rural industrialisation programme often talked about 
rather recently will have tremendous implications m the settle- 
ment development as to the arrest of migration and transporta 
tion The connpt of rural industnahsation is not new jn Jndia. 
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Raral areas had their share of industrial production m the past 
But, the technotoey at that time was more organic to the life m 
(he rural areas Things have changed now, and the new rural 
industmlisaiion programme M-faich had heco pursued for quite 
some time, m fact, was an attempt to miQiatunse the sophistical' 
ed technology Khadi and village industries did not really 
have a sizeable share m this programme The mdustnahsatioa 
that was tried in the past included agro-based industries such 
as sugarcane processing, coir processing, mini cement plants, 
mini industrial estates (as m Kerala) eta Many studies point 
out that most often this approach met with Bulure The facts 
that are against this kind of rural industrialisation are that 

(■} if the products are not suited to local demands, the possibi' 
Iify IS that the rural industry will turn out to be located m a 
most inadvaatag-ous place which will oltimately kill it, and 
(n) if the process involved does sot take into account the local 
skills available the beneficiaries will not be the local ones 
which again will create tensions and destroy the industry 

The fairly good success ofrural industrialisation in Kerala, 
m fact, supports these facts The geography of Kerala and the 
transport development in the past and the selection of muu 
industries mostly based on raw materia) availability or demand 
was all in favour of the scheme Secondly, the educational and 
skill level of Kerala are substantially high compared to many 
other parts m India 

The new policy of the governmeut is towards reservation of 
certain sectors entirely for small scale production and to stand- 
ardise and streamline such production so that decentralisation 
to the rural areas is possible However, nobody has worked 
out the transport problem such a policy will bring In, if the 
production IS not tuned to local demands It is not clear jet, 
how the agglomeration process can be prevented successfully'’ 
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Institutions, Management 
and Public Participation 


Policy PUnnlag Agency 

At the apex of all policy planning In India is the cabinet suppor- 
ted by the mmisCnes, but for alt practical purposes the develop- 
oient policy In (he country 1$ evolved by the National Plaamng 
Cofflinissiofl (NPC) The National Planning Commmion js 
the kingpin of the economic development and planning The 
NPC prepares the national five year plans as well as controls 
major policy decisions Even the major housing programmes 
are evolved by this body The national plans prepared arc 
mostly sectoral m nature and atiempt sectoral allocations of 
outlays. These plans are also criticized for the lack of spatial 
dimentioo Recently, there have been a few regional and area 
development programmes imtuied under ifae aegis of the 
'Pianning Commission. NPC bas an urban development section 
ns well as a muliilevel planning seaion Most of the states also 
have Planning Commissions or similar agencies which prepare 
economic development plans for the stales Apart from the 
Planning Commission other agencies involved m policy regarding 
human settlements in India include the following 

The National Level 

1 Town and Country Planning Organization (TCPO) 

2 Housing and Urban Development Corporation (HUDCO) 

3 National Building Orgamsatwa (NBO) 

■4 National Committee for Environmental PlanniDg and 
Coordination (NCEPO 
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Be$:de3, there are a few otbef bodies such as tbe Central 
Water and Power Board (CWPB), National Council for 
Saenee and Technology (NCST) and Department of Science 
and Technology, the Railway Board, the Central Public W'orks 
Department and many other Antral Mmistnes and Department* 
whose actiMties and planning indirectly influence policy on 
human settlement development. 

The Stale Lcret 

1. The Departments of Town Planning and Regional 
Planning 

2. Environmental Planning or Coordmatioa Boards (or 
Agencies) 

3. Economw Planning Departments 

4. State Koosing Boards. Slum Clearance Boards. Power 
Boards, Water Supply and Drainage Boards etc. 

5 SpeeuI agencies such as Development Authontiei. 

Development departments of the state ministries also play 
marginal roles in policy making at state lesets. 

The functWDS and rotes of some of these major agenaesua 
the central and state go' cTiiaents arc described below. 

Town and Coontry Plannbg Organiiation (TCPO) 

It IS a pbnnmg-cum research agency set up by the Govern- 
ment of India 10 1957 **lo esolvc a full plan for Delhi region, 
to advise on the development of steel towns like Durcapur, 
nver valley projects like Bhakraand other rcg onal development 
projects, to advise state govemmcnts and local bodies, in the 
matters of urban and regtonal planning and to adsise on the 
setting up of a frame work within which town planning organi- 
zations and simitar bodies can funcUon” in ibe conntiy. TCPO 
smK then have expanded its scope and now has the status of 
an apes technical advisory and consultant organisation m the 
country in matters concemicg physical planning — nrban, rural 
and regional However, it has beeo an urban biased institution 
so far and continues to be so The role and functions of the 
TCPO are broadly four, namely 
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(!) Policy guidance, 

(li) Consultative Services, 

(ill) Project Assistance, 

(iv) Stody Research and ETBluation 

It was namly responsible for the draft national urbanisation 
policy resolution It has also evolved guidelines for physical 
planning of urban areas and regions and also model bye lav's 
and acts for circulation among states Its model zoning enabling 
laws and model zoning regulations were circulated in the 1960 s. 
TCPO also assists preparation of pbns for special probictn 
regions or resource regions which are inter state tn nature 

Housing and Urban Ocfclopment Corporation (Ht/DCO) 

A major institution for housing sn India is the Housing and 
Urban Development Corporation (HUDCO) founded in 1970 
by the Government of India with the following objectives 

0) to finance or undertake housing and urban development 
programmes m the country, 

(ii) to finance or undertake, wholly or partly, the setting up 
of new or satellite tovms. 

(iii) to finance or undertake the settingup of building material 
industries 

HUDCO does not uudertalce any direct construction, but 
acts through State Housing Hoards. City Improvement Trusts, 
Development Authorities, Municipal Corporations and other 
institutional agencies set up to promote and develop housing 
and area development activities These bodies plan and formu- 
late their proposals, and then approach HUDCO for loans 
Thus. HUDCO is primarily a funding agency 

For the purpose of loans, HUDCO has categorised housing 
ioto four groups 

1 For the ecoDomically weaker sections (le income of 
or up to Rs, 350 per month) it has fixed a ceding cost of 
Rs 8 000 per dwelling unit, inclusive of the land cost Tlie 
interest rate 1 $ 51 per cent with a prompt payment rebate of 
i per cent. FBe pcrioa’ oi'payineDTis Afyeary 
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2 For the low income gtottps (income of or up to 
Rs 351 600 per month) a ceiling cost of Rs 18 000 has been 
fixed and the cflect^e ratcoftnlcres! « 7 per cent niih repay- 
ment in 15 years 

3 For middle income groups (income from Rs 601 1,500 
per month) the ceding cost is Rt 42 000 the elTeciive rale of 
interest is 9J per cent and the repayment period is 12 years 

4 For the high income group (income above Rs 1 500 
•per njonth) the ceiling cost is Rt 1 00 000 the effective rale of 
inferest Is llj per cent and the period of repajincnt is 10 years 

HUDCO also finances shops and other commercial facilities 
necessary for the life of the community For this the effective 
rate of interest is 14 per cent and the period of repayment is 
10 years Complete infrastructural developments like water 
•supply, sewage community centres, roads, parks etc arc 
required to be provided 

Financially, IIUDCO has raised Rs II crores through 
equity capital provided by the government Rs 68 11 crores 
through loans and debentures HUDCO has built up a reserve 
•of 1 27 crores Loans from the Dfe Insurance Corporation of 
India and othen will raise (he total assets of HUDCO to nearly 
100 crore$->but even this IS a paltry sum compared to India’s 
bousing needs In addition HUDCO has borrowed sums amount 
log (0 about Its capital funds Loans repaid are ploughed back 

During the first five years of ns existence HUDCO 
-sanctioned 444 schemes for construction of 1,51 409 dwelling 
units and development of 23 819 residential plots An official 
statement concludes "while the existing resources of HUDCO 
are not enough to enable it to build more than one million 
houses m the next 25 years ox by the end of the century it is 
expected that the size of the operations will go on rising 
continuously In 1974-75 it has disbursed only Rs 22 crores m 

1975 76 this rose to Rs 36 crores During the current year 

1976 77 this IS likely to be of the order of Rs. 45 crores or so 
Moreover w th the sale of the houses created by them the 
asset creation capacity of the bousing agency too is rising 

iSational Building Organisatioo (NBO) 

.Anniher .w .the 
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National Duildmgs Organisation NDO was established m early 
July 1954 by the Gowroment of India wjih the foj/oiving 
objectives NBO is ‘ to act as an interface between all mcomins 
technological findings and their application to the field touards 
low cost construction and improx'cd building quality m India’V 
Furthermore, NBO will seek, 

(i) to augment/improve the production of traditionaL 
building materials and promote the establishment of 
new building materiab industries, 

(li) to launch and partially finance experimental construe' 
tton schemes to implement research results, 

(iii) to promote rural housing through research, training and 
demonstration, 

(iv) to collect, document and disseminate inrormation 
on the latest advances m building techniques and 
housing, and 

(v) to develop housing and building stalisttcs ond conduct 
studies relating to social, economic, financial and 
iRVertmeat aspects of housing 

Though NDO was establisbed onginally to develop mainly 
the budding technology, it has expanded its scope to include 
rural lettlcment patterns m difTereot parts of India 2t has- 
established productive communication with research labora- 
tories and development institutions as well as various sectors of 
the building industry NBO was entrusted with the role of UN 
Regional Housing Centre forCCAFE in 2955, so has established 
close contact with many countries It has a well documented 
library of books, periodicals, technical films and slides Tbey- 
organize symposia and training courses 

The NBO studies the problem of rural housing for lmprov> 
mg the quality of material available m rural parts and to- 
develop better techniques for rural house construction Seven 
rural housing wings have been established under the aegis of 
the NBO, to promote research and propagate the use of 
improved material and techniques and to tram the technicaT 
personnel These wmgs have assi<ted the state government and 
other local bodies in putting up the designs of houses and other 
l\jxs of building 
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Tsational Committee for EnTlroomeatal PlanniagaDd Coordioalioa 
(NCEPC) 

NCEPC IS the youngest of these national bodies Yet it 
acted as the nodal agency of the Government of India for the 
preparatory work of the Habitat Conference It was also 
responsible for the country report The Committee is assisted 
by the Department of Science and Technology functioning as 
the technical secretariat NCEPCs aims arc to identify mvesti 
gate and propose solutions for the problems alTectiog the quality 
of life of people in the context of population growth, economic 
development and technology utilisation To accomplish this 
goal It reviews formulates and promotes policies and pro- 
grammes There are a number of sub-commiitces constituted 
by NCEPC which include 

(a) the Environmental Research Committee (ERC) has been set 
up to provide funds for study and research in the field of 
rural and urban settlement, resource management, ensiron 
neotal degradation and m the sector of nonfonnel education 
and tnuniGg 

(b) the Indian National Man and Biosphere committee (MAB) 
promotes research on the ecological aspects of enuronment 
and operates as a part of the world wide Man and Biosphere 
Programme of the UNESCO 

(c) the Committee on Human SeiUcmcnts is concerned with 
identifying and promoting research into the problems of 
development of our villages and cities, 

(d) the Commntee on Rural Eovirooment focuses specifically 
on the intenectora] problems of rural development 

(e) the Committee on Industry and Environment promotes 
research m combating polluiion of air water and land — 
arising from the process of industnalisation and 

(f) the Committee on Nature and Natural Resources is 
interested m promoting research on the conservation of 
fiora fauna and other nataral resources. 

The Department of Science and Technology has funded a 
number of research studies some of which relate directly to 
problems in human settlements. For example the impact of 
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nwss tranjporfafJon on urban form ihffsfratrgy for locating 
industnenn rural areas and environmental considerations for 
tnasier plans Other projects funded inctude research on waste 
utflisation waste tec^cUng enerar conservation planning of 
landuse and of infrastructurr optimisation of water supply 
system, and abating of pollutton in atr, water nnd On land 
In promoting such research emphasis is placed on encouraging 
inter disciplinary team work 

In addition the Department of Science and Technology 
functions as a nodal agency for several United Nations activities 
such as the United J^aliOBS toMfonwenl rrpgfammt (UNEP) 
•and the United Nations Ifabitit and Human Seitlemcot 
Toundaiion (UNHIISD It has coordinated studies and dis 
•cussions on dcsertifiation, ocean research development of solar 
energy and the International Referral System 

Tut SrATt PtAHNISO Departmint 

Slate town and country planning departments have been set 
up in most of the states and in union territories The orgaoi 
utional strocture and the function and powers of these 
departments are varying from state to slate and ore mostly 
defined by the state acts regarding urban and regional planning 
At present most of these organisations are heavily urban biased 
and Me mostly engaged m assisting the stale governments or 
local bodies in preparing master plans for cities A few regional 
planning atimpls are made m some stales such as in Tamil 
Nadu Even in such cases these plans are mostly physical 
development plans 

These town and country planning departments do rot enjoy 
important positions jn most of the states Many of them do 
really struggle for their esistence Even after 20 years of 
planning activity these dcpartmejits could rot prove and 
convince the governments of ihcit importance One major 
factor which went sgairst them was the narrow minded physical 
approach and neglect of the rural development dimension With 
the creation of special urban development agencies and plan 
ring authorities the importanceof these departments is further 
diminisbiog and arc bcconwngtaoMlyodvisory In nature Droad 
jxTspecJjvfs they are sail hdnog tn most of these departments 
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for them to take up this advisory task It is to be taken m 
Mew that urban planning in India is dominated by engineers 
and architects and most of these departments had their origin 
in public storks departments Some of the states have created or 
propose to cnate statutory town and country phoning 
boards at the state level to manage the pb)sical phoning 
activities m the state 

State Honsisg Boards Siam Clearuce Boards etc 

A proliferation of public authorities could be witnessed in 
the field of human settlemcDts in most states. Sectoral 
agencies are coming into being to look after specific aspects of 
human settlements Most of them are autonomous Tofomuhte 
and undertake bousing programmes to arrange finance, to 
advise the state fioveramect Oft matrm of bousing and to work 
in liason between (be central agencies and the sute honsing 
boards have been created to many sutes ^fos( of these boards 
work only m urban areas and have urban biases It has been 
felt m some states that a separate agency ts required for looking 
after the slum housing leading to the creation of Sinn Gear 
anee and improvement boards. Similarly, water and drainage 
boards, urban iranspoftation phniuog cells and urban transport 
corporations are being created at the stale level or at City or 
metropolitan levels. These are mostly implementing agenoes 
but have some say on pobey pbnoiog on human settlements 

Impumejctados and Manacoient Acesciq 
Local Self GoTenuaeats 

Implementat'on of development works and their manage- 
ment IS undertaken through a number of functional 
departments and agencies some of which are d scussed above. 
In implementation and management the sectoral approach is 
still followed c.g bousing boards for boosing education 
departments for planning and developing educational institu 
tions the electn ity boards for supplying electnaty PWD for 
roads and other public buildings etc. The local self government 
IS traditionally weak and do nothave much say in the activities 
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of these agencies Consequenlly problems arise with reganJ to 
the coordination of the worts of these agennes These 
problems arc more glaring tn urban areas The earlier arrange- 
ments were, and the present arrangement in most sniatfcr places 
still continues to be such that the local self gosernmenls 
impfement the master plans prepared for their towns But the 
legal provisions and financial position of these local self govern- 
ineots did not allow any of these plans to tee light Moreover, 
these local bodies bad so Jumdidion outside the jntinicips) 
boundaries Yet no action came forward to strengthen the local 
bodies Years of negligence seems to have made (hem wcat 
and almost useless public bodies 

The following statement aptly describes the situation 

The fact must be faced that the basic cause of the almost 
hopeless slate of our towns and villages is the poor quality 
of our local governments Elected by people who have never 
known anything better than the dirt asd filth they are 
surrounded with, and are. therefore undemanding m their 
awtude the local bosses who run our cnie bodies are under 
so sort of pressure to perform well It is do wonder that 
these elected but banorary posts have come to be looked 
upon as oHices of profit in the literal sense of the word and 
as a means to political advancement rather than an 
opportunity to serve fellow citizens The result is there for 
all to see There u mismanagement of precious financial 
resources, IneflicicnQi, corruption, petty politics and intrigue 
instead of purposeful actmiy and dedicated work It is not 
surprisins that there should be a dramatic change for the 
better whenever a muoiapahty is superseded and its work 
entrusted to a framed officer . AH this has created such 
an atmosphere of hopelessness and cynicism that people 
have begun to look upon inefficiency and corruption ui 
municipal bodies almost as a part of the natural order of 
things.* 

The story of local self govertimeat m rural areas is the same 
jf not worse 
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Nen Miaasemest AzMictn for Urbao Areas 

More rccenily lesisJations were brousht n for the constitu- 
tion for town lEifroemeni or city improsemcnt trusts in many 
states These agencies howesTf did not have the function to 
p!an or implement a master plan, but were eiven powers to 
Undertake programmes for specific areas In effect they were 
responsible mainly for developing town extensions for bousing 
and commerciil development only. Even these trusts could not 
coordinate the activities of other agencies ^Vllh tbeircrtase 
of agencies such as housing boards, the slum boards etc. the 
coordmation, plan preparation and its implementation have 
become more and more problematic. The tendency at present is 
to create development authorilieswiib wide powers of planning, 
land acquisition and development The first of this Imd to be 
created was Delhi Development Authority (DDA) in 1957 
This was followed by Calcutta Metropolitan Development 
Authority (CMDA) in 1953 At present sneh authonues are 
functioning in Bombay, Madras, Hyderabad, Bangalore, 
Ahmedabid and a few other cities. The constitution and powers 
of these agencies vary from state to state, but all of them are 
statutory agences with legal powers to plan, acquire land and 
even develop new towns. However, most of these agencies 
concentrate more on physical aspects of dsvelopmenL Urban 
Arts Commissions are conslitnted ueder some of these to look 
after the architectural and urban design aspects 

Apart from these bodies, planning authonties and trusts are 
also functioning in many smaller aties, but their fuDctions are 
limited mostly to either a regulatory nature, or the development 
of sites and services for low, upper and higher income groups. 
There is virtnally no effective arran^mentt for poor people s 
fcoasing and other requirements in most cities. 

With the creation of these bodies, lie local goverament are 
becoming redundant and almost defunct bod.es. without much 
functions. In many states they are superseded and being 
admmistered by civil servants. Their present roles m most 
cases ate issuing budding licences;, cleaning streets, and sanitary 
works However, many such, fonctions are also being taken 
away from fbem There is no clear thmiing regarding their role 
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in the future manapetneni of cities The slate govcrnmenis ivho 
are reiponitble for their creation take Jtttte interest 

Ran! Agencies 

There IS no such development with regard to rural areas 
Th'* plmnin!; of indtiidual rural settfementi is neier attempt- 
ed except in isolated cases and rural settlement planning is not 
done by any eentral acency There had been attempts to make 
bhek level plans and regional plant, but Hiih least tuecris 
■Diitfict Level Plans wherever made arc mostly economic plans 
With only a little thinking on spatnl aspects Some states 
t'lre initiated regional planning (such as Tamil Nadu) At 
preseni the normal practice H such that each sectoral agency 
decides and p'ani on ill own mrh lifite coordination The crea 
tion of Taluk Developmenl Hoards end District Development 
Hoards has txen done in tome states, but their roles are very 
limited 

In this situation, the rural settlement development is very 
haphazard and chaotic There H neither any dettlopmeneal 
coordination nor aoy regulatory mechanism worth the name 
Tb- local government j—panchayat's—tole also is limited to 
the provmoas of street lighting street cleaning etc. Little 
aliemion is being given towards the creation of adequate plan- 
ning and managemcot agencies for the development of ruml 
settlements 

Most rural areas lack imiialives and financial status to plan 
ond execute developments by themseUes Jn this context the idea 
of Habitat Banking is ioteresilng The Reserve Bank of India 
constituted sometime back a panel to go into an idea which 
was emerging then It was to organise the work and generally 
provide necessary direction and advice to commercial ard co 
operative banks in the implementation of banking programmes 
in habitat development Though this idea did not develop 
further even after two years of its initiation, a systenj of rural 
banking facilities is slowly emergiog Lead Banks are also 
appointed to dilTerent districts under which any one of the more 
than a dozen naiionahsed banks lakes the lead in planning 
credits and other arrangements m the respective districts allotted 
to (hem But loans are sefrfoni available for kousing sanitation 
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and similar purposes, from tbe commercial and other banking 
institutions to rural auibonttes 

International Agencies 

The Government of India is deeply involved with inier- 
national agencies, both governmental and non govemmentaL 
Voluntary agencies of many countnes are actively working in 
India, mainly through non official groups and organisations. 
Although India IS not the seat of any stgnihcaot international 
agency, both the gnvemment and non official bodies are active 
participants in their work 

In fact, the problems created by an extensive interface 
between India and the outside world generate difficulties of two- 
sorts In the first place, there is a plethora of msliiutions and 
groups from different parts of the world and international 
ageoetes They represent varying ideologies or philosophiesr 
national interests, etc There is thus a fragmentaiion of effort- 
each agency creates a comfortable enclave in which it fuDCiions. 
Coordination of efforts and, more so, that of policy becomes 
almost impossible 

Secondly, India is largely (be recipient of material and 
ideational aid, tbe client, and hence there is a tendency to tool: 
to what the donor ogenacs or governments want or expect, and 
(o meet these requirements, rather tbas what the situation lo 
India requires and what Indun capabilities can achieve The 
judgement of the latter is left to the donor agencies willy nilly 

Hence, a mobilisation of talents energies and efforts of the 
Indian people themselves has become difficult The creative up- 
surge in India is pushed down In dealing with Indian agencies, 
or individuals in key positions, one gets the feeling of facing a 
middle-man whose own position depends upon ihe goodwill of 
the donors— mostly foreign but sometimes Indian Sometimes- 
tbe key local individuals are at two or three leveU removed from 
the centres of ideas and funds The problem then becomes that 
of getung as close as possible to the sources of funds and 
influence, or of forming organic links wuh the already cxistin& 
channels On the whole organcsations have reJatively fittJe 
impact on the housing and habitat situation As stated earlier, 
iWo-tffiruVcn^nhi'peopilrcuosrtTicr thrown fiousing, so ifiat on 
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the basic level of housing construction these agencies have little 
control let alone a more complicated, total environmental 
planning programme 

The major international agencies working tn India now are 
UN missions such as World Bank. UNESCO, WHO. FAO etc, 
&B<i foundalrans like Ford Foundation and agencies like Oxfam. 
British Council, Swallows of India and USAID A lew bi lateral 
projects are also being developed mostly with rich developing 
nations Tor instance Iran and Kuwait are helping India to 
develop iron ore and irrigation projects under agreements to 
help each other These kinds of bilateral arrangements are more 
favoured now in India 

The World Bank and UNDP are agencies which provide 
large financial assistance to India The World Bank has agreed to 
invest a large amount of Rs. 47 crores on Madras Metropolitan 
Development Authority for urban development there (One of 
<he objectives of creation ofsuchorgamsaiioas as MMDA is 
to negotiate with inrernaltonal agencies and also io aJmioisler 
such help received) It is also lovestiog heavily m Bombay 
Metropolitan Devciopmeot, and for rural development projects 
tn many states The WHO has been assisting India for water 
supply and sanitation The UNDP as well as Ford Foundation 
has helped CMDA and DDA directly The Ford Foundation 
also assisted India in drawiog up a pilot scheme for growth foci 
development in selected rural tracts The World Bank, UNDP, 
WHO, FAO etc , have variety of interest and involvements m 
rural development programmes In different parts of the country 

PlJBtlC PARTlCiyATION 

The concept of public participation has arrived from the west 
But the mechanism of public participation w hazy and we are 
not >cl clear as to which public is implied here Government of 
India and state governments are particularly aware that no 
programme can be successfully implemented without active 
participation of (he people espeaalJy in the area of rural 
development The ecoaormc policy statement of the new Janata 
Ooveroment has this to say 

In evolving and implementuig national strategy of agn* 
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cultural and rural development we believe tbat (here must 
be close association of the people at all 1^ els both in planmrg 
process and in the more important task of implementation We 
recognize that an efTective programme of implementation 
must netessanly have the support and assistance of the State 
Governments and the Stale Administrations will assoaate 
institutions at the district lehsil and village levels as Bellas 
voluntary organizations which are willing to extend a help* 
log band It is our firm conviction that planning and national 
development must go hand in band with a participatise style 
of democracy 

There had been varying degrees of participation by the 
people m different programmes in different parts of the country 
But their role is mainly in the implementation stage The 
people s participation m policy making and plaoniog is indirect 
and effected through a variety of means apart from the elected 
bodies The professional organisations like the Institute of Town 
Planners Institute of Economics Indian Science Congress, 
Indian Institute of Architects, Indian Institute of Public 
Administration etc. have been increasingly involved in policy 
making as well as planning in the country The pressure groups 
such as Chambers of Commerce, industrialists labour unions 
etc , have however, more *ay in the government s poliaes But 
the rural and urban poor m the unorganised sector of agncu] 
tural commerce and small lodustiy are handicapped Rhetonc 
of public participation — a something being done attitude 
embedded in sporadic shronidhans will not be of any help 

VotUNTART AgENOES 

A few voluntary agennes and movements have particular 
programmes of habitat development which are worth mention 
ing 

Habitat India 

A society called Habitat India was founded during 1976 to 
coordinate the habitat movement in different parts of rural as 
well as urban India Many north Indian governments joined the 
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Hiovemcnt and this movement was indeed in response to the 
United Nation’s Conference The movement bad three 
ingredients namely a slogan (niralisation) leadership, and 
peoples participation It was organized on an interdisciplinary 
con«pl With the cooperatioa of various departrnents of state 
governments, technocrats, economists geographers, sociologists. 
Village planners, architects, bankers etc In the words of 
Charanjit Chanaaa the Chairman of Habitat India • 

It was derided that at least one village per district should 
be selected to be developed os Habitat Village model The 
mam criterion to select a ullage is the acceptance of the 
concept by the vftlagcrs themselves One village, therefore. 
Was selected out of five or six suggested in every district 
The other tests of selecting the habitat village are that it 
should be represeniative of the rural sritleateot problems 
of the district, it should have a potential for working 
viability and it should be a typical village. In view of this 
IS villages were selected in funjab, three in district Gurgaoo 
tn Haryana, 26 in Rajasthan and one village Samalka iQ 
the Union Territory of Delhi Delhi Administration has 
also selected five villages in Delhi, while U R would ideniiiy 
its Villages soon 

The process of development was initiated by conducting 
grass root techno ccoRomic surreys of each tillage Each 
village bas to Ime n habiut workshop which would invite 
eapertJ from di/Jerenf fields to «ork on a plan for accele- 
rating the rate of economic growth through the development 
of all aspects of the village economy Jn view of the issues 
raised by the (echno<cooomie surveys, a plan for the village 
has to be prepared The experts m different disciplines are 
muted to participate m this process They are given a copy 
of the techno economic survey report, a copy of the village 
rmp and othrr basic data about the village. They are 
requested to prepare a plia of development in respective 
fields and submit the plsn budget and time schedule Once 
this IS done the Habitat India would help in implementa- 
tion of the plan with organizing the peoples’ movement.* 


However, the movement seems to be sloning down after 
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1977 for political and other reasoos Though the concept was 
quite laudable its sl>Ie of function especially during the 
emergency has been criticised by many 

Operation Bharasi 

Another interesting project was imitated by the University 
of Mysore with the twm objectives of providing leadership for 
rural development in an adjoining rural area comprising 
more than ICO villages and m this process to learn so as to 
improse the academic curriculum towards the needs of the 
soaety The programme was to be implemented with the active 
participation of teachers and studenisof the University and with 
the cooperation of the government agencies and the people 
Unlike the Habitat ioavem*nt it did not s'lect any particular 
village, but a large area comprising several villages 

It IS a research*cum action programme launched to 
develop the rural areas of Honsur Taluk of Mysore District lO 
Karnataka State 

The project aims at 

(0 extending the benefits of modern science and technology 
to rural areas 

^ii) devising and testing new instiiuUous and organisations 
for the most effective use of material and human 
resources of rural areas. 

{ill) preparing and implementing an integrated development 
plan with accent on weaker section and 

(iv) sensitizing the Universily education with the basic 
realities of the cavirooment in which it functions 

With these broad objectives in view the project was started 
on 25-7 1976 m Hinkal village panebayat area of Mysore taluk 
adjacent to the University premises on a pilot basis It has now 
been extended to Hunsur taluk Thirty four task forces headed 
by University experts were constituted to make deep studies 
of rural problems relating to their respective fields and to 
suggest action programmes wiihm an integrated development 
plan framework 
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from Karneteke Slate 
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agencies The University teachers involved in this PJ 

their lime without any direct or indirect remu 
same is true of the student community 

Regarding the achievements, the University reports 

Several Umscrsiiy tcadiers and ““^^cxpertKe is so 
closely involved m this ajready yielded 

readily available to jj, works have started 

some interesting results Sever i cnme depart- 

on themes pertaining to rural cvel P^^^ 
nients/instilutes have d‘n,s are working with 

curricula Several master $ degre thousands of 

tkc fuculty rn ptcp.t .08 the v, Baser, 

students have particifated in ma end to 

to construct roads and drams, to 

plant trees . ... able to provide 

On the other ftoitlA the ptojen k successfully ex 

safe drinking water to some ® for small an^ 

p.„..e.,..dhybnd jo.er ■>»'■“"« fj”"™,, mhooK 
marginil farniers has started a . _ jjiest methods of 

has iramed primary school teac e education at 

leaching, has embarked on improving schemes 

the hrsh »hool level °j",f "m'J edue.t.or. 

on gobar gas plant solar energy. ....-uitural matketms 
adult edoclron, '“"rl”’' /'"““’“'r .fket .cliv.tie. 
community irrigation and a host notable 

In the otgani.at.onal s«tor, co operation 

gam. We have 4ae,e. in «■' 

from all .he official and non oStaa S^^ 

We had meetings with village v ,o 

representatives of ‘he weaker sec i ^ 

launch a programme of insiitotmg neater sections 

which would promote the cause not 

Much of our “Cl"'"'”'"" wL are meagre by 
because of the funds at our dwpoM „,i|iog cooperation 
any standards hot beennse of .he W.U.aE 
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b<lw«n the Univeriiiy, Local Covtfnmcnl and the people 
The future of ihc programme mil Bfan on thn coop'ra* 
tDC spirit but the im of the protramme voutd depend 
squarely on the imourt of funds at our disposal * 

The Abtrtdsbsd Study Atiloa Group 

In ibnr onn words, the Ahmedabad Study Action Group 
(ASAG)l* a soluntary no-profil no>Iost erpaniutioo of coo- 
cerned individuals reg tiered as a Public Chantable Trust It is 
an interdiseipl nary group with particrpantt drawn from various 
Cdds of actmties— moslly profcsMonils from design, planning, 
social science education economics t^dieineand social worL 
areas ASAG addresses itself to various tatbs of the community 
with a nulti*discipliAary approach and an action bias By the 
nature of Its composition, the group takes a comprehensive 
View of the given problem and attempts to esoUe a work- 
methodology leading to active community participation 

ASAO specifically wants to work for the poor and oppressed 
in cities and sil'ages They see thenselses as caialyils w an 
attempt to briny new directioa to the solution of proWetas. 
They see themselves in an advantageous positioa for this free 
frost constraints of professional end gosemmental agencies 
ASAO s-es th' role of voluntary ag'ncies, such as itself as very 
crucial m bring ng about changes, and as a Iiason between the 
gavernment ard the people Th- following are their areas of 
Involvement 

I Rural and urban low cost housing 
2. Integrated development programmes 

3 Slum relocation stum rehabilitation 

4 >illage reconstruction 

5 Community development 

6 Supplementary education 

7 Alternative approaches to health care 

8 Income supplementation 

9 Credit referral 

10 Action onented field research 
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ASTKA 

A group of sacDtists and technotogists of the Indian Institute 
of Science, Bangalore formed a society called Application of 
Science and Technology to Rural Areas (ASTRA) 

ASTRA views rural development as a process directed 
towards, 

(a) satisfaction of basic needs of the rural population, 
stanlag with the rural poor in order to reduce rflequaJi- 
ties between dilTerent sections of rural society and 
between rural and urban areas ; 

(b) increasing rural participation and control in order to- 
promote the self reliance of villages , and 

(c) creating harmony with the rural environment 

The approach of ASTRA in tbeir own words is commitment 
to a neighbouring rural area through 

(a) becoming aware of (he problems of the people, parti- 
cularly the poorest, 

(b) generation of technologies sppropriateto that area a» 
part of the academic activity , and 

(c) promoting diffusion of such technologies 

Thus ASTRA is fully a technology oneoted agency and 
Its works are mainly m the aiea of technology covering various 
aspects such as energy, bousing, water supply, agro-processing, 
resources and transport ASTRA works through its extension 
centre located at Ungra amidst a cluster of villages near 
Bangalore This area is used to a grass root understanding 
of the problems of the people These problems and needs of 
the people are studied against the technology available to them 
at present The technologists of ASTRA then develop new 
technologies or improve the present ones and a number of 
options are given to the people to choose from 

The Zaerltablc Others 

Whft’ JvBKT Av nnly a few leading ones- 
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There arc innumerable oibcr agencies working at local, state 
or national levels There is also an organization called 
AVARD, the Association of Voluntary Agencies in Rural 
Development In the urban areas, each large city has a number 
of voluntary agencies 

A few rural deseloproent projects also have come up m the 
•difTerent parts of the country such as Mehaboob Nagar and 
Khanm Nagar in Andhra Pradesh or Thilonia in Rajasthan, 
mainly because of works of dedicated public men, scientists and 
others The success of these projects in particular is to be 
watched as they are interesting experiments of development 
including human settlement development 

One interesting feature of rural development la India 
recently IS that a number of non official and quasHOfllcuI 
agencies are getting themselves involved in this Pormstance, 
the Federation of Indian Chambers of Commerce is launching 
1heir own programme Universities, banks and a number of 
industries are now adopting single village or numbers of villages 
for development However, a major drawback lo these pro* 
grammes is that they are all based on the ‘chanty’ approach 
And many organisations do this kind of ebanty work which is 
fundamentally differcat from thetc practised ideals la other 
fields Secondly, most of these ‘single settlement projects* have 
great limitations as it is doubtful whether it is possible to 
improve or develop rural areas village by village Inputs id one 
particular area, (especully capital input) will dissipate and drain 
away in no tune 

Research ANDTRAiswa Instiidies 

Research relating to human settlements and habitat is 
confined only to a few institutes in the country though the 
works of many other institutions are indirectly important In 
the areas of technological research relating to human settlemenU 
mention could be made of National Building Organisation 
<NB0) Central Building Research Institute (CBRI) Roorkec, 
National Environmental Engincenng Research Institute (NEERI) 
Nagpur, Structural Engineeting Research Centre. (SERC) 
Madras and a number of Institutes of Technology and 
Engineering Institutions 
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The most important field of rcseardi as regard to human 
settlcmenls m India 18 the planning management and de%elop- 
ment of human setdements These m fact require an inter- 
disciplinary approach to resttreh So far mnjor works in this 
field in India used to be done by architects, engineers and 
geographers all in isolation and had therefore, great limitations 
A few research irsiitutions are coming up at present under the 
universities or independently Some of these arc whole time 
research institutes and some of them impart also training 

Special mention may be made of the following 

t Institute of Development Studies, Unnersity of 
Mysore— Research on policies and planning tramingin 
urban and regional planning, development planning, 
and environmental planning including doctoral pro- 
grammes 

2 Centre for Kegional Studies, Jawaharlal Nehru Univer 
sity, New Delhi— Research and academic programmes 
on regional aspects of development and settlement 
systems 

3 School of Planning and Architecture, New Delhi, under 
Ministry of Education— Research and postgraduate 
professional programmes in urban planning, urban 
design, landscape architecture, housing end traffic and 
transportation 

4 Indian lastituieofTecfanoiogy, Kharagpur— Professional 
courses in city and regional planning and also doctoral 
programmes 

5 Operations Research Group, Baroda— Private organi- 
sation engaged in research and project consultancy 
They have done some pionccnng work m the projection 
of housing requirements 

6 Centro forDevelopnientStBdies,Tnvandrum-.Specialiy 
interested in organisational aspects of appropriate 
technology among other things 

7 Indian Inslituie of Management, B3ngaIore--Research 
and abort term programmes on management of environ- 
ment A Centre for Habitat and Environmental Studiei 
(CHES) was created recently 
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S Indian Inslitute of Regional Development Studies, 
Kottayam— Studies on local ecology and economics of 
regional development in Kerala 

9 Centre tor Environmental Planning and Technology, 
Ahmedabad— Professional tramioe m city plaoning 
and architecture 

10 Institute of Social and Economic Change, Bangalore — 
Research in urban development among other interests. 

11 Centre for Development Studies and Acti vines, Poona — 
Research, planning and training in bousing, community 
development, delivery of services etc 

12 Madras Institute of Development Studies— Research 
interests in rural development and housing 

13 Council for Social Development, New Delhi — Research 
in rural devetopmeot 

14 Urban Sj-stems Institute, Bombay— Research on urban 
systems 

15 National Institute of Urban Affairs. New Delhi— 
Research on urban policies and programmes and short 
term courses 

16 Indian Institute of Public Administration. New Delhi — 
loterested m urban management studies and coaduccs 
short term courses 

17 Indian Institute of Management, Ahmedabad — 
Interested in rural development action programmes 

18. IIM, Calcutta (Centre for Management of Urban 
Systems)— Studies in urban management 

19 National Institute ofRural Development, Hyderabad — 
Short term programmes and research in rural 
development 

20 Gandhigram Rural Institute, Madurai, Tamil Nadu — 
A deemed university doing research and training in 
rural development 

Apart from these there are a number of university depart 
ments such as departments of Geography, Sociology, Economics, 
Urban Planning Architecture, Regional Planning etc. scattered 
over too universities or other institutions in different parts of 
the connfiy Tb*re are at present 10 wstitations and university 
departments including the ones mentioned above imparting post 
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graduate training in urban planning, regional planning and 
rural planning More than a dozen universities offer first 
degrees on architecture There are more than 100 engineering 
institutes or colleges offering professional degrees in engineering 
Engineering College, Madras runs & post graduate courses in 
Urban Engineering and Traffic Engneering Only two centres 
offer master’s courses in architecture and there is only one 
urban design course m the country However, most of the 
training institutes in Urban and Regional Planning (though 
not all) are biased towards urban planning and that too 
only physical planning Viable professional courses on rural 
development, village planning and rural architecture are yet to 
develop but there has been a move in this direction in some 
quarters Professional courses in integrated urban development — 
as different from master plan oriented town planning— with 
physical planning, urban management, urban services planning, 
urban software development, etc, as components is coos' 
pteueusly absent 


iNFORtrATION 

The information system for habitat development la India is 
fairly well developed in certain aspects, but too meagre in some 
aspects Most of the information regarding population 
characteristics, housing conditions, incomes, building industry 
etc , IS collected through the Census of India which is conduc* 
ted eiery 10 years and through the National Sample Survey 
Organisation Both these are information disseminating agencies 
as ttcH Statistics reganJiuga variety of aspects of the ccononiy 
are collected and disseminated through Central Statistical Orga 
liisation, and St 2 te Bureaus of SiatatKs Howeier, one iwFOitant 
lacuna in this field is that except for certain key statistics no 
information can begot for spatial units below the districts 

Though there is lots of research curried out within the 
country there is little coordination between them and the 
dissemination of the research output is extremely limited There 
are only \cry few professional journals in the area of regional 
and rural planning architecture, design etc In urban planning 
there is none 

i^heiznporranc'rneaUwdicdiioCs (Ae pj'annerr rtV /inttlW 
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gentsia, the gosemment to the public at large is the newspaper 
and popular inagazmes Many of them have been giving 
adequate importance to major issues Apart from these, pamph- 
lets hand outs etc., are prepared on special programmes and 
projects by the government publicity organisations However, the 
elTcctiveness of printed matter is eslremely low m the rural 
areas as the literacy is still very low. Communication with the 
masses is still very amateurish in the country 

To SCM Up 

From the above discussioa of raaoagement institutions a few 
interesting features can be discerned * 

1 There are opposing tendencies at work At one level 
there is a tendency to decentralise and create autonomous insti- 
tutions to look after individual sectors and at another level there 
IS a tendency to eeatralee such as in the easeoftfae plamugg 
authorities If these opposing leodenctes are well adjusted m a 
spatial frame it may be advantageous otherwise they can create 
bottlenecks As part of these phenomena, there is an increasing 
tendency to bureaucratise and elitise planning and development 
with the creatiou of autooomous bodies At the same time there 
are tendencies to democratise some of these bodies, such as the 
taluk development boards In any case, poluy planoing institu 
tions are b'coming too sectoral highly centralis'd and, there- 
fore, remote from the people HUDCO, Water and Sewage 
Boards etc, which cannot sec (be problems at local level are 
cases m point 

2 With the proliferation of institutions such as development 
authorities, trust boards housing boards, etc., the traditional 
local governments are becoming njore and more weak and, in 
fact, redundant Most of these democratic instiCutions are 
superseded and there is nothing democratic left m them If they 
are useless, why not scrap IbcnJ’ Otherwise, why not augment 
them'’ 

3 Many institutions outlive the purpose for which they are 
OTtgmany created la sach eases, tasUCuUoas become laefBaeat 
or redundant In these situations, either their dissolution or 
strengthening is required Instead, m many cases new institu- 
tions are creafed vvith the old ones left as they are Each of 
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th«c institutions there will contioae to struggle for its exis- 
tence creating functions sometimes very artificially so that they 
can survive One problem in this area is that no institution is 
created for a programmable iargeted task so that it auto- 
matically becomes defunct after the lapse of time or after com- 
pleting the task In the absense of a framework for institutional 
development, personal and other vested interests do enter in 
the institution building quite often especially in the case of 
voluntary agencies 

4 In the absence of a clear policy or framework there is 
gross inadequacy in the functiODing of existing mstituiions with 
respect to certain aspects as veil as areas All aspects are not 
systematically covered, so there arc gaps end overlaps Simi- 
larly, all areas are also net systematically covered Leaving 
aside the special agencies created for problem areas, even in 
the ease of common aspects such as housing, health, education 
etc . certain areas are looked after by an agency at lower level 
while certain others are liaked to a much higher level to which 
the local people may lack access. What 15 needed is a frame- 
work or a policy which can systematically cover all areas as well 
as sectors Of course, it need not be rigid, and final 
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Conclusion 


From tin: previous chapters, it is evideotthat many programmes 
of settlement devetopmeni were taking place in India without a 
comprehensive, holistic or clear policy Also we saw that this 
policy vacuum is retlected m many aspects of economic and 
social planning and development This has resulted m the 
drifting and digression of efforts in many directions It has also 
led to the dilemmas which have come to the surface more pro> 
ninently in the recent past The urban bias of the programmes 
and the rural bias m the talk are all part as well as consequence 
of this Situation 

The basic philosophy for a settlement policy should come 
from a clear policy on development itself It should evohe from 
solving the dilemmas and conflicts of interests such as intel 
lectual ifrMs manual, agriculture rem/j industry, whole lerruj 
part, urban rerns rural, the poor versus the rich Indians base 
lived snth the problems arising out of the conilicls of inlsrests 
for a long time and even after 30 years of independence there 
25 no sign of a resolution History has produced a socio- 
economic structure in India in which lies the fundamental 
problems of its development and root cause of the above men 
Sioned dilemmas This socio'ccooomic structure can be changed, 
in the nature of things only slowly and that too only through 
national debates consensus and very essentially if there is poll 
tical Wilt and in the absence of all these, by revolution But 
none of these seem to be happening in India 

Probably.a majorreasooforsuch actuation could be found 
in the general Indian character namely ‘‘postponement which 
n reSected in its intelligentsia as well India s elite class and the 
bureaucrats have successfully pentponed crisis after crisis by 
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diversion of attention, and through palliatives We have seen 
(hat there were attempts st structural change, but In (he absence 
of coaseosus and pohtica) wtU very little has been achieved. As 
ahings develop the basic cooflicts are in fact becoming even 
sharper. The elasticity of Indian intelJecitials to drift and 
procrastinate nod to live with the problem vvalking along the 
edge than to face the reality, seems to be immeasurable and the 
bargaining power of the underprivileged majority, for many 
reasons, is extremely low In this situation the present dilemmas 
arc bound to continue so far as the politics, bureaucracy, and 
the social structure continue to be the same The Indian intel* 
leefuai IS facing one more difemma m this context whether to 
vsite for a wholesale change and transformation and be caught 
IQ its whirlpoolor to seek solutions within the existing chaotic 
mess The mood of Indians at present barring a few seems to be 
favouring the latter Any ideas about the kind of society India 
wants to aeate are far away beyond mere visions, it seems In 
sum . postponement, indecision about the basic Issues at all 
levels l^e result of (his mdecisioo creation of crises to solve 
problems, vested interests and pressure groups playing leading 
roles, deepening of social stratification and dualisms More 
vested mteresti more poitpooements, more indecision, the 
VICIOUS circle If anything has to be achieved, a group argues, it 
requires, 

.. radical transformation of altitudes on the part of the 
government and other decision-makers, a re* or de education 
of our professionals and technocrats, a de*emphasis on 
technological solutions, a re shaping of our organizanonal 
mevhanism equipped to work only with the formal organized 
sector, and a re tooling of our entire system conditioned to 
curative solutions.* 

Now, the question is ' would that kind of rethinking be 
forthcoming* And will s reasonable policy on human seltle- 
ment evolve m thu soda! poIiiKal bureaucratic franicivork* 
We have seen truncated and biased attempts 6n this in the past 
Such biases in a national settlement policy can be expected 

• Kiril Stiab. ASAC, AtuT3fitat>v<kdfecu«»on v.lih SunnJerSuri 
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even in the future a$ long as the tosic diiemmss are unresolved 
Therefore, piobaWy it is correct to say that what is needed 
first IS not a technocratic or philosophical statement on the 
pattern of human settlements in India but a clear and overall 
idea of a soao-ccoromic frame — not necessarily ngid — on 
which settlement development in India could be guided A 
national settlement policy would be meaniogful only then. This 
requires a countrywide debate 

Nonetheless and in the nature of thiogs. a national settle- 
ment policy might be evolved and even adopted by the national 
government But then, the question remains. IVould that policy 
be based on a just development philosophy guaranteeing equal 
oppoiumties for all ? Urban or rural, intellectual or manual 
Further, would India have the institutional apparatus to imple- 
ment such a policy’ Would it be. m other words, possib'e to 
go beyond manifestoes and mere statements of intentions 
These questions, we (hiRk, are not to be and cannot be answered 
at present, they have to be raised and debated upon 

Now, let us turn our attention to one particular and 
practical problem and stumbling block regarding habitat 
policies, at a more mundare level Fundamentally, scientific 
secular holism IS not a part of the Indian public policy and 
administration Anything like a ministry or department of land 
use, human settlements and quality of life will perhaps have to 
be imported from outside Even among scholars and wtiters on 
public affairs, there has been a decay of the creative, technolo- 
gical and managerial imaginatioD Belief and trust on locally 
generated ideas is aUo very low As argued at several points in 
the report, there appears to be one mam reason for this failure 
to come to grips with the human settlements issue It is the 
failure of the ruliog and controllmg elite to anicuiale the ethos, 
the existing socio cultural reality, to develop its logic or ration- 
ality. Confronting this logic and the new and developing 
arcumstances m the country, India’s intellectuals must seek to 
transform, to develop a new ethos or ideology, perhaps even 
based upon the systematic rejection of the prevailing ethos 

There IS a significant sense m which the ethos IS sp-lled out 
in the settlements Thus, (he logic of the existing or traditional 
settlements must be read not merely m terms of shelter but as 
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tion with environment A new settlement policy must also be 
sensitive to this hoUsUc dimension but it cannot start from 
scratch It must relate to what has gone on before 

We have attempted this book in the light of the Vancouver 
recommendations Therefore, we will have to look speciGcally 
into the influence Vancouver bad in India It has been argued 
and proven again and again, that intention and policy statements 
are nor followed strictly in spirit through strategies programmes 
and action Very often it is noted, that actions are contrary to 
articulated interests However, more and more statements and 
repetitions of intentions is one way of inculcating a culture 
probably, which might help develop public opinion and 
pressure groups This process has its limitations indeed, but if 
they set any value on development international symposia are 
catalysts m this regard Vancouver s influence !n India can be 
taken, only in this light 

It IS one thing for India to sign the Vancouver recommen 
dations for national action, aod it is quite another matter for 
the goveremeot to be committed to it Many of its recom 
mendations night have already entered the policy line, but 
(bey cannot be said to be an outcome of Vancouver One ibing. 
Habitat produced nothing new and most of the ideas listed 
were already around Secondly many Indians would even argue 
that Habitat gave little attention to the problems facing countries 
like India The Habitat conference bad not made any signi&caot 
contribution regarding the policies to solve problems of rural 
settlements Thirdly, there are institutional and implementation 
problems arising out of the coverage of habitat recommenda- 
tions It covers nothing short of a national development policy 
Which « the authority then to implement these’’ The cabinet’’ 
The Planning Commission? The TC^O or any other 7 There is 
no one agency in fact but a host The tendency in India is to 
assimilate any new idea or approach to the pre-existing set up 
OfTicially, some ministry or department "captures” the new idea 
and monopolies if Other departments and institutions may 
try to get into the game and failing in that, will ignore and 
neglect the new approach In oiher words, any new idea must 
be adapted and implemented through a highly bureaucratic 
culture In this sitvition anything can happen only if the 
centraf government is commrtlM' ft obes oof swnr sv 5 \ji? 
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then, It IS legitimate to ask why should any go\-emment be so 
committed to a set of recommeodattons, wbicb does not con- 
vince a nation fully as a solntion to its most pressing problems, 
VIZ., hunger, employment, opponostiies 

However, It IS not to suggest that the Indan Governmenc 
has completely neglected the Habitat moremeot altogether, nor 
to say that it had no effect m India. There are two major effects 
that can be attributed to Vancouver * 

(0 spread of awareness, and 
(ii) kgiUaisatioa 

If talk IS a forerunner of action Vancouver created a lot of 
base for action The preparation for Vancouver was quite ela- 
borate and so was media coverage Public awareness, though 
limited only to top levels, of tbe habitat problems has increased. 
So IS the awareness among poisc) makers and politicians It 
tnggered many voluntary actions from interested groups as well 
Many political speeches now echo Vancouver However, there 
are some problems in this aspect also On the one hand, the 
enthusiasm IS dying out Kow there are newer things to tall 
about, the eavironment. tbe Childrens’ Year ete. On tbe other 
hand, spread of (be message has not been sufficient and habitat 
concept IS far from bemg inculcated roto the development 
philosophy And thirdly. It IS necessary to have more political 
commitment and public awareness to ssve the movement from 
becoming another technocratic or ditist boas, by preventing tbe 
development of mstitntions which do not really have deeper 
commifmeots But bow to do that kmd of a needing out ’’ 
Ways are to be found out Probably we need more harsh and 
constructive cnticism, and even more talk by more committed 
people, more research and more vigilance 

Legitimisation in the name of mtemationat sanction, of the 
actions IS what any government would like to have In this way 
habitat recommendations have more appeal to governments at 
least to legitimise tbeir past as well as present actions This 
legiUmisation can have positive as well as negative effect*. On 
the positive side, it encourages governments to go towards 
clearer policies and useful action such as spatial elements in 
planning basic needs and drinking water programmes. On tbe 
negative side the elite rulers try to legitimise their wrongful 
deeds, by misconstmiBg and by misiDterpretiBg mtewational 
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wh.ch res.lt » .h. Me." “P’ 

the kind we had during the emergency 

The spread of awareness and legitim.sat.on «= two s.d« 
of the same com When awareness °“„/gested Uu- 

are themselves different to diffcrcn P P . arc 

tions also will be so Therefore, U « Ugitimuation of 

mote p.W,c end iJt 

svhatever a government wulies to do tnternairo 

alone won’t help H-bitat teach countries like 

Because mosements such as !v,nneet with the live 

India at an ethereal level, they ° common, illiiecate 
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people m slums and Villages power) that 

elite (whether rt rs temporanly in ”1^“'° ^ problems 
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on disturbing '”'rr,oTm4nS; by W”! 

the odium for doing the dirty wor , removed by remov- 

to solve problems by force ^p^^^l TDeLenlly 

mg Ihe poor 1 Even t fl.m ' 

Slums can be cleaned up by driving „ ,o]e in India, 

The point here IS not to discu s '”^4' . 

but to show that "'‘''j lost because human settlement 

crucial significance m India, and jusl because 0^ ^ 

policies are not discussed wrfe^ “be^ polie’ies or programmes 

nationwide consensus . . violent Instead of 

undertaken are sporadic. '“.epation. slums 

collecting ot geneiatmg “““”5^ „ I„ the natute of the 

were bulldored despite popnlarresisian 

ease, both the slum eleamnee P'»f ^ on 

resistance to it ore non cntiooal, the emerges sny 

either side, but only n fight from which on 

. T-nt.A rtifl not help to bnog about 
The Habitat movement m India did n t u p 

a nation wide (even) di««ssK»ynd debate 

and landuse policy A conducted sponsored 

Habitat seminars and bulk of even the 

research, and prepared pai«rs. B«Uh .tudies 

educated public remained did not even know 

The common people, on tne om 
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wbat Habitat was or «hat )t meant. And the nation cODUnnes 
to leap ahead into the lodustml age with its slums, slush, 
smoke, noise and negative qualitio of life. Some day someone 
else may seize power with the determination to "clean up India" 
according to bis whims and fancies Can ne avoid a blood* 
stained ‘Habitat Programme* in India in the future by initiat* 
ing a rational and meaningful discussion now'* 
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